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tions, to adopt them as the rule of our conduct. The 
theory is, indeed, beaatitul; but, sir, do we put them la 
practice when brought tothe experiment? [| would ask 
the honorable senator, if he has himself practised them? 
1 will not say he has not, because he assures us he has; 
but { will say that some part of his public conduct has 
exposed him to a strong suspicion of having departed 
from the path which he now points out as the true one, 
and of having wandered into that which he now thinks 
it is so censurable for others to have pursued. 

it will be recollected, sir, that there is considerable 
patronage attached to the department of state. ‘To it 
appertains the selection of the newspapers in which the 
laws of the United States are published. I well remem- 


ber that while that honorable senator was at the head of 


that department, and when the fortunes of the late ad- 
ministration began to wane, the patronage of publish- 
ing the laws was withdrawn from certain public jour- 
nuls, which had long enjoyed it. What was the cause 
of this change—this removal from office, I believe | 
may call it. It was not a violent and vindictive oppo- 
sition to the existing administration. Some of these 
journals had searcely spoken in whispers against it. No, 
sir, it was for lukewarmness—for neutrality—a want of 
zeat in the cause of the administration was ulleged to be 
the offence; proscription was the punishment. Where 
was then that sacred regard for the freedom of opinion 
and the liberty of speech and action which we now hear 
so highly extolled? Was not this an attempt lo con- 
trol public opinion through the medium of the press, 
and to bring that press into a subserviency to the views 
of the men in power? 

Sic, | wish not to be misunderstood. Ihave not al- 
tuded to these things for the purpose of accusation. | 
do not even complain of the manner in which the ho- 
norable senator used the patronage entrusted to him; 
but [de complain that he has seen fit to bring before 
this body the conduct of a political party in New York 
as a theme of reproach and animadversion, when its 
conduct is not distinguishable (except for some modera- 
tion and tolerance) from that of his own personal and 
political friends ia that state—when its conduct does not 


differ from that pursued by political men in other states, : bt ( 
; did not understand Mr. Forsyth, as using in the debate, 


and when it has a justification, if it needed one, in the 
honorable senator’s own example. 

Remarks of Mr. Miller in reply to Mr. Forsyth. 
Mr. Miller kept no note of his rejoinderto Mr. For- 

syth. He replied at the moment to such suggestions 
as seemed to require notice at his hands. ‘he pub- 
lication of Mr. Forsyth’s speech in reply, renders it 
proper that the rejoinder by Mr. Miller should be 
published to correct and explain portions of Mr. For- 
syth’s reply. 

Mr. President, 1 will trouble the senate with only a 
few observations in reply. ‘The gentleman from Geor- 
gia has said that I seemed earnestly hunting for causes 
for a divorce from the president. This is not so. I 
mean in this case to vindicate the character of my con- 
stituents from servile devotion to an administration that 
shows no respect to their feelings and their character. 
Upon every point connected with the interest and prin- 
ciples of South Carolina, and the correct policy of the 
nation, it shall have my support. The senator seems to 
consider the union party and the old radical party in 
South Carolina as identical; and as well versed as he 
may be in our local politics; he will permit me to put 
him right. ‘The union party in South Carolina eannot 
be said to have had an existence antecedent to 1830, 
unless they may be considered in fact and principle the 
old federal party. Taking this for granted, the gentle- 
aan knows how far back he may be able to establish a 
‘by-gone” fraternity with his union friends. do not 

how more than one of the old radical party who ever 
acted with the gentleman, and he will searcely be 
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regarded sufficient to give a party name to a very re- 
spectable portion of the population in South Carolina, 
The gentleman admits that his friends, as well as him- 
self, stood up for principle, and against general Jackson, 
in the Seminole war. He says Georgia was then where 
she is now, beside the unionist, standing up for the right, 
and reprehending the wrong. 

1 am inclined to believe that if the gentleman would res 
trace the history of his own state, he would find himself 
and his friends oceasionally as much at war with the 
union, as ever the South Carolina nulilifiers have been. 
Upon the whole, one remarkable difference is found in 
the honorable gentleman’s course and mine. I am con- 
tent with my position, He censured general Jackson 
when he was out of power, and I sustained him; and he 
sustains him in power, while, in the case now before 
the senate, [do not, for the reasons detailed, which he 
affects to consider most extraordinary. He must not 
indulge in visionary apprebensions as to what I shall do. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. He says the 
union patty brought me forward tor governor aud theres 
by postponed the present incumbent. ‘The gentleman 
here falls again into an ervor; the same persons who 
brought me forward for governor, brought me forward 
for the post | now fili; and | consider myselt here re- 
presenting in the senate the principles of the old radi« 
cal party, which is another name with us for the old 
republican or State Rights party. 

The gentleman says that I liked not the first cabinet, 
and less the last. “his last assertion is not warranted by 
any thing which has fallen from me. Ltis not true that I 
like the second cabinet less than the first. I have vote 
;ed to confirm the appointment of all the latter, and I 
would pot vote for all the first if they were before us 
now for confirmation. 

The gentleman denies, with great emphasis, the fact 
of the nominee having any agency in the ripping up the 
cabinet transactions in relation to the Semmole war. [ 
state] my belief from the facts before the public, and 
the gentleman and myself draw different inferences 
from those facts. He says the facts before the public 
prove that the charge is the “ coinage of a distempered 
brain, and baseless as thefabric of a vision.”? [Mr. Miller 
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such strong language, and will now repeat his belief, as 
he heretotore has done, and further his impression that 
he could, upon the evidence, convict him before any 
impartial jury, unless the gentleman should furnish to 
such jury other information than he has done to the se- 
nate. If he mistake not, the gentleman had something 
to do with this matter, and his opinion may be entitled 
to a consideration which Mr. .Mil/er’s does not possess. 
The high authority referred to, together with the per- 
sonal knowledge of the senator, may convince him, but 
not others, who are less informed on this subject. } 

I shall not take any step to prove the guilt or inno- 
cence of the nominee, as requested by the gentleman. 
It does not concern the public or myself farther than it 
constitutes a feature in the history of the gentleman’s 
life, and Lam at liberty to state my belief and act on it, 
when called on to give my vote. 

The gentleman misunderstood me, if he supposed Tf 
objected to the establishment of the Globe, as the go- 
vernment paper, by Mr. Van Buren, or any one else. 
I concede the right ot every man, public or private, to 
establish presses ; but in doing so, they must take them 
cum onere. if they abuse me and my friends, by their 
express or implied authority to obtain favor with others, 
they must look to those who they themselves desire to 
propitiate for support. 








Now what sre the facts here ? Pending the nomina- 
tion, a majority of the legislature, ae the en- 
u 





tire mass of my political friends, pass a resolution ap- 
proving of so much of gen. Jackson’s late message, us 
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recommends a reduction of the tariff to a revenue mea- 
sure, and the most disingenious and base motive is ate | 
tempted to be fixed upon them, by an administration 
print, which is the mouth-piece of the nominee and his 
party. In this matter, 1 put myself on mj reserved 
right, and if I had no other ground to stand on, I would 
substitute my will for the reason, and reject the patron 
of sucha press. It is one of the sovereign rights of a 
freeman to put those who ask his vote for office, at least 
upon terms of respect. 
Mr. Marey’s remarks on the resolutions offered by Mr. 
Holmes. 
When the resolutions offered by Mr. Holmes were 
under consideration, and towards the elose of the de- 
bate, Mr. Marcy observed that he had not intended to 
make « single remark upon the subject then before the 
senate: yet he was anwilling to give a vote, from which 
it might be inferred, unless it was accompanied with a 
word of explanation, that he wished to suppress inquiry. 
‘That was very far trom his intention, If any honorable 
senator has reason to believe that the person whose nomi- 
vation is now under consideration, is chargeable with 
improper conduct, and will introduce a resolution spe- 
cifying the charge, and asking for inquiry, he would give 
it his support as readily as any member of that body; but 
the resolutions offered by the senator from Maine,( Mr. 
Holmes), were of an exceptionable charaeter; for in ad- 
dit.on to impeaching, indireetly, if it may be so consider- 
ed, the integrity of the president, by proposing to ask if 
he had stated the true reasons for the dissolution of bis 
Jute cabinet, it will bring before the committee, if it 
should be adopted, a mass.of matters very difficult to be 
inquired into, and not at all connected, as he conceived, 
with the vote to be given on the nomination of Mr. Van 
Buren. No committee to which these resolutions will 
be sent, will voluntarily enter into the various matters 
which some gentlemen may suppose to be within the 
scope of the inquiry imto the causes of the dissolution of 
the late cabinet, and the senate ought not to impose that 
labor on them, unless it be proposed to show that Mr. 
Van Buren had an ageney in that affdr, It is not pre- 


_— ————== 
may be proper to add, that, so far as we are informed 
they only said yea, when the question on ratification 
was put to them, though a writer in the Richmond En. 
quirer says they ‘‘should have been heard in a voice» 
THUNDER.” Mr. Mangum is said to have offered y 
few remarks, in which he objected to the tone and tenoy 
of Mr. Van Buren’s instructions, but thought that they 
did not call for, or jastify, his rejection, 

§C > The present number completes the 41st volume 
of the Reeisrer, It contains 480 pages—and the Jy. 
dendum of reports made by the committees of the New 
York Convention makes 64 pages more, in all 544 pages 
of close matter; besides the title page and table of con. 
tents which we expect to publish this day fortnight, 
This volume and the last, perfiaps, contain a greater 
amount of reading and record matter than ever was 
published in book-form tor the same money, under the 
sume circumstances, and a righ! impartiality has beep 
observed as to the selections. The extra expenses of 
the year now ended, to give value to the Reersren as, 
book of reference, have exceeded one thousand dollar; 
—and yet other gratuzious sheets would have issued, if 
the cost of them could have been afforded. The new 
year, itis hoped, will give increased means, and the 
quid pro quo shall be furnished with as much pleasure 
aS it is received, 

There are very few copies of the present and last yo- 
lumes more than must be Jaid asile for the whole sets 
of the work kept full—and these volumes will not be 
sold separated from a regular subseription for the com- 
ing year—or the payment of éen dollars, for the past and 
running year. 

Several reports of committees of the New York eon- 
vention are yet to be circulated as added to the Rees. 
TER; but those to issue will be annexe?to the ensuing 
volume—some of them will not be’ ready for a con- 
sideruble time; and a great deal of Jabor in statistics! 
matier must have to be delayed until alter all the reports 
are in. ‘The whole, however, shall isswe with all pos- 

















tended—certainly not by the resolutions—that he was 
connected with the event. It is true, that the resolu- 
tions, afier the introduction of much irrelevant matter, 
propose to inquire whether Mr. Van Buren bad not 
p*rtcipated in practices digraceful to the national cha- 
ractcr, &e. 

Let any senator, who believes such practices ever had? 
in point of fact, any existence, put them forth specifical- 
ly in a resolution, and he would, he said, vote to send it 
to a committee for investigation; and if they were found 
to be true, let the nominee be rejected. “Phe designa- 
tion of offences by the terms of “practices disgracelul to 
the national character,” was very vague—quite too 
vague, The nature and character of these practices 
should be defined, that the senate may know the duty 
they impose, and the committee the duty they are re- 
quired to perform. 

The proposed resolutions, as now shaped, make no 
specific charge, and give uu certain direction to the in- 
quiry. He therefore felt himself called on to vote against 
them, or to vote for laying them on the table; but when 
a case for inquiry was presented, he would vote for going 
into it, Indeed, he wished to be distinctly understood 
as inviting inquiry; but in tairness, it should be on spe- 
eified charges. 

As to some of the practices intended probably to be 
embraced in the resolutions, we have, he said, the so- 
lemn public denial ot Mr. Van Buren, accompanied 
vith achsli nge to all the world for proof and no man 
hau yet Leen found to accept that challenge and come 
forth with proof. 
and conduct of the nominee feel the fullest confidence 
that nothing dishonorable or degrading in.the slightest 
degree, can be substantiated, So far, therefore, from 
closing the door of investigation, they are willing to be 
instramentai in opening it. 


gc We have now given, we believe, all the speeches 
concerning the nomination of Mr. Van Buren that have 
been reported and published, whether delivered by his 
As it has been several times 
asked, what did Messrs. “'uzewell and Tyler say—it 


supporters Or Opponents. 





‘Those who best know the character 


sible despatch, for the public informetion. 





gC_7 There was a great meeting of the employer 
and journey men hatters beld in Baltimore on Thursday 
evening last, and a committee was appointed to remon- 
strate against the prineiples of the bill reported by Mr, 
Mc Duffie, or any other proceeding which shall haves 
tendency to reduce the amcant of wages paid to work- 
ing people in the United States. We have not time or 
room to give particulars, It may be expected that like 
proceedings will be had by the manufscturers and work- 
ers in Jeather, cabinet wares, and the many other trades 
which have reached a high degree of pertection, throug) 
the paternal care of a wise and enlightened government, 
it is unreasonable to expeet that these should be placed 
in open competition with the pauper laborers of Ev- 
rope—for they have to bear “the burthen and heat of 
the duy’’—they are the rank and file of the country; its 
glory in prosperous peace, and suse defence in war, 

THE CENTENNIAL BIRTH DAY OF WASHINGTON seem! 
to have been very generally celebrated by processions, 
orations, and social and convivia) meetings of the people 
of the United States—by the firing of cannon, ringing ol 
bells, display of flags--by eivil, religious and miliary 
ceremonies-—and by shows and exhibitions, plays and 
sports of various kinds; a relaxation from business hav- 
ing generally taken place to honor the memory of the 
‘‘father of his country ’——“first in war, first in peace and 
first in the hearts of his eountrymen;” whase example 
precious to America, but whose name is the property 0! 
all who love, or shall love, liberty in every elime an 
every age, and will endure--until “chaos shall come 
again,”? 

The proceedings had in congress, in preparation for 
the day and on the cay itself, shall be laid aside for pre- 
servation-—tor they will be much-looked to in times (0 
come, and persons will wonder at some things that hap- 
penec! We are also specially desirous of giving place 
to the thrilling speech of Mr. Burges, of Rhode Islan‘, 
in support of the proceedings suggested to honor the me 
mory of the “mighty dead.” It is one of the best finish 
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ed eulogiums that we ever met with--and among the 
happiest efforts of that learned and powerful orator, 

At Washingtow, dive service was performed by the 
: chaplains to congress in the ball of the representa- 
4 tives--there was a fhilitary procession, a large dining 
i party and two public balls. “The vice president, speak- 





er of the house of representatives, Xc, altended service 
fn the capitol and the ball at Carusi’s saloon: the pre- 
sident is not mentioned as attending either. Mr. Jhed- 
‘ver presided at the dinner purty, assisted by gen. Mer- 
cer, of Virginia, gen. Jones, of Washington, and gen, 
Vunce,of Ohio. Mr. Webster pronounced « speech of 
an hour’s length, in which he is said to have ‘excelled 
himself’’--and gen. Mcrcer, gov. Barbour, Mr. Hlun- 
tington, Mr. Newton, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Storer, Mr. 
Sprague, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Robbins, Mr. Coxe, and 
Mr. Crane, also addressed the company. Atl the ad- 
dresses were reported, and will be published, 

The ceremonies of the day were rendered more in- | 
teresting by the presence ot the “Washington Grays,” 
of Philadelphia, an elegant company of volunteers, | 
who had made the journey to visit the tomb of Wash- | 
mgton on the anniversary of his hundredth birth-day. 

We desire also to give some account of the proceed- | 
ing in our own city and at other places. The procese | 
sion at Philadelphia was so large that it required two | 
hours tor it to pass; and from the preparations made at 
Boston, New York, and many other cities and towns, 
last Weduesday, the 22d inst. would seem to have been 
a day of general rcjuicing. 














Sratistics. We have olten complained of the want 
‘of statistical knowledge. Few nations called civilized 


have such beggarly accounts of their affairs as our own, | glected, 


except as to the ordimary operations of government. 
We may be said to have nothing at all, in statistics, ex- 
vept the population tables every ten years, and the annu- 


merce—imiserable and meagre enough in themselves, 
while the little practical good that might be in them, 


lication, Let this be “reformed.” 
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* 


New York convention to which was referred ‘the sab- 
ject of chemistry as connected with manulactures and 


, _ the mechanic arts,’’ have the following strong and hap- | 


-_ py remarks: 
*Siutisticeal facts are valuable in proportion to the 
promptness with which they are known. When delayed, 


- Be usefulness. 
**A well organized system of statistics would not only 
be a guide to the statesman, enabling him to legislate 
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it would inform the merchant ou the important matter 


uv © of consumption and supply, and save him trom the 
of _ any errors into which he is liable to be led, by rea- 
Ne > son of his unavoidable ignorance in this’ particular, 
Such intelligence often, and promptly, communicated, 
would, in a great measure, prevent the occurrence otf | 
ms > that scarcily and consequent euhancement of price, | 
ns B Which so frequently takes the consumer by surprise: 
ple > 4nd, on the other hand, would guard against that exces- 
- - sive glut and consequent ruinous reduction of prices, | 
ary > Which have done more to involve the enterprising mer- | 
and > chant, and injure the manufacturer, than all the toreign 
yave Competition that can be combined vgainst them.” 
the Juder the impressions so well expressed in the pre- 
and teding extract, we were much pleased to observe the 
ape lullowing proceedings in the senate of the United States, 
ly © 


bo the 15th inst. and tender to Mr. Holmes our hearty 
thanks for the resolution that he offered: 

Mr. Holmes rose to offer a resolution calling for in- 
formation atcording to the act of congress, 1820, re- 
\uiring the secretary of the treasury tu lay before con- 
gress, at the opening of the session, a statement of the 
Commerce of the United States with sli countries. Mr. 

olmes said that, as the provisions of the act have been 

~ Made particularly to enable congress to obtain iforma- 
aot > ‘on that would enable them to act understandingly on 
mer F 


' ish- 









portance of the resolution would be seen at once. 
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| 
al treasary reports concerning navigation and coin- | colonies calling for important 
\ 


is rendered valueless by the delay that attends their pub- | 


With respect to this subject, the committee of the | 


they are more @ matter of curtosity than of practical 


on the intricate subject of trade understandingly, but | 


{estions which might arise relative to commerce, the 


Sy the act, the secretary was requested to make Ue ve- 





turn as soon as possible after the Ist of December,. at 
each session, ‘he returns were to be. made quarterly, 
near the Ist of September, December, March and June. 
The last year, this document, which shodld have come 
in early in December, was withheld until after the close 
of the session; and at the first of March the senate 
were informed that the seeretary would not be able té 
make it out during the session of congress; and cP 
not until eight weeks after the members had returne 

home that the statement mace its appearance. It was 
very extraordinary Uhat the statement was not made ou 

on the Ist of March. We know that it was not receiv- 
ed until cight weeks after congress adjourned, and the 
senate will see that it is important to ask the reason 
why the statement was not given before the close Of the 
session, in order to apply the proper remedy, if ther® 
wus in fact any reason why this could not be done. We 
are now lar advanced in the present session—the subject 
of our commercial relations with the British colonies 
has come up before congress, under peculiar cireume- 
stances—intormation has repeatedly been sought for 
from the executive, and yet this document is withheld, 





| which all must see to be important and necessary to 


enable congress to act understandingly upon this ques- 
tion. 
‘The document referred to should have been commu- 
nicated lo the senate near the Ist of Deeember—and 
more than two months have elapsed since the time 
which the secretary is required by the act of congress 
to present it, and yet nothing has been seen or heard of 
it. ‘Phe request might be made and the returns given 
all within the space of six days, and yet for seven weeks 
it has not been done, and the duty has been he- 
lie wished also to know what had become of 


\ithe answer to the resolutions that were long since sub- 


mitted by himself and his colleague relative to the trade 
between the United States and the British West India 
information, most of 
which could have been given long before now? Some 
,ot it might not have been obtained at that time—but can 
it have been necessary to spend two months in collect- 
jing HH?) In order to know the reason why this informa. 
tion had not yet been veceived, and why documents so 
/Hportaat to the senate were withheld— 

) Mer. EE. subositted the tollowmg resolutions: 

| d#tesolved, that the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
(ed to inform the senate why the statements ot the fo- 
|reign commerce of the United States required by the 
act ofthe L0th February, 1820, have not been transmite 
ted to congress, and if there is any inipediment to a 
, compliance with the provisions of that act, what legis- 
lative provision is necessary to remove it. 

| Mesolved, Vhat the secretary of the treasury be di- 
rected to inform the senate why he has not reported in 
)auswer to thew resolution of 22d December, 1831, eall- 
jing for information in regard to the British colonial 
\trade, and when the answer is to be expected, 

| Siy> Surely, lime enough has elapsed to obtain and 
“prepare the tacts belonging to the business of the year 
|which ended five months ago, ou the 30th September 
; 
i 


1831. Millions have been lost to the people for tre want 
oF statistical Knowledge. ‘They only get scquainied 
with commerelal tacts when they are *‘more matters of 
curiosity than of practical usetulness,’’ and the labor and 
;cost of preparing aid publishing them is almost as if 
|W usted, 
Ovun nivers. There was a tremendous rising of the 
| waters of the Olio and its tributaries on the 9th and 
} 10th mst. On the jatter day it was forty feet above 
low water mark at Pittsburg—many parts of the city 
were overtlowed, and Alleghany-Town was under Water. 
Houses, barns and stacks of bay and grain, were in- 
stuntiy passing down the Ohio—fitty houses are said to 
have been swept sway, or tarned over, on the Alleghan 
river alone, but the noble bridge and aqueduct resisted 
the flood and stood fast; among other things, 16,000 bar- 
| rels of salt were cirried off by the rise of waters in the 
| Kiskeminitas. At Wheeling, the flood was 5 or 6 feet 
liigher than ever known betore: 42 houses were swept 
away from South Wheeling--35 houses were seeu pass- 
ing down the Ohio on the morning ef the 11th, anda 
large warchouse, filled with flour, lodged ou the uppet 
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part of the island! A gentleman who ascended the ri- 
ver in a steam boat, says that they met two hundred 
houses descending with the torrent. ‘Tie amount of 
damage sustained must be, indeed, heavy—for all the 
towns and villages, on the whole course of the river, 
must have partially suffered, and the low lands have 
been swept of every thiog that was moveable. The line 
of desolation is several hundred miles long—but as yet 
Ms does not appear that the life of any person had been 
ost. 

The floods in the Susquehannah have, also, been awful. 
In some places the ice was piled up fifty feet high.— 
The bridge at Columbia, perhaps the greatest structure 
of its kind in the world, has been nearly carried away. 

It is stated that the Indians from the Rocky moun- 
tains, who some time since arrived at Washington, spoke 
of the present xs a season of floods—because that the 
beavers had built their houses much higher than usual! 





‘Passing srRANGE!”? ‘The editor of the “Harrisburg 
Intelligencer” of the 17th inst. expresses ‘‘regret, that 
those to whom was entrusted, by the tariff convention inj 
New York, the dissemination of the reports of the seve- 
ral committees, should have been so negligent of their 
duty. We have yet seen no report of the committee on 


iron, and we have seen no man in this section of the | 


country who has. Why is this?” 

We ask, /fow is this? The report on iron was prompt- 
ly published—and widely distributed early in December; 
and a package containing nearly 1000 copies was sent, 
carriage paid, to two members of the convention resi- 
dent at Harrisburg—the report was published as an “ad- 
dendum” to the Register on the 17th of December, (as 
have all the reports yet in, two or three just received 
excepted), and so distributed far and wide—and further, 
2000 copies of this report on iron were deposited at 
the lodgings of the gentlemen composing the Pennsy|l- 
vania delegation in cougress, for general circulation— 
supposing they would feel a deep interest in this mat- 
ter; and yet many copies have been variously sent into 
Pennsylvania, at no small expenditure of labor and time. 
How then it has happened, as stated in the ‘‘Ilarrisburg 
Intelligencer,” is wholly past our finding out—tor the 
editor receives the Recisrer, and should, at least, have 
seen one copy of all the reports that have been publish- 
ed. 





Money. ‘The pressure for money continues—for 
Jarge quantities of specie are exported; and the effects 
on persons extensively engaged in business are distress- 
ing—in many cases, the acquisitions of an industrious 
and useful life are swept away in a moment, by the bank- 
ruptcies of individuals thought solvent, and who, most 
probably, would have faithfully met their engagements, 
had the usual faciliuies been extended tothem. Power- 
ful efforts have been made, however, to encourage or 
sustain worthy men—but we should be glad to believe 
that the ‘‘worst is over.’? Specie has rapidly departed 
from us, and no business is doing to bring mucl of it 
into our country—it is deficient in quantity, and an alarm- 
ing contraction of the currency necessarily follows, 





A NEW LEAF FROM THE BUOK OF CONTROVERSY! 
The National Intelligencer of ‘Tuesday last contains 
four closely printed columns of letters given to the pub- 
lie by Charles A. Wickliffe, esq., one of the Kentucky 
delegation in congress, which we feel compelled to 
postpone —because that our present number terminates 
a volume, and the insertion of many articles belonging 
to its period is required; and besides, it is most proba- 
ble that this new matter will beget other statements, 
and it is best that every particular subject should be con- 
fined within a volume, if practicable. 

‘The general facts are these: It has been repeatedly 
stated in the “Globe,” and by Mr. Eaton, in certain of 
his addresses, appeals, &c., that, during the session of 
eongress 1829-’50, a meeting of members of congress, 
friends of Mr. Calhoun, was held, for the purpose ot 
forcing Messrs. Van Buren and Eaton, but especially 
the latter, out of the cabinet; and the names of indivi- 
duals, particularly that of Mr. Wickliffe, have been 
bandied about as connected with this ‘*conspinseyY:” 


a 
Mr. Wickliffe states, that in March, 1830, Messrs, 
Hugh L. White, Felix Grundy, Robert Desha, Caye 
Johnson, and James K. Polk, ot Tennessee; and George 
M. Bibb, and Henry Daniel, of Kentucky, met him, at 
his request, in Mr. Bibb’s room, with a view to consi- 
der the propriety of urging on the president the neces. 
‘sity of holding cabinet councils, which had then recent- 
ly been discontinued; that all the gentlemen present 
joined heartily in the proceeding, and appointed Mr, 
Bibb to make known the wishes of his friends to the 
president of the United States—which was done aceord- 
ingly. “That this was the on/y subject considered by 
the meeting alluded to—supposed to consist of the most 
firm and resolute of the triends of the president, and 
the least likely of any to enter into a “Seonspiracy” to 
favor Mr. Calhoun, or embarrass the administration of 
‘general Jackson. 
| In consequence of the charges preferred, as briefly 
stated above, Mr. Wickliffe addressed letters to all the 
gentlemen named,* requesting they would state what 
happencd at the meeting in March, 1830, at Mr. Bibb’s 
room. Messrs. Daniel, Johnson, and Bibb, have freely 
and fully replied to Mr. Wickliffe, entirely sustaining 
the facts just stated as to the objects of the meeting end 
the proceedings had on that occasion; but Messrs. Polk, 
White and Grundy have declined to furnish statements 
of what passed in Mr. Bibb’s room—not being satisfied 
of the necessity or propriety of any exposition of the 
subject; they would ‘‘not keep alive discussions from 
\which, (as Mr. White says), no public good can re- 
suit.” 


Mr. Daniel says, that a resumption of the practice of 
i holding cabmet councils was wished, because that the 
advice of such counel is “more disinterested than the 
advice of the irresponsible swarms of individuals who 
surround every executive.”? Mr. Johnson says to Mr. 
Wicklh ffe, **l then and still believe that ) our motive tor 
gelling up that meeting was pure and putriotic, to ad- 
vance the interest of the country, and the fame of the 
' administration,” and that the proceedings had relation 
| only to the holding of cabinet councils. Mr. Overton, 
(one of the oldest and firmest friends of gen. Jackson, 
being then on a visit to him), was invited to attend, 
though not a member of congress—but did not. Its 
purposes and proceedings, however, he says, (in reply 
to Mr. Wicklilfe), were made known to hin; he heard 
of nothing that he thought untriendly to the president 
or major Eaton; but gives it to be a.derstood that if he 
| had attended the meeting, he should have agitated the 
| removal of the latter; and says that be had advised the 
| preside:t to dismiss major Euton, as well ae major Bar- 
lry. Mr. Bibd’s letter is long, and very particular as 
ty the points charged against the persons who attended 
the meeting, and peremptorily denies all the allegations 
made as to a subserviency to Mr. Calhoun, a desire 
to ‘dispose of” Mr. Van Buren or major Eaton—or to 
do any thing more than recommend weckly meetings ot 
the cabinet, in council, His letter concludes in the fol- 
lowing strong terms: 


‘‘] regret that you should have been driven to the ne- 
cessity of defending yourself against the accusation eon- 
tuined in those publicutions—an accusation founded ona 
total perversion and distortion of your motives and con- 
duct. ‘This you may iook upon as springing trom that 
curse to which men in power are incident—to be attend- 
ed by those who seek to ingratiate themselves by mis- 
representation and detraction; whose selfish aims may 
thrive by talsehood and the passions, but sicken and Cie 
in the sunshine of truth and reason.” 

Mr. Blair, editor of the “Giobe” refused to publish 
the statement of Mr. Wickliffe and the letters noticed 
above, though his paper Arsé published the articles 
which rendered this exposition necessary. Hence its ap- 
pearance in the ‘*National lotellgencer.” ' 

The whole shows a strange state of things. We feel 
it more necessary to publish this correspondence, for 
the reason that the refusal of the “Globe” to insert it, 
will probably be tollowed by that of all the editors ap- 
pointed to publish the laws, **by authority.” 














—— 


* Except Mr. Desha, who had already vindicated him- 
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“A TOUCH OF THE ROMANTIC.’’ ‘The following is an 
extract from a grave report of the committee on com- 
merece of the house of representatives of the United 
States, presented by Mr. Cambreleng, Feb. 3, 1830— 
and of which, because of the importance of the fucts 
that it contained, some six or ten thousand copies were 
ordered to be printed! 

“Of the coasting tonnage of Great Britain, there was | 
no account authorised till 1823; in that year it stood at 
7,527 827; in 1827, it was 8,648,868 tons. Part of this 
increase is Owing toe the inclusion of the Irish tonnage; | 
but it is principally to the rapid increase of her naviga- 
tion in the coasting trade. ‘The mere increase in coast- 
ing tonnage tor five years, is more than equal to the 
whole enrolled and licensed tonnage of the United 
States, whether employed on our coast, on the Missis- | 
sippi, Missouri, Ohio, on our northern lakes, or in the | 
fisieries.”’ 





[21st con. Ist session, Rep. No. 165. page 22. 


The time was, when congressional reports were re- 
garded as solemn statements of ascertained truth, de- | 
liberately weighed by the committees, and they were | 
held responsible for the facts set forth: the time zs, when 
reports of committees are smuggled into the house, and | 
no responsibility is encountered because of the contents 
of them. ‘The preceding extract shews an enormous | 
devotion to error, or an extraordinary amount of stu-| 
pidity. On one of the horns of this dilemma, the “hon- 
erable chairman”’ of that committee must rest. His as-, 
sertion as to the increase of the British coasting tonnage, | 
lainly shews that he himself was silly enough to be- 
lai or wicked enough to impose that belief on others, 
that Britain really employed 8,648,868 tons in her coast- 
ing trade! Iris a THUMPER! The best tale of “Men- 
dez Pinto” was but a type of this giant offcial— 
MISTAKE! 
The forthcoming volume of Mr. Williams’ truly va- 
luable work, the “New York Annual Register,’ has the | 
following item: 


Tonnage of Great Britain and Ireland. 

From an abstract of returns made to parliament, it 
appears that the number of ships and vessels belonging | 
tothe different ports of the British Empire, in 1829, | 
was as follows: 

Ships and Vessels. Tons. | 
England,..ccccccsccssccccesccc dS Gidecee 01,758,065 | 
Scotland, co ccccsccccccccscccscce B,2UB.c000 002 3U8,297 | 
Treland,. ccccccccscccccccc ccc cco h ANS oe cee e AOI, 994 | 
Isles of Jersey, Guernsey & Man, 492........31,603 | 





Grand Total,....0ee+0+-19, 110 «....2,199 959 | 
Fatered the Ports of the United Kingdom in 1829, 
Vessels. Tune. Men employed. | 
British, ..e+eee+ 13,659.. .2 184,535........ 122,185 | 
Foreign. oeeerees 5,218.6 604 TIO, BUS. oe ecee oo SY, 342 | 
Cleared. 
British, ....0+++ 12,636. ..-2,063,179 ........119,262| 
Foreign, ....-0¢. 5,094. .. 730,250 ...... .. $8,527 
Steam Boats owned in the United Kingdom. 
Vessels. Tons. 
Pre Pere eeoree | ih 
GED cAhGck nnnedcowdseseeesene BO 0s coees Beet 
HOMARE, occccedccescccccccvecccs GB ccccccee 4701} 


es 


Tete. as ba BRB ce coscess H,069) 

The Tonnage of the United States of America in | 
1829, was as follows: 

Registered Enrolled and Licensed Total. 

Tons, 650,143....0++.+++-610,654 ...... 1,260,977 | 

The amounts of the tonnsge of the principal ports} 

are as follows: 

Ships and Vessels. Tons. 

J ee ee Se 

Newcastle, seh060 06066 cOCbSETREE 6006060600 Gears 

en. Oe Pees 

Bristol, be Ckdne Ub bodb do cn 660 dOE Coes oeccee 049,535 

ag ONO er, 

TORSO, Sediscscccs<éocee OBBscccecescscolQt Ue 


So, the whole tonnage of England, Scotland and Ire- 
‘and, and of the adjacent isles, was only 2,199,959 tons, 
im 1829, or two years after Mr. Cambreleng said that 


‘a little ot 


| cussion-stock before his eyes — 


| Green would’nt make. 





the Coasting tonnage, alone, of the United Kingdom was 


8,648,868 tons. Whata rapil decrease there must have 
been in these two years, being no less than in the sum of 
nearly six millions and a half of tons, or about three 
times as much tonnage as the United Kingdom ever pos- 
sessed! Vhisis not easily reconciled—but the facts are 


“officially” stated, and what free trader dares dispute 


them? 





SoLEMN—AND IMPORTANT! It will be recollected that 
lieutenant Webb, the colleague of major Mordecai Ma- 
nassah Noah, (who is also high-priest and king of the 
Jews, by bis own proclamation), m the editorship of that 
most veracious and voracious journal, the ‘*N. Y* Courier 
and Enquirer’—(in which “democrats” are made by new 
nibbings ot the pen, or turned into ‘‘federalists” at the 
good pleasure of these omnipotent politicians, though 
both have been hurled out of the great manutactory of 
“patent republicans”? at Tammany Hali),* a good while 
ago journied from N, York to Washington, (venting his 
rage along the road, and telling every body what he would 
do), for the express purpose of cow-hiding general 
Green.§ Some days after his arrival, the gallant lieuten- 
ant met the gallant general, and, bravely presenting his 
cow-hide, politely requested that the latter would take 
its ol! Butthe general thought that two 


| were necessary to an arrangement of ¢éhat sori, and drew 
from his breeches- pocket a mahogany-locked pistol—of 


which the lieutenant took a close observation, and as- 
certained that the stock and barrel were exactly eight in- 
ches and three quarters long; but tearing that it might 
“eo off,” lhe lowered his cow-hide and made a learned 
speech at the general, who laughed for a while, but, be- 
ing in a hurry, he polstely requested the lieutenant to 
stund aside, which he did—having the fear of the per- 
and then the lieu- 
tenant went back to New York, taking the cow. hide with 
him, to be laid up, with major Noah’s title to the king- 
ship of the Jews, in perpetuam rei memoriam of the 
ridiculous and sublime. And so that matter cnded. 

But this same lieutenant Webb, now made into colo- 
nel Webb—(‘son of the late general Samuel B. Webb, 
ot the army of the revolution and aid de-camp to general 
Washington’), recently addressed a very modest letter 
lo some person unknown to us, who gave it to the pub- 
lic, as a specimen of the beautiful in politiest—and gene- 
ral Green made certain contemptuous remarks on that 
part of the letter whicli related to himself. When was 
the anger ofthe colone] roused! He received the bless- 
ing of the high priest of the Jews and surveyor of the port 





ot New York, and was again off to Washington, breathing 


gunpowder and proclaiming death! Having arrived, he 
senta Mr. Barrell to general Grven with a bit of paper 
“ready cut and dry,” which he was required to sign. 
But when it was presented, the general enquired of Mr. 
Barrell if he was the representative of colonel Webb, 
and the latter assenting—the general went to his desk, 
and, taking a cow-skin in one hand and a pistol in the 
other, said to Mr. Barrell, *‘sir l am going to cow-skin 
you,” and he did it.{ Some persons interfered and not 
much damage was done—and Mr. B. regaining posses- 
sion of his hat and spectacles, which had been knocked 
off in the scufile, returned to make a report of what had 
happened, bringing with him the ‘apology’? that general 
Then the colonel knowing not 
exactly what he ought to do—consults “nearly thirty 





*Yet sometimes at the head and sometimes at the tail 
of that distinguished society. 
§Like one of Voltair’s heroes, he sallied forth— 
“Pour faire voir 4 tous les potentats 
Ce qu'il peut faire, et ee qu'il ne fit pas.” 
+That the people might see how detestable are the 
means by which the wires of party are worked, and how 
despicable are those who pull these wires, we should 
publish this letter of ‘James Watson Webb”—but it 
would give the thing a greater degree of importance than 
it deserves;—and error enough has been committed in 
this way, perhaps, by inserting the present article. 
¢ Mr. Green seems to have regretted that he felt it 
necessary so to treat Mr. Barrell, who seems a worthy 
man; but had he been a thinking one, we would have 
calculated the effects of the message that he was charged 
with. 
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gentlemen of standing and respectability,” as he says, 


vosted up, in front of Gadsby’s and Brown’s hotels, the 
following eard:” 
“ro THE PUBLIC. 
I publish general Durr Green to the world, as a 
SCOUNDREL and a cowann, 
Jas, Watson Were, 
of New York. 
Washington, February 6, 1832, 
But this was not all, ‘The eolonel, for the amuse- 
ment of the public, (and we assure him it has caused 
many a laugh), went to work, and prepared a full ac- 
gount of the whole affair, telling many queer things, 
which he published on a broadside of large fvo/scap 
aper, favoring us with two copies; and we would ad- 
ise, in return for this compliment, that it be framed in | 
reve and placed at the left hand of the entrance into | 
ammany Hall—the right, for all that is contemptible | 
| 











end ridiehlous, being appropriated to the proclamation 
of major Mordecai Manasseh Noah, high priest and 
king of the Jews, grand sachem of the snake tribe, and | 
surveyor of the port of New York—once rejected by the | 
senate, but re-nominated and “rewarded.” 





Mor Times aT Wasnincron! The ‘*Telegraph’’ of | 
the 22d, distinetly, and without ceremony, charges’ 
‘John H. Eaton, secretary of war, and gen. Coffee, the 
nephew by marriage of gen Jackson,” then being com. | 
missioners, on the part of the United States, to conclude | 
9 treaty with the Choctaws in Mississippi, with having 
wrote a great pumber of letters to the most influential 
Giizens,’’ urging the rejection of the governor of Missis-_ 
sippi’s appointment of Mr. Poindexter, as a senator of 
the United, States; and says, “if the president will an- 
thorise any one to deny” the facts stated, they ‘*can be | 
proved, according to the strictest rules of law,” &e.— 
And adds, that notwithstanding this interterence—and 
the fact, that though Mr. Poindexter was tar distant from | 
his state at the trme and his health such “that many be- | 
lieved be was incapable of business of any kind,’ he 
was elected with chly five dissenting voices, &ce. “These 
are bold charges—and, if true, of most extraordinary 
character, 

And the **Telegraph” and “Globe” contain many let- 
ters which have passed between Mr. Poindexter and | 
his friend, Mr. Warren A. Davis—and Mr. WVoore, of 
Alabama, and his friend Mr. Jdiller, of South Carolina, | 
with Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Ange/, and on the part of Mr. 
Soule,and Mr. Bergen, members of congress, trom New | 


York, because of the matters referred to inthe ‘cards’? | 
published in our last. It is probable that we might have | 
made room for the several notes of the persons named } 
—but colonel Webb, of the **New York Courier and 
Enquirer,” bad a part m the jcorrespondence between | 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Bevgen, and the excessive length | 
of his statements and remarks would forbid a present’ 
insertion of the whole, if we could reconcile ourselves | 
to copy from the “Globe” so coarse an article. 


“A Tovecn OF THE RipicuLous.” An essayist in a 
New York paper speaking of the cost of ship building in 
England and America, aller going into some very nice 
and accurate calculations, makes in out that, because of | 
dearer labor, and the extra price of iron, hemp, and | 
sail cloth, a ship of 500 tons costs exact/y 9,147 dollars | 
more in the United States than in England—which mo-e | 
than counterbalances the increased cost of wood, in the} 
latter. 

In proof positive that this ‘*free trade” gentleman is | 
right, we affer this simple fact—that ALL the magnifi-| 
cent packets and other first rate ships that ply regularly 
between Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Balti- | 
more, and Liverpool and London, are AMERICAN built, 
and navigated by American seamen, though British built 
and navigated vessels may enter our ports on the same 
terms as our gwnt!! But this, by the license which 
‘*free traders” use, perhaps will be ascribed to the want 
of capital and etter prize in. Englishmen to interfere in 
that important and profitable branch of navigation! 
Pshaw! 

The result of this tale is like a certain discovery of the 
perpetual motion. it was beautiful in its theory, but had 











nr one practical fault-——IT WOULDN’T GO. 
and ‘at four o’cloek on the afternoon of the same day | else was the matter with in!’ 


by the measure, 
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*Nothing 

Rumors. It is said that Mr. Rives is to be transfer. 
red from France to England, with an outfit of $9 000~ 
that Mr. Livingsten isto succeed Mr, Rives—that Mr, 
‘Tazewell is to succeed Mr. Livingston—that col. R. M. 
Johnson isto sueceed Mr. Cass, who is to succeed some. 
body else, notnamed. ‘These things have been repeated 
several times, and it is possible that some of the changes 
are contemphated, 


et 


“free TRADE.” Froma late London paper. It ig 
remarkable that, white the silk weavers of England are 
all complaining, and not witlout cause, of the wretehed 
condition to which their trade has been reduced by the 
competition between them and the French, the weavers 
of France are absolutely in a state of insurre ction in con. 
sequence of the low rate of wages to which they have 
been ground down, in order to enable their masters—o, 
rather, their masters’ masters, to undersell the Brivis) 
manufacturers. There must be something radically bad 
in this state of things. Silks. of all descriptions are in 
great demand, yet those who live by manufacturing them 


| can scarcely procure the means ofexistence. It appears to 


us that the competition now existing between the French 
and English silk manufacturers is. injurious to both par. 


ties—though not, perbeps, in equal proportions. The 


Linglish certainly suffer the most by it. At any rate, we 


-are of optaion that if French siks were prohibited to- 


morrow, the French manufacturer would not be injured 
As it is, the French and Engl.sh ma. 
nufacturers are set to knock each other down, hike two 
pugilists at a prize fight, for the benefit of the standers 
by. Asa proof of the mischievous effects of this state 
of things, with regard to the English riband weavers, we 
have only to state that the poor rates of Coventry have 
nearly doubled since the passage of the act admitting the 


importation of French goods, The following resolutions, 


which were passed at a public meeting held last week at 
Coventry, sufficiently illustrate this tacts— 

**TPhat the poor rates in this city have nearly doubled 
since the passage of the act. ‘hey amounted tor the year 
cnding the 12th day of April, 1826, to £11,232 14s. 44d. 
and for the year ending the 19th day of April. last, to 
£20,514 58. Gad. 

‘Phat the payments to the casual poor, (consisting 
mostly of persons requiring temporary relief for want of 
employment in the parishes within the city), for the 


year ending the 12th of April, 1826, amounted to the 


sum of £2,069 2s. 3d and tor the year ending 19th April 
lost, to £4. O87 4e, 10d. 

‘*Phat the poor rates for the parish of Foleshill, in 
the county of the said eity, containing about 7,000 in- 
habitants, principally employed in the manufacturing o! 
silk ribands, amounted in the year ending the 25th of 
March, 1826, to £1,819 8s. and in the year ending the 
25th of March, 1830, to £3,462 188. 4d. 

‘*That the payments to the casual poor in Foleshill, 
for the year ending the 25th of March, 1826, amounted, 
to £527 Gs. 114d. and for the year ending the 51h of 
Mareh, 1830, to £1,538 2s 10d.” 

BIC Here isa practical Mustration of the benefits 
of ‘tree trade.”? It England will admit American bread- 
stuffs onthe payment of a small duty, such as is assess- 
edon our cotton, her great landholders and fat natianui 
priests would be **reronMED,” alias broken dawn, in 


_ less than two years, and there would hardly be enough. 
| of tax-paying people loft to supply money tor the poor 


rates alone; for these would be yet mightily increased: 
because of our interference with the agricultural labor of 
England: and on the other band, if we admitted freely 
the cheaper products of British labor in. manufactures, 
(and so generally they now are, because of the wretch- 
edness of the working people), we should not have one 
dollar to jingle against another in six months, and the 
hundreds of thousands of persons dependent-on manu- 
fuctures and the mechanic arts. would hardly obtaiv 4 
sufficiency of dread to keep soul and. body together. 
The cheap price of provisions has only a.distant relation 
to the facts suggested. When. industry was prostrate 


in 1821-22, though bread was ‘‘cheap” it was hard to. 


purchase enough of it, in many parts of the U. States, for 
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labor was not in demand, and money was wanting where- 
with to pay for it. Thousands have miserably died in 
Ireland because of the lack of food, though potatoes were 
at less than one-third af a cent per 16. tor that third of a 
cent could not be earned. And ‘itis a strange fact—one 
indeed of most solemn importance when considering 
such subjects, that, when money has been raised in Eng- 
ja.d to relieve the starving population of Jreland, a 
large part of it has often been disbursed at Liverpool, in 
the purchase of provisions which had just been receiv- 
ed from IRELAND, to liquidate the ‘*balance of trade” 
which is continually grinding the lattcr to the bone, 
and perpetually heaping one privation on another, until 
the poor laboring classes in Ireland are always in a state 
of semi-starvation; or divested of those comforts which 
render life desirable. What would WE think if English 
charity should be expended in the purchase of American 
flour at Liverpool, to teed the people of Maryland?— 
Bat such is exactly the case in which Ireland is placed 
by her “free trade” with England—in which also her 
nobles and wealthy men expend the money which they 
weing from their tenants and other dependents; every 
new drain of value creating some new suffering for this 
unfortunate people. If **echeap’’ labor is beneficial, how 
prosperous ought Ireland to be—if ‘*dear” labor is inja- 
rious, how great should be the amount of individual suf- 
fering in New York and Pennsylvania. If slave labor is 
most desirable, how happy must be the people of lower 
Virginia and South Carolina,—and it saucy and well-fed 
labor is ruinous, how deplorably conditioned are the in- 
habitants of the New England states! Pshaw!—we have 
no patience with that breed of scurvy politicians that 
would put the free laborers of the United States, the 











farmers, mechanies and manufacturers, on a level with 
English paupers or Irish peasants—which, as to sub- 
sistence, is below that of the slaves which blacken so 
many parts of our own country. 

We shall add a few extracts from late English papers 
on this subject. 

Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield has lately published 
at London a pamphlet enutled “Swing Unmasked.” 
The following are extracts. It is not easy to believe 

















that the facts set forth exist—but there is no manner of 
doubt that they do. 


“What is that defective being with calfless legs and | 


stooping shoulders, weak in body and mind, inert, pu- 
sillanimous, and stupid, whose premature wrinkles and 
furtive glance tell of misery and degradation? ‘That is 
an English peasant and pauper; for the words are sy- 
nonymous. His sire was a pauper, and his mother’s 
milk wanted nourishment. From infaney his food has 
been bad as well as insufficient; and he now feels the 
pains of unsatisfied hunger nearly whenever he is awake. 
But half clothed, and never supplied with more warmth 
than suffices to cook his scanty meals, cold and wet 
come to him, and stay by him, with the weather. He is 
married of course; for to this he would have been 
driven by the poor laws, even it he had been, as he 
never was, sufficiently comfortable and prudent to dread 
the burden of a large family. But, though instinet and 
the overseer have given him a wife, he has not tasted 
the highest joys of husband and father. His partner 
and his litle ones being, like himselt, often hungry, sel- 
dom warm, sometimes sick without aid, and always sor- 
rowful without hope, are greedy, selfish, and vexing; 
80, to use his own expression, he ‘hates the sight ot 
them,’ and resorts to his hovel only because « hedge al- 
fords less shelter from the wind and rain. Compelled 
by parish laws to support his family, which means to join 
them in consuming an allowance from the parish, he 
irequently conspires with his wife to get that allowance 
increased, or prevent its being diminished. This brings 
begging, trickery, and quarrelling, and ends in settled 
craft. Though he have the inclination, he wants the 
courage to become, like more energetic men of his 
class, a poacher or smuggler on a large scale; but he 
pilfers occasionally, and teaches his children to le and 
steal. His subdued and slavish manner towards his 
great neighbors shew that they treat him with suspicion 
and harshness. Consequently, he at once dreads and 
hates them; but he will never harm them by violent 
means. Too degraded to be desperate, he is only tho- 
roughly depraved. His miserable career will be short; 


| pounds by day and wards by night. 

















rheumatism and asthma are conducting him to the wurk- 
house, where he will breathe his last without one plea- 
saut recollection, and so make reom for another wretch. 
who may live and die in the same way.” 

The picture drawn by Mr. Wakeficld of the relation 
in which the rich and the poor stand to each other in 
F.ngland isa most hideous one; but who will say that it 
is not a faithful one? 

‘Is nothing done by the ‘nobility, clergy, and gen- 
try,’ to conciliate the affections of the pauper mass, by 
whose toil all their own wealth is produced? Charity! 
The charity of the poor laws, which paupers have been 
taught to consider a right, which operates as a curse to 
the able bodied and well-disposed, whilst it but just 
enables the infirm of all ages to linger on in pain and 
sorrow. Soup! Dog’s-meat, the paupers call it. They 
are very ungratetul; but there is a way of relieving a 
man’s necessities which will make him hate you; and it 
is in this way, generally, that soup is given to the poor. 
Books, good little books, which teach patience and sub- 
mission to the powers thet be! with which such paupers 
as obtain them usually boil their kettles, when not de- 
terred by fear of the reverend donor. OF this gift the 
design is so plain and offensive, that its effect is contra- 
ry to what was intended, just as children, from whom 
obedience is very strictly exacted, are commonly rebels 
at heart. What else? Is nothing else done by the 
rural rich to win the love of the rural poor? 

“Speaking generally, since all rules have exceptions, 
the privileged classes of our rural districts take infinite 
pains to be abhorred by their poorest neighbors. ‘They 
enclose commons. ‘They stop foot-paths. They wall 
in their parks. They set spring-guns and man-traps. 
They spend on the keeping of high bred dogs what 
would support half as many children, and vet persecute 
a laboring man tor owning one friend in his cur, They 
make rates of wages, elaborately calculating the mini- 
mum of food that will keep together the soul and body 
of a clodhopper. ‘They breed game in profusion for 
their own amusement, and having thus tempted a poor 
man to knock down a hare tor his pot, they send him to 
the treadmill, or the Antipodes, for that inexpiable of- 
fence. They build goals, and fill them. They make 
new crimes and new punisliments for the poor. They in- 
tertere with the marriages of the poor, compelling some, 
and forbidding others to come together. ‘hey shut up 
psupers in workhouses, separating husband and wife, in 
They harness poor 
menin carts. ‘They superintend ale-houses, decry skit- 
tles, deprecate beer-sliops, meddle with fairs, and othe 
erwise curtail the wlready narrow amusements of the 
poor. Even in church, where some of them solemnly 
preach that all are equal, they sit on cushions, in pews, 
boarded, matted, and sheltered by curtains from the 
wind and the vulgar gaze, whilst the lower order must 
put up witha bare bench on a stone floor, which is good 
enough for them. Every where they are ostentatious 
in the display of wealth and enjoyment, whilst in their 
intercourse with the poor they are suspicious, quick at 
taking offence, vindictive when displeased, haughty, 
overbearing, tyrannical. ”’ 

The foliowing is an extract from a letter from Mr. G. 
Fordham, jun. to the editor of the **London Morning 
Chronicle,’’ and published in that paper: 

*Sr—The letters of vour lively correspondent, ‘O. 
P. Q.’ are read with great interest by many of your 
readers. Frighttal as is the picture which he draws of 
France, it is less frightful, 1 conceive, than that which 
our own country presents at the present time. In every 
point of view, the comparison is in favor of France. 
The distress in France is chiefly confined, | suppose, 
to the unemployed in cities and some large manufactur- 
ing towns; but in our Own country, the distress extends 
over the whole suriace. The numbers of unemployed 
and distressed manufacturers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land must be much greater than the number of the 
same class in France, in comparison with the whole po- 
pulation. Then we must add to this evil the state of the 
farming poor, who are still employed on the roads, in 
gangs of twenty to forty, plotting the destruction of their 
masiers’ property by midnight fires. Ut there are men 




















be Paris who must support themselves out of a shilling 


per day, there are many thousands in Ireland who are 
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obliged to live, (or rather to starve), ov two pence a day, 
The comparison must be greatly in favor of France, be- 
cause the causes of distress are much less in that coun- 
try. Compare the debts of the two countries, and the 
general expenses of carrying on the respective govern- 
ments. Then look at the comparative costs of establish- 
ed religions. What an immeuse difference in this single 
item! The clergy ot England and Ireland cost the coun- 
try more than the clergy of ali Christendom besides, — 
Perhaps you think the comparison might stop here; but 
that must not be the case, for, to quote your own words, 
**Paxution in this country is much heavier than is usually 
thought, immense sums being levied in the country for 
local purposes, to which, in other countries, the taxes 
are assigned.”? Under most cf the governments of the 
eontinent, the church, education, the administration ot 
justice, the maintenance of the poor, the police, &c. are 
paid by the state. For all these objects immense sums 
are separately paid by the people oi England; the county 
rates alone equalling the whole revenue of many a con- 
tinental kingdom.” 

It is enough—and these things are true. Such are 
the fruits of *‘cheap’’ labor—such the inevitable pro- 
gress of a society wherein the people are divided into 
masters and slaves, great proprietors or wretched de- 
yendents, The middle class, that was the glory of Eng- 
fad when the phrase ‘‘tree born Eglishman” meant 
something, hus nearly disappeared; and the cold-blood- 
ed aristocrats of our own land will so ‘‘ride rough-shod” 
over our, at present, free and happy working people, if 
they are asses enough to permit it; and throw up their 
hats and Auzza fora pariy that would send thei and 
their children supperless to bed. In the awlul presence 
of the SUPREME JUDGE of oll things, let it not be} 
imputed to me, that J have had any part in such degra. 
dation of HIS creature man! 





ABOMINABLE. We copied into our last an account of 
a duel near Port Tobacco, in Maryland, in which one 
of the parties was said to have been killed and the other 
badly wounded. It seems that there is no manuer of 
truth in the story, 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. We have received from 
New York a well writien pamphlet on this subject.— 
The plan of the writer is the purchase and colonization 
of two milions of persons, by the government of the U. 
States! If so disposed, it is, perhaps, within the means 
of the national government, and the range of circum- 
stances, to keep the colored population in check; but 
even that would require a large expenditure of money— 
if practicable to colonize aud provide for them, as we 
must needs suppose would be done. But the southern 
people will not agree to be ‘‘taxed” to pay for what 
they regard as their own property—and will, indeed, ge- 
nerally resist the adoption of any measure which looks 
to « final extinction of negro slavery in the United States. 
They love their slaves, and say that their slaves love 
them. We do not see any reason why those who are not 
slave-holders should press this subject, to separate per- 
sons so much attached to one another—so mutually 
advantageous—so happy and contented. We only ir- 
ritate, by suffering our feelings to enter into this ques- 
tion. A general emancipation and removal, if ever 
brought about, must work their own way; and the time 
will come when “something MuST be done.” At that 




















period, if southern gentlemen can find constitutional 
power by which those of the non-slaveholding states may 
assist them—no doubt the latter will cheertully do so: | 
but until then, we are not for obtruding our services on 
those who scorniully rejectthem, and would wish them 
to “manage their own concerns in their own way.”” We; 
shall do the same. They delight in slave-workers—we 
Jove white and happy and saucy workmg people. De 
gustibus non disputandum. But in those states wherein 
emancipation and colonization are sincerely desired, 
Jet the work go on—as in Maryland for example; and it 
eannot be complaimed of by Virgiwia and the states tur- 
ther south, that Maryland, or the non slave-holding 
states, shall decidedly throw back any part of their color- 
ed population which they are disposed to hurl from them, 
pO matter on whom the mischiet, that (hey apprehend to 








themselves, may fall! We have enough already of such 
burthens to bear, for others; and will not consent to re- 
ceive “‘toreign’’ persons of color, to be fed at our ex- 
pense. It ‘*‘charity begins at home” with them—so jr 
does with us, 

Tue cuotera. We have accounts from England to 
the 14th January. There are no official statements of 
the progress of the cholera; but 66 new cases were re- 
ported at Neweasile on the 8th and 9th Jan. and sume 
at other places. It would seem that the alarm had ra. 
ther subsided, and as if the disease was assuming a less 
fatal character. It has been computed that since the 
first appearance of the cholera, fourteen years ago, it has 
destroyed filty millions of persons. But that cannot be— 
though whole districts in Asia seemed almost depopulat- 
ed by it. 

‘‘Nuxuiricaton!”? At Saco, Maine, on Christmas 
eve, the rev. William Jenkins married Messrs. ‘Theo. 
philus, Richard, Thomas, Titus, Jonathan, Ebenezer 
and John Hutcheson—to Misses Martha, Eliza, Sarah 
Ann, Mary, Judith Virginia and Peggy Wells. So seven 
Wells were ‘‘nullificated” in one evening! A profitable 
affair for the parson, unless he worked by the job, and 
at wholesale prices. 





THE RAIL ROAD. The business on this road is going 
on to increase. On Monday last 1,464 bbls. flour, 10 
tons pig iron, 66 bushels ot rye, 300 do, shorts, 29 tons 
granite and 48 tons wood, reached Baltimore: 95 wagons 
arrived and 40, laden with various merchandise, departed, 





Maryann. It may be expected, we think, that the 
legislature ot this state, at the present session, will pass 
a strong law to prevent the introduction of slaves and 
the ingress of tree persons of color, and also making 
liberal provisions for the colonization and comfort ot 
such of the latter as shall be willing to remove to Al- 
rica. 





Battimore. The board of directors of the Chesa- 
speake and Delaware canal, having refused to suffer the 
barges attached to the steam-boat lines to pass, unjess 
10,000 dollars (the demand for a whole year) was paid— 
passengers now proceed, by land, by way of Frenchtown 
and Neweastle, as heretofore. ‘They will very soon be 
conveyed on the rail road. It is well made a question, 
whether the canal company has not forfeited its charter, 
by refusing a passage toa boat, (properly fitted for the 
canal), on paying the lawful toll. 

The rail road is so nearly ready that a ear has passed 
the whule distance, from wharf to wharf. If the weather 
is good, it will be in use next week. 





Diep, at Annapolis, on the 17th inst. John Edelen, 
esq. «© member of the house of delegates from Charles 
county—one of the most upright and estimable sons of 
Mary land— intelligent and honorable, 





Names. Some Pennsylvanian at Washington, who, 
among other things, has complimented the people of his 
state because that a colored man, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed fire-maker and errant runner 
at one of the public offices in the metropolis, and signs 
himselt **ulpehocken, of Yellow Breeches,” is a cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia “Sentinel”—insists, 
‘that J'ulpehocken is as good a Pennsylvania cognomen 


as Rando/ph is Virginian, and if my mansion happens to 


be on the Yellow Breeches, is not that as fair a stream 
as Roanoke? whatever airs the ‘ancient dominion” may 
take about it.’’ 





‘‘Economy.” There have been extensive dissentions 
among the *‘Harmonists,”’ at Economy, in Pennsylvania— 
and 217 persons, males and females, have signed and 
published a paper withdrawing all authority trom the 
Messrs. Rapp, as to the management of their concerns, 
&e. Mr. Frederick;Rapp replies, and states that of the 
siguers 55 are minors, and 32 not regular members of 
the society—and that a large majority of the members 
are satisfied that they, [his father and himself} should 
continue as heretofore, The coutroversy has led to the 
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institution of legal proceedings—those who have with- 
drawn demanding their share of the property accumulat- 
ed; and the whole facts will, in due time, be before the 

ublic. As the property of the society is exceedingly 
valuable, it is hardly to be expected that the suits will 
terminate speedily. There will be causes for the ‘‘law’s 
delay,” on one side or the other. 





Detaware. The legislature of this state recently 
adjourned. Among the acts passed was one prohibiting 
the use of fire arms to free negroes and free mulattocs, 
regulating their meetings for public worship and for 
other purposes. 





Virornta.—The bill relative to the removal of the 
feee colored population of that state was passed by a 
vote of 79 to 41. Its leading features, according to the 
Richmond Whig, are as follows:— 

The bill excludes coercion, except as to those Free 


Negroes who remain in the state contrary to the law of 


1806 (a numerous class). It makes an appropriation ot 


$35,000 for 1832—and of $90,000 for 1833, tor the de- | 


ortation of Free Negroes willing to go, of the class 
above mentioned who are compelled to go, and of such 
as may be emancipated, the owners not providing the 
means--to some place beyond the limits of the U. States, 
left to the discretion of the Central Board. ‘This board 
is to consist of the Governor, ‘Treasurer, and Auditor, 
ex officio, who are clothed with the power of appointing 
agencies at Norfolk, Petersburg or other places, 

AvaBamMA. Among the acts passed at the late session 
of the legislature of this state was one relating to *‘in- 
cendisry publications.” It requests the governor to 
open a correspondence with the goveraors of those states 
in which such publications have been or may be issued, 
for the purpose of procuring their suppression, or at 
least of preventing their being sent into the slave-lolding 
states. It further declares that the refusal of any state 
to make use of the means which it possesses, tor the 
suppression of such publications, will be regarded by 
Alabama “as evineive of a spirit hostile to that friend- 


ship and good understanding which should characterise | 


sister states, and as inimical to her peace and satety.”? 





New Orveans. Bernard Marigny has been elected 
a member of the legislature of Lou.siana, from this city, 
after an ardent contest, beating Samuel J. Peters 130 
votes. Mr. M. is said to bea “Jackson man,” and Mr. 
P. a friend of Mr. Clay—but the contest [much to be 
regretted] was more between the American and French 
population, than political parties; and the latter suc- 
ceeded, 





Texas. The introduction of slaves, by emigrants from 
the United States, in defiance of the laws of Mexico, 
seems to have excited the attention of the government— 
but the colonists, for the sake of their negroes, talk of re- 
sisting! We hope that the settlers will be compelled to 
obey the laws, or quit the country. The conditions on 
which they might occupy it were well known before 
they entered upon it—and, on every account, should be 
respected, 





Evroprg. The leading powers seem (o have one com- 
mon fear of the effects of a general European war, and 
hence have resorted to all sorts of management to pre- 
serve an armed peace. Exch seems jealous and lear- 
ful of the other—and no one has confidence in his 
neighbor, though much courtesy is extended in their 
relations one with another. A disarming has been re- 
peatedly spoken of—but every thing remains on the 
war establishment. The latest accounts would show 
some gathermg of the elements of discord. An armed 
interference in the questions depending between Hol- 
land and Belgium, would now probably lead to impor- 
tant events; and if Don Pedro shall get a footing in 
Portugal, and Don Ferdinand, of Spain, interfere, as it 
i probable that he will, in behalf of the dearly belov- 
ed Don Miguel, England will probably have something 
to say about the matter. So much, we tiink, may be 
assumed—that the affairs of Europe are very unsettled 
and interesting; and England and France are exceedingly 
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liable to internal commotions, at the present time, 
In the first, the poverty and wretehedness of the people 
seem nearly to have reached that point at which resis- 
tance must begin. 


TUMULT IN THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. The late papers 
contain «a report of some exceedingly violent proceed- 
ings in the French chamber of deputies. ‘he minister 
‘ot public instruction, having appeared at the tribune to 
|detend a larger vote of money tor the civil list than had 
been proposed by the commission, and having uttered 
‘the sentiment in reply to a deputy,—“If you banish 
| luxury from the palace of the king, it will soon be banish- 
ed from the houses of lis subjects” the deputies of the 
extremes of the chamber rose and cried aloud—*“ Louis 
Philip has no subjects”? M. M, Caber, Clere, Lasalle, 
| Laboissiere and others exclaimed, the king has not sub- 
jects. Order, order! let the minister be called to order! 
M. Marehal—Those who make kings, are no longer 
subjects, but citizens. During five minutes not a word 
'was heard except personal and outrageous cries against 
the justemilieu. The tumult and disorder continued 
during the remainder of the sitting. Although the 
president might be seen ringing with violence his great 
bell, yet it could not be heard. No one paid any atten- 
tion to the president, and the most tumultuous and vio- 
lent observations were made by all parties, one against 
‘the other, in various parts of the chamber. At half 
past six the sitting closed in the midst of noise, menace, 
and agitation. 

This matter assumied so much importance that 164 
members of the chamber have signed a tormal protest 
against the use of the word ‘‘subjects,”’ as applicable to 
the people of France; and even Lafayette, whose health 
had not permitted his attendance in the chamber, re- 
quested that his colleagues would receive his adhesion 
to their protest. 











Jamaica. We haveawtlul details of the late proceed- 
ings of the slaves in this island. One hundred and fifiy 
estates had been laid waste by fire—some of them the 
'most extensive in the island—and the whole damage, 
from this cause, is put down at fifteen millions of dollars. 
More than two thousand slaves had been killed or ex- 
ecuted—hung up by scores, and without much ceremo- 
ny, or shot down, at sight; and a great number had been 
flogged a la militarie. Vhe number of white persons 
killed, is not stated. At one time it is said that thirty 
thousand negroes were embodied, some of them armed. 
They had bec» dispersed, but many were thought to 
have retired to the mountsins. ‘The governor issued a 
proclamation denouncing the punishment of deuth on all 
who did not surrender before the 10th of February, and 
orders were issued against the publication of the confese 
sions of any of the “rebels, relative to the conspiracy,” 
The “Maroons,” appear to have rendered most import- 
ant service to the white population, in this great emer- 
gency. We thought that all of this class of persons had 
been expelled—by one of the grossest violations of 
the faith of treaties which Aad marked modern times; 
and yet the remnant combats on the side of those who 
so much wronged their fathers and themselves! 

A Kingston paper of Jan. 27, our latest date, say s—— 
‘It is evident that the neck of the rebellion is broken, 
but whether the measures which have been pursned will 
induce the rebels who have taken shelter in the woods 
to return to duty or not, time only can show, ” 

A leiter from the head quarters of maj. gen. Hilton, 
dated Jan, 24, says-— 

““We are here in the midst of burnt estates, but you 





must not suppose that the whole country looks black 
and burnt. With the exception of the works, the whole 
country is green; few ofthe canes have been burnt, and 
those which have, still show green tops.” 

Martial law would be continued until late in the pre- 
sent month, February; for it is stated——‘*If measures at 
once decisive, and justice summary, as well as punish- 
ment severe, be not pursued, the country will be ruined 
long ere the last head of the hydra is cut off. Ifthe bu- 
siness be not done immediately, we shall be undone,” 





QveEER THINGS. The editor of the Danville, **Vir. 





ginia’’ Reporter, calls the rejection of Mr. Van Buren, 
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“unprecedented and factious!”? One similar ease ap- 
peared in the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and a se- 
cond in that of Mr. Madison, and perhaps there were 
others, and a ‘factions’ proceeding was not then im- 
puted. The senators thought, as they had a right to 
think, that the presidents had not selected proper men 
u8 ministers lo foreign courts—as they think now, 

At the late ‘Jackson Convention” held at Columbus, 
Ohio, a “whole” blockhead offered the following reso- 
Jution—but somebody happened to recollect that the 
present president had, in his own person, established 
the precedent of the very proceeding which the princi- 
ple of this resolution was wisely designed to condemn— 
and so it was not agreed to! 

& Resolved, That we consider a candidate for the pre- 
sidency of the United States opposed to the incumbent 
of that station, disqualified for the proper discharge of 
the duty of a senator in congress, and incapable of per- 
forming justly the constitutional functions of an advi- 
ser and executive counsellor,”’ 

That convention, however, passed the following reso- 
Jution—which exactly chimes with the one offered by 
Mr. Clay to the senate, and which has been so ably dis- 
cussed by himself and others— 

** Resolved, Vhat we approve of reducing the reve- 
nue of the general government to a conformity with our 
expenditures, But by such an adjustment as will ope- 
rate to the protection of owr domestic industry.” 


——~ 











A late number of the “Richmond Enquirer” contains 
a long essay signed, ‘fA voice trom the country.” It 
speaks of “the prostration of the dignity and integrity 
of the senate of the United States, by the coalition of 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster—who, with their united 
forces, have accomplished one of the darkest and foul- 


Se 


**If combinations and coalitions, not to say CONSPIR,. 
CIES, in the senate, to abuse a high trust—shall be made 
manifest, the people in their sovereignty must interfere 
and ameud the constitution tor their own safety, ‘The 
period is not, in our Opinion, remote, when the constity. 
tion will undergo revision on the following points:~ 

“Ist. An apportionment of senators according to po. 
pulation—thei election by the people, and for a shortey 

ertod, 

‘2d. Limiting their powers to purposes wholly and 
exclusively legis/utive.”’ 

This is going the “tentire swine.” 

Sometime ago—just before the rejection of Mr. Van 
Buren, the ‘*Richmond Enquirer” said— 

“We are not aware of there being a single man who 
is now importuning him to offer or accept [of the no. 
mination for the vice presidency.} For ourselves, we 
firmly believe that his nomination is not the object of 
the Baltimore convention, We have disclaimed every 
such desire—-and, if such were its object, we should be 
the first to desire no such convention to be called.” 

The “Albany Argus” has a fou! quarrel with the “New 
York Courier & Enquirer.’’ ‘The editors have called one 
another almost every thing but honest men—though on 
some points they harmonize, ‘The former quotes the 
latter, when speaking of the president, as follows: 

**We know the general—his meri's and well earned 
reputation. We love him for his kindness to ourselves— 
we honor him for the honor he has added to his country 
—we rejoice at his success, for it has been sought and 
obtained by enlarging the happiness and prosperity of 
the union—we will support him in the coming conflict, 
[remember the promise\ for his purposes are pure, and 
his ambition the ambition of a patriot. Jt is not his fault, 


est deedsthatever disgraced the annals of any country.” ) although it is a national mistortune, that traffickers in 


‘“That this triumvirate have leagued together to aim a 
blow at the president, will not be denied; and at the 
same time, to gratify their malignity and hatred to- 
wards a man—to borrow an expression from a great 
writer—‘the daily beauty of whose character makes 
them ugly’ and whose magnanimous conduct forms a 
happy and striking contrast to those desperate in- 
triguers.”’ 

“The ground which this party in the seaate took for 
rejecting Van Buren’s nomination, is a deliberate insult 
to the people. That an administration, of which, you 
might say Clay was ut the head, bad lost entirely the 
confidence of the people—and which had been dismiss- 
ed from their service in consequence of the misma- 
nagement of their affairs—that in order to seeure, by ne- 


gotiation witha foreign power, an important interest of | 


athe nation, Messrs. Clay and Webster should think that 
it was improper and highly dishonorable that any allu- 
sion in the instructions given to Mr. McLane, should 
ve made to this defunct—this puritan and black-legged 
administration, so justly termed by Mr. Randolph— 
aipon which the people had passed their verdict, and 
upon which they had stamped the seal of their eternal 
Misgust and disapprobation.” 

‘*Let me now ask, my tellow-citizens, where were the 
senators from Virginia when this foul plot was hatching 
and brought to consummation in the senate? Her voice 
was dumb—silent as the grave. She should have been 
heard, and heard in a voice of thunder! Her represen- 
tatives should have proclaimed this dark deed, and held 
it up to the execration of the people. That the senate 
chamber should have been made the scene of such an 
infamous cabal—a place hitherto deemed sacred anid 
inviolable from all political intrigue, is mortifying and 
disgraceful.”’ 

**Mr. Clay was aware of the keen and canine appetite 
with which Mr. Calhoun was prepared to devour his 
victim, and therefore insidiously contrived to place the 
banguet before him. With what eager delight he seiz- 
ed upon it. we have already seen,” 

There is a great deal more of such matter—but these 
brief extracts are sufficient. 


The ‘official’? of New York, the ‘Courier and En- 
quirer,”” whose senior editor holds a profitable office, 
speaks of the senate in the following terms. 


| politics—political brokers—following in the wake ot his 


; popular career, and raising their votces in clamorous 


| praise, are found scattered over this fair state, and reap- 


‘ing a golden harvest, while their profligacy is undis- 
‘covered amidst the triumphs of the democratic party. 
‘It is time that the people should awake from their le- 
thargy. We loose nothing by unmasking and driving 
from our ranks those who proclaim themselves advocates 
of general Jackson, tor the money which is to be made.” 

The italics are givenas we findthem in the *‘Argus.”) 

The **New Hampshire Patriot” thus speaks of the 
‘Courier & Enquirer?” 

‘*There is searcely a doubt remaining on our minds, 
that the New York Courier & Enquirer is owned, soul 
and body, by the United States bank, and that before 
long it will be arrayed in open hostility to the adminis- 
tration and general Jackson, either by a nominal transler 
to other proprietors, or by a bolt outright of its editors. 
Then there will be another great ery raised of *re-action,’ 
Duff Green and Stephen Simpson, we fear, are not the 
only editors who have supported the cause of democracy 
from motives exclusively selfish.” 

The New Hampshire Patriot says that scarcely any 
less feeling is manitested among the democracy of that 
state, on the occasion of the rejection of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, “than was manifested on the rejection by the same 
senate of the honorable Isaac Hill.” 





The ‘‘Globe” publishes the following as a letter writ- 
ten in Prince William county, Va. Alter assajling the 
vice president for forgetting “‘what was dae to the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson,” the writer says—“AS 
to the Messrs. Milier, Chambers, Poindexter, Moore, 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, and all THE GANG of liegemen and 
deserters—they deserve pity or punishment, according to 
the strength of their capacity to understand right from 
wrong. No doubt many thought that whatever Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Calhoun done must be right—and they merit 
pity, while others, with understanding enough to know 
what was right, were worthless enough to do what —¥ 
wrong, ‘Verily, verily, they shall have their reward. 





BRIEF NOTICES. , 
A panther, nine feet long, from the nose to the tail, 
was lately shot inthe Alleghany mountains, near Sehells- 
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burg, Somerset county, Pennsylvania, Animals of this 
kind were numerous in these mountains fifty years ago— 
pat an “farmed people” has rendered therm scarce. ‘he 
Pyrennees would soon be cleared of wolves, if such a 
population as we have inhabited the parts adjacent, for 
they have nearly cleared our own mountains, already. 
The importance of the establishment of the American 
colony at Liberia appears to be justly appreciated by 
some of the British writers. ‘ihe Westminster (Lon- 
don) Review says, in reference to it:—**The Americans 
ere successfully planting tree negroes or the coast of At- 


rica; a greater event possibly, in its consequences, than | 


any that has occurred since Columbus set sail for the 
new world,” 


The culture of the plant from which opium is derived | 


has lately been introduced into Egypt, where it has per- 
fectly succeeded. It has been productive the past year 
of a profit of more than three millions of franes. “The 
Egyptian opium is now in greater demand than that from 
the Levant and Asia Minor. 

We forgot to mention that Anderson, the English 
singer, was announced to perform at the Adelphi theatre, 
in Baltimore, on a certain night last week—a most hum- 
ble apology having been made for him in the papers; 
but before he appeared on the stage, the house was at- 
tacked from without—the green room invaded, the win- 


° } 
dows broken, and a good deal of other damage done, and | 


the design to introduce him abandoned. The man is 
made too important—but it now seems settled, that his 
*"oceupation’s gone” in the United States. 

The first volume of the new edition of Marshall’s 
life of Washingtoun—writien over by the celebrated judge, 
its author,—has just been completed by the publisher at 
Philadelphia. ‘Che National Gazette states that the 
yortrant of Washington, engraved for this work, by Mr. 
Lene, is one of the finest specimens of American 
advancement in the art. In Europe, it would be deemed 
worthy of the reputation of any engraver of London ar 
Paris, 

Capt. Ross, who sailed from England three years ago 
to discover a North West passage, has not been heard 
of since, It is feared that the ship’s company have pe- 
rished, 

The theatre at Providence, R. I. has been sold to be 
converted into a place of worship. 

It is stated that a navigation round or through the 
famous raft in the Red river will soon be made, in pur- 
suance of the act of congress appropriating money for 
the purpose; the work being much advanced under 
charge of lieutenant Sewall, ot the engineers. 

A large party of very respectable gentlemen, of New 
York, lately gave a public dinner to general Santander, 
Jate vice president of Colombia, in testimony of their 
respect for his public and private character. 

A man of the name of Sovereign appears to have 
murdered his wife and six children, in London district, 
Upper Canada, The description is horrible. Sovereign 
has since confessed the fact, and starved himself to death! 

The ship Dee, of Liverpoal, having 300 casks of gun- 
powder on board, was struck with lightning and blown 
up. All the ship’s company, 40 in number, were Jost. 

The brig Java, of Salem, trom Batavia, was recently 
wrecked on our coast during a snow storm, and went to 
pieces. She had 600,000 Ibs. of coffee, and 14,0U0 Ibs. 
of nutmegs on board. 

Protessor Hare, of Philadelphia, was lately badly 
wounded by the explosion of « small bottle of fulminat- 
ing silver, containing about two ounces. It was at first 
feared that his hand would have to be amputated—two 
persons, at the distance of ten feet were knocked down, 
und two other persons wounded. 





TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—1st SESSION, 
SENATE. 

February 16. Mr, Troup presented the memorial 
of the corporation of Savannah, praying for the erec- 
tion of barracks in that city. 

Mr. Foot reported a bill relative to pensions—read 
and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. Kane inoved a resolution inquiring into the pro- 
prety of making an appropriation for the improvement 
ef the navigation of the Kaskaskia river in Hlinois, 








; Mr. Foot submitted the following resolutions: 
| Resolved, That the committee on naval affairs be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of regulating and fixing, by law, the 
compensation of the officers of the navy, with a view to regulate 


the compensatien of the officers of the army and navy, agreeably 
to their relative rank in the service. 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of regulating ard fixing, by law, 
the compensation of the army, with a view to equalize the eom- 


pensation of officers of the navy and army in a peace establish- 
ment, 


| Mr. J/olmes’ resolutions calling on the secretary of 
| the treasury for information as to the delay in the pub- 
| lication of the statements of our foreign commerce, and 
‘of his not having complied with the call of the senate 
\for information with respect to the British colonial 
trade, were taken up. 
Mr. Forsyth opposed the resolutions, and Mr. Webd- 
/ster and Mr. Holmes replied to him. 

Mr. Forsyth moved to lay the first resolution on the 
'table, which motion was decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Buckner, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, 
| Ellis, Forsyth. Grundy, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Poin- 
| dexter, Robinson, Smith, Troup, White, and Wilkins—19, 

NAYS— Messys, Bell,, Chambers, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
| Hendricks, Holmes, Miller, Moore, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, 
| Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, ‘Tazewell, ‘Tumlinson, Waggaman, 
j}and Webster—19. 

The yeas and nays being equally divided, the chair 
decided the.question in the negative, 

The question was then taken on laying the second re- 
solution on the table, and it was decided in the affirma- 
itive by the following vote: 


YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Buckner, Chambers, Dallas, Dicker. 
son, Dudley, Eliis, Ewing. Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, 
| Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 
| Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Silsbee, Smith, Tipton, 
| Tomlinson, Troup, Webter, White, and Wilkins—32. 


| NAYS-~Messrs. Bell, Holmes, Ruggles, Seymour, and Taze- 
| well—S§. 


Atter some further debate, by Messrs. Tazewell, 
Chambers, Webster and Hoimes in favor of the first re« 
|} solution, and Mr. Forsyth, in opposition, the first reso- 
} lution was adopted. 

Mr. Clay’s resolution relative to the tariff was then 
taken up, when Mr. Grundy, in a speech of two hours, 
concluded his remarks in opposition to the resolution, 

Mr. Ewing having expressed a desire of addressing 
the senate, on to-morrow, on the subject, moved an ads 
journment. The senate then adjourned, 


February 17. Mr. White, presented the petition of 
a number of the citizens of Jefferson county, Tennes- 
see, in favor of re-chartering the bank of the U. States, 

The resolutions submitted by Mr. fot, yesterday, 
relative to the pay of the officers of the army and navy, 
were amended by adding the marine corps, and then 
adopted, 

‘The apportionment bill from the house of represen- 
tatives was then taken up, and read the second time, and 
reterred, at the instance of Mr. Wedster,to a select 
committee. 


Mr. Clay’s resolution relative to the tariff was then 
taken up, when 

Mr. Ewing addressed the senate two hours in favor of 
it, without concluding, when the senate adjourned ta 
Monday. 

Febriiary 20. Mr. Silsbee presented the petitions of 
the banks of Newburyport, Massachusetts, praying.that 
the charter of the bank of the United States may be re 
newed, Referred. 


Mr. Moore presented a similar memorial from the 
bank of Aiabama. Referred. 

On motion of Mr. Ellis, the senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business; and when, after the 
lapse of an hour, the doors were opened, 

The special order of the day, Mr. Clay’s resolution, 
relative to the tariff, together with Mr. //ayne’s amend- 
ment, was taken up; and Mr. Ewing resumed and con- 
cluded his speech in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. Miller expressed a desire to address the senate 
on the subject to-morrow, 

The appropriation bill for fortifications was taken up, 
read twice, and referred to the committee on finance, 

The bill making appropriations for revolutionary and 
other pensioners for the year 1832; and the bill making 
appropriations for the naval service for 1832, were re- 
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spectively taken up, read twice, and referred to the 
same committee. 

Also, the bil! from the house, for the payment of ar- 
rearages of the naval service charged on the contingent 
fund, prior to January, 1852. 

The vice president communicated a letter from the 
secretary of the treasury, in reply to Mr. Holmes’ reso- 
lution, calling for the reasons of the delay in the trans- 
mission of the annual commercial statements. [The 
secretary recoinmends that collectors, hereafter, be di- 
rected, under proper penalties, to make their returns 
monthly instead of quarterly, ] 

The bill for the adjustment of the claims of South 
Carolina, was twice read and referred. 

The senate then adjourned. 

February 21. ‘The vice president presented the me- 
morial of Joseph Nourse, late register of the treasury, 
praying that his claim against the United States, ascer- 
tained by judicial decision, may be paid. Referred. 

Mr. Miller presented the memorial of the citizens of 
Camden, S. Carolina, praying for an examination into 
the causes of the failure of the mail between that place 
and the city of Washington, and also for the reduction 
of the postage on letters. Referred. 

Mr. Bell, of N. H. and Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, pre- 
sented sundry memorials from the banks in their re- 
spective states, praying for the renewal of the charter of 
the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. Webster, trom the select committee, reported 
the bill for the apportionment of representatives, without 
amendment. 

Mr, Smith, from the committee of finance, reported 
the several appropriation bills referred to that commit- 
tee yesterday, without amendments, which were seve- 
rally read, passed and returned to the other house. 

The vice president communieated a report from the 
secretary of war, shewing the number of licenses grant- 
ed to trade with the Indians, 

The senate resumed the consideration of Mr. Clay’s 
resolution relative to the tariff, Xe. 

Mr. Miller, of S. C. spoke two hours in support of 
Mr. Hayne’s amendment; when he gave way for a mo- 
tion to adjourn, ‘The senate adjourned. 

February 23. Several memorials were presented 
from the states of N. Himpshire, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
favorable to the bank of the United States. 

The bill for the adjustment of the claims of South 
Caroliza, was reported without amendment. 

Mr. Benton reported a bill to repeal so much of the 
laws relative to brevet rank, as authorise the president 
to confer that rank on officers who may have served 
ten years. 

Mr. Holmes submiited a resolution inquiring into the 
propriety of providing by law for a more permanent 
tenure of office for judges of territories or for a dil- 
ferent mode of appointment. 

Several bills for the relief of private individuals were 
passed. 

Mr. Miller concluded his speech on Mr. Clay’s reso- 
lution—and was followed by Mr. Dallas—when the 
senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, Feb.17. Mr. Jrwin reported a bill to aid io 
the education of deaf and dumb persons. 

Several bills and reports on private claims were re- 
ported and disposed of. 

Mr. Branch reported a bill for the regulation of the 
navy and privateer and navy hospital funds——twice read 
and committed, 

Mr. Archer reported a resolution for the reference, 
to the committee on foreign affairs, of that part of the 
president’s message to the last congress relative to the 
contingent expenses of foreign intercourse. 

Mr. Blair reported a bill to construct a road from 
Portsmouth, Ohio, to a point south of the Linden moun- 
tains in North Carolina--referred to the committee of 
the whole. 

Mr. Jarvis reported a bill making appropriations for 
the public buildings. 

‘lhe resolution moved some days since relative to the 
painting of a full length likeness of Washington was 
taken up, and, alter an animated debate, adopted. 
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The house then proceeded to the orders of the day, 
and took up the engrossed appropriation bills. 

That for the naval service having been read a third 
time, and the question being on its passage, 

Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, moved its re-commit- 
ment, with instructions to strike out the appropriation 
of seventy-two thousand dollars for the navy yard at 
Brooklyn. He supported his motion in a speech of 
length and animation. Mr. McDuffie opposed his mo- 
tion. as did Messrs. Verplanck, Cambreleny, White ani 
Hoffman. Mr, Burges supported it in a speech of much 
power. The bill was finally passed. 

The bill for arrearages m the naval service, and the 
bill for fortifications, were then severally taken up and 
passed. The house then adjourned, 


Saturday, Feb. 18. Mr. Drayton reported a bill for 
the relief of certain officers whose property was de. 
stroyed at fort Delaware-—-twice read and committed. 

Mr. Watmough moved a resolution inquiring into the 
propriety of making an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of piers in the Delaware river, at the mouth of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, reported by Mr. Jarvis, from the 
committee on the public buildings, on the 14th inst. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be authorized 
to employ Horatio Greenough, of Massachusetts, to execute in 
marble a full length pedestrian statue of Washington, to be 
placed in the centre of the Rotundo of the capitol; the head to be 
a copy of Houdon’s Washington, fin the capitol at Richmond} 
and the accessories to be left to the judgment of the artist. 

After a desultory debate, the resolution was adopted 
by a vote of ayes 114, nays 50, 

The house then took up the bill for the relief of Su- 
san Decatur--A debate ensued, but before any decision 
was had, the house adjourned. 


Monday, Feb. 20. Mr. AicKay, of N. C. appeared, 
was qualified and took his seut. 

Several memorials from different parts of the union 
favorable to the renewal of the charter of the Bank of 
the United States, were presented and reterred. 

Mr. Drayton, trom the committee on military affairs, 
reported the bill to authorize the secretary of war to 
relinquish the title of the United States to the site of 
fort Gansevoort, in the harbor of New York, which bill 
was read a first and second time, and committed, 

Mr. Cambreleng made the following report: 

‘*‘The committee of commerce, to whom was referred 
the petition of Moses Smith, has examined his improve- 
ment for adjusting the polarity of the needle in the 
mariner’s compass. Though simple in its character, 
they have no doubt of its great utility to mariners, and 
that the discovery is worthy the patronage of the navy 
department,”’ 

The report was read and concurred in. 

Mr. Thomas, of Louisiana, in fulfilment of one of the 
items contained in the report of the joint committee, 
appointed to make arrangements for the celebration of 
the centennial! birth-day of George Washington, moved 
the following resolution: 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, That, in 
respect to the centennial birth-day of George Washington, the 
two houses will adjourn from the 21st to the 23d of the present 
month; and that the presiding officers of the two housez be re- 
specttully authorized to adjourn them accordingly. Agreed to. 

Mr. Howard’s motion for a reconsideration of the 
vote ordering the printing of certain documents on the 
subjects of canals and rail roads, came up for considera- 
tion; and, on motion of Mr, Mercer, was so amended as 
to include the printing of that part of a document, shew- 
ing the relative utility and cost of rai) roads and canals, 
and certain other parts of said document, to be selected 
by the committee on roads and canals, The resolution, 
as amended, passed, 

The bill, in addition to the act granting relief to cer- 
tain insolvent debtors of the United States, came up for 
consideration, and, after discussion, was postponed until 
to-morrow. ‘The house adjourned. 


Tuesday, Feb. 21. Mr. Boon reported a bill to gra- 
duate the price of public lands—twice read and com- 
mitted, 

Mr. Jrwin presented the memorial of the inhabitants 


‘of Zanesville, Ohio, in favor of the renewal of the ehar- 


ter of the bank of the United States—reterred. 
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Mr. Wickliffe reported a bill ma on for 
the sale of the public grounds in the cities of Pensacola 
and St. Augustine, and to reserve certain lots and build- 
ings for public purposes. wow 

The speaker presented a communication from Michael 
Nourse, praying a subscription on the part of congress 
to a fac simile edition of the accounts of general Wasu- 
yncTon during the revolutionary war. [General Wash- 
ington received no compensation tor his services other 
than his actual expenses—and these accounts, it appears, 
were kept in his own hand writing) 

Mr. E. Everelt’s resolution relative to the Chickasaw 
treaty came up for consideration, and was amended so 
as to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the committee on the public lands be instruct- 
ed to finquire to whom, and on what conditions, the tract of land 
reserved by the 4th article of the treaty with the Chickasaw tribe 


of Indians of October 19, 1818, was leased: Whether the said tract 
has reverted to the United States on the failure of the conditions, 
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of the reservation: Whether any change has been made, or at- 
tempted to be made, in the lease aforesaid, inconsistent with the 
conditions and object of the reservation: and, if so, when, by 
whom, in whose favor,and to what effect, said change was made, 
or attempted to be made: By whom the tract aforesaid is now 
occupied, possessed, or claimed: What was its reputed value in 
1818, and what és its value, as far as the same can be ascertained; 
with power to send for persons and papers, aud with leave to re- 
port what measures, (if avy) it is proper for this house to adopt 
iu the premises. ; : 

A great deal of desultory discussion followed, and many 
questions were started and decided—one between the 
speaker and Mr. Wickliffe, on a point of order, in which 
the former gave way. ‘The previous question was called 
for and not sustained, and motions to postpone, &c. 
lost. At last, the previous question was again moved 
and carried—and the yeas aud nays on the resolution 
being ordered, they stood thus— 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, Allison, Appleton, Archer, 
Armstrong, Babeock, Banks, Noyes Barber, John 5S. Barbour, Barn- 
well, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Branch, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, 
Burges, Cahoon, Chandler, Choate, Claiborne, Collier,Silas Con- 
dit, Bates Cooke, Crane, Creighton, Daniel, Davenport, John Davis, 
Dearborn, Denny, Dewart Dickson, Doddridge, Drayton, Duncan, 
Elisworth, Geo. Evans, J. Evans, Edw. Everett, Felder, Fitzgerald, 
Ford, Grenneh, Griffin, Heister, Hodges, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, 
Huntington, Ibrie, Irvin, Jarvis, Jeniter, Cave Johuson, Kendall, 
Kennon, Adam King, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, McDuftie, Me- 
Kay, MeKennan, Milligan, Newton, Pearce, Pendieton, Pitcher, 
Potts, Randolph, Root, Russell, Wm. B. Shepard, Smith, Southard, 
Stanbery, Storrs, ‘Taylor, Francis ‘Thomas, ‘tompkins, Tracy, 
Vance, Verplank, Washington, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whit- 
tiesey, Edw. D. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, Young—92. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Anderson, Angel, Barringer, 
Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, 
Bouldin, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Cambreleng, Carr, 








Carson, Chinn, Clay, Clayton, Conner, Craig, Crawford, Dayan, 
Doubleday, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore,Gordop, Thomas H. Hall, | 
William Hali, Hawes, Hawkins, Hogan, Holland, Hubbard, Jewett, | 
R. M. Johnson, Kavanaugh, John King, Henry King, Lamer, | 
Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, 
Mason, McCarty, McCoy, McIntire, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muh- 
lenberg, Newnan, Nuckolis, Pierson, Polk, Edward C. Reed, 
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The house then took up the appropriation bills for the 
support of government, and amended the same, and 
then adjourned, 





FINE WOOLLED SHEEP. 

Mr. Niles. —When the wool-growmg branch of 
American industry has become of such great import- 
ance to several sections of the union—and when every 
experiment which has been judieiously made, demon- 
strates that it would prove equally so to the central 
and westerly parts of the middle states, and to Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, owing to the small expense of 
transporting wool compared with the value of the arti- 
cle; which remarks, 1 think, will equally apply to the 
westerly parts of Virginia and North Carolina, aud the 
easterly parts of Kentucky and Tennessce—duty com- 
pels me to reply to Mr. Tallmadge’s letter which ap- 
peared in No, 1660 of your very useful and ably ¢con- 
ducted Register, lest his observations may prove dee 
trimental to the extension of the breed of that useful 
animal, Ihave been an attentive breeder of Merimo 
sheep for twenty-two years, and six years of Saxony— 
and my own experience, as well as that of my neigh- 
bors, has proved, that the Spanish merino has a more 
vigorous constitution, is a hardier avimal, and much 
jess liable to diseases, than is the Saxony. As the first 
fine woolled sheep were introduced ioto Saxony from 
Spain in 1765, this assertion may appear somewhat eatra- 
ordinary, but Mr. Tallmadge adiaits the fact; although, 
s0 far as my Observation extends, the cause he assigns 
for it is not supporied by experience. In 1826, a greater- 
number of Suxony sheep were imported than | believe 
were belure, or have been since, all put together. Two 
cargoes were sold at Brighton, in May of that year, 
containing nearly 500, which | closely examined, and 
think there were not twenty among them of any one 
flock; which was readily determimed by the ear marks. 
1 purchased filty-four—tour of which only were trom 
the same flock. I put 8 bucks out of those to 300 
merino ewes; and the progeny was more feeble than 
L had ever witnessed from merino bucks. 1 did not 
raise more than 3 lambs from 5 ewes, tor (two successive 
years, and, in putting full blooded Saxony bucks to the 
ewes thus crossed, L have not raised more than two lambs. 
to five ewes. L'‘have been still more unsuccessful in, 
raising lambs from the full bluod Saxony ewes and 
bucks, although they have been rather better kept than 
my other sheep. From my full blooded merino stock 
my increase was commonly 9 lambs to 10 ewes, and 
never less than 4 lambs tu 5 ewes: and those merino 
bucks had always been selected for fineness and weight 
of fleece and shape, from my own flock. A more 
distant cross could not have been made than between 


| the Saxony and merino—and yet the same ewes which 


Rencher, Roane, Aug. H. Shepperd, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, | Commonly raised nine lambs from ten ewes, and | be~ 
Philemon Thomas, Wiley Thompson, John Thompson, Ward,| lieve never less than four lambs from five ewes whenw 


Wardwell, Wayne, Weeks, Camp. P. White, Wurthington,—77. 

So the house agreed to the resolution, and the inquiry 
was referred to the committee on the public lands, with 
power to send for persons and papers, 

The house then adjourned. 

Thursday, Feb. 23. Mr. Branch moved certain re- 
solutions calling upon the navy department for informa- 
ion relative to the live oak lands belonging to the Unit- 
ed States in Florida, 

Mr. Clayton offered, by leave, the following resolu- | 
tion: 

_ Resolved, That a select committee be fappointed to examine 
into the affairs of the bank of the U. States, with power to send 


for persons and papers, and to report the result of their enquiries 
tv this house, 


Mr. H. King submitted a resolution inquiring into the 
mode of appointing lieutenants of the navy to vessels of 
war, &e, 

_ The bill defining the qualifications of voters in the ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, was read a third time and passed. 

_ The speaker laid before the house communications 
from the war department, shewing the claims of Con- 
necticut for military services; the number of licenses 
granted to trade with the Indians, and two other reports 
on the claims of certain individuals, 

he bill granting patents to certain aliens, was read a 
second time, and ordered to be engrossed for a third 





| perienced agriculturist of the true cause. 
| long legged, thin quartered, flat sided, narrow loined, 





reading to-morrow. 


put to merino bucks of the same stock, only raised: 
three lambs from five ewes when crossed with the im-- 
ported Saxonies. Hence it is evident that the besser: 
increase, on the part of the Saxony breed; must be 
attributable to some other cause than breeding ‘tin ands 
in.” ‘The form of the sheep slone will satisly an exe. 
‘They are 


not sufficiently deep chested, and long necked. AIL: 
domestic animals of this shape have feeble constitu- 
tions. But it may be asked, how does it happen that 
those sheep which are descended from the Spanish, 
are so inferior in form to them? ‘The most probable 
solution of the quesiion is, that the persons who were 
sent by the elector of Saxony into Spain to select, were 
not aware of a tact known to every attentive breeder, 
that individuals of the same flock which have the most 
feeble constitutions generally, bave the finest and light- 
est fleeces; and as fineness was. their principal ob-. 
ject, they selected the finest woolled sheep, without 
any reference to form of carcass or weight of fleece. 
In this they have succeeded—for the Saxony wool 
is certainly finer than the Spanish; but the latter: 
will, sheep for sheep, at least, yield one third more in 
weight of wool, and it possesses the felting ov fulling 
property in as high a degree. 


A WOOL GROWER, 
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FRAUDS ON THE REVENUE. 
U. States’ district court, N. York. Befure judge Betts. 

The United States, vs. six eases woollen cloths, Nos. 
179 to 184, marked F: Joseph Roberts, claimant. This 
was an action brought to establish the forfeiture of the 
cloths, on the ground that they were invoiced below 
their real value with the intention of delrauding the 
United States’ revenue, 

On behalf of the United States, it was shown that the 
goods were brought to this port from Liverpool in the 
ship Napoleon last February. “The goods were invoiced 
at various prices, from 5s. 9d. to 6s. 8d. per yard, The 
custom house appraisers valued them at 22 1-5 per cent, 
above that rate—an amount which brought them within 
the $2 50 minimum. Subsequently the goods were ap- 
praised by two merchants, chosen in the manner direct- 
ed by Jaw, and they also estimated their value far above | 
the invoice, but yet exempting one piece of cloth from | 
the $2 50 tariff. According to the invoice the duty | 
would amount to $858 15 cents, while, according to the | 
valuation Juid by the merchants who made the second | 
appraisement, the duty amounted to $2,148 90, making | 
a difference to the revenue of $1,290 75. 

Mr. Erastus Elisworth, one of the gentlemen who 
made the second appraisement, testified that cloth cost. | 
ing in England «bout 6s. 8d. is worth in this market aLout | 
$2 75, and several witnesses testified that they saw the 
goods in question at Mr. Hone’s auction room, where | 
they were sent by the marshal for sale, and they believ- 
ed the cloths worth from $3 25 to $4 25 per yard. 
The bond which the claimant filed in court, binding him- | 
self, in the event of condemnation, to pay a sum above | 
the amount of the appraiseroent with the duties, was 
also read in evidence, 

The claimant did not give in any testimony. 








From the Baltimore Republican. 

At the late December session of the district court of 
the United States for the district of Maryland, before 
his honor judge Glenn, came on tril, on an intorma- 
Lon-— 

United States vs. Seven bales o 
Jabez Stead, claimant. 

This was an invoice of merchandis , shipped on Bri- 
tish account to the port of Baltimore, in the autumn ol 
1850. The appraisers reported to the collector, that 
three of the bales were overvalucd, and four of them 
undervalued, The whole invoice amounted to 1,1462. 
15s. 3d. st sling. Being seized and intormed against, 
an applicat on was made to the court to have them de- 
livered on stipulation, and a commission to England to 
take testim: py was taken out, on behall of the claimant. 
The court appointed three experienced and judicious 
merchants to appraise the goods; whose return valued 
three of the bales lower, and four higher, than the in- 
viice, making the whole valuation 1 0941. 6s. 10d. ster- 
ling, being 522 88. Sd. less than the exporter’s invoice. 
But estimating the duties by the original invoice, thes 
amounted to $2,400 or thereabouts; and estimating them 
at the valuation of the court’s appraisers, the duties 
came to $1,10L more, notwithstanding the whole valua- 
tion was less than the invoice. “The overvaluation lad 
no effect to increase the duties on the three bales, 

‘The goods, not hav:ng been taken on stipulation, were 
sold, by agreement, at suction—and the gross sales of 
the three bales, overvelucd, amounted to $5,058 72, and 
the gross sales of the four bales, undervalued, amounted 
to $5,216 05 producing a loss on the three first, which 
were overvalued, and a great profit on the four last, hay- 
ing reference to the invoice, ‘The overvaluation was in- 
tended, probably, in part to make the whole invoiee bear 
a fair proportion to the actual value of the goods; but, 
chit fy, to procure a larger advance, from the consignees, 

‘The jury, without leaving the box, returned « verdict 
of condemnation »gainst the tour bales undervalued, 


merchandise. 





BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

We find the subjoined letter in the New York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer ou Friday last. It was written many 
months ago, and intended to remain, as it is marked, 
private; a copy of it was sent to Washington not long 
smece, and probably obtained there for publication at 
New York. It serves to refute the charge which has 
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been preferred against the president and directors of 
the Bank of the United States of interfering in party 
politics; and to exemplify the plan of total abstinence, 
which has been pursued by that institution, 


[Wat. Gaz, 
(PRIVATE. ) 


Bank of the United States, Sept. 27, 1830, 

Dear sir: lhave reeently received a patnphlet enti- 
tled **Proceedings and the Resolutions and ;Address 
adopted by the State Rights party in Charleston,” which 
contains the following passages: **We had arrayed 
against us the influence of the president of the bank of 
the state of South Carolina, emphatically your bank; 
who was among the most zealous in his efforts against 
us, and among the most industrious in his ery of civil 
war, blood, and revolution, The president af the bank 
of the United States was not less active, and the head 
which presides over this great federal institution wae 
seen superintending with an anxious scrutiny the polis 
at the election.?? And again: **But, if Charleston be 
fated to be governed by northern traders, officers of the 


federsl judicisry, custom officers and officers of the 


United States’ bank, we know,” &e. And further: 
“All the power of the custom house, end of the bank 
of the United Staies, ail the power ot the federal judi- 
cliry, and even toa certain extent, of the bank of our 
own state, may be arrayed agaist us.” 

However unwilling to interpret very literally, express 
sions provoked by the ardor of political controversy, there 
is yet in these extracts a direct assertion of facts, which, 
unless the highly respectable gentlemen who make 
it are entirely misinformed, is calculated to excite ex- 
treme regret. In the administration of the bank of the 
United States, no principle is more fupdamental than 
iis total abstinence from politics, Its uniform object 
has been to devote itself exclusively to its own concerns, 
leaving public affairs to the public councils; to belong 
to the country, not to any section of ty to be true to 
every administration of the government, yet subservi- 
ent to none; aud, while composed of fellow-citizens of all 
parties, to be wholly unconnected with any. You know 
that during the many years in which L have enjoyed the 
pleasure of your correspondence, | have never made a 
single inquiry into the political opinions of any indivi- 
ilual attached to the branch. Lam at this momeht equale 
lv ignorant and indifferent, and my only anxiety is, that 
they should so exercise their own rights as not to violate 
those of the institution. Undoubtedly, the officers of 
the bank are still citizens, retaining all their privileges 
ot tree thought and tree action, nor would the direetors 
presume to control the political opinions of the humblest 
individual in their service, Yet it is not an unreasonable 
expectation that they who voluntarily engage in the 
employment of the institution should conform to its es- 
sential policy, and cautiously abstain from any conduct 
which may bring upon it undeserved odium, Now, there 
is nothing more adapted to offend and estrange the 
community than an active and ostensible participation in 
popular elections by the officers of the bank. Whether 
they are in the right or in the wrong, whether the occas 
sion be great or small, whether they succeed or fail, are 
matters of not the slightest consequence, All parties 
think themselves always right. “fo all parties all con- 








tests seem important; and all, if they do not succeed, 
are sure they ought to succeed; so that, whether victo- 
rious or defeated, each party retains a ieeling against Hs 
prominent adversaries, which it inevitably transiers to 
the institutions ideutiied with them. 

The board of diwectors are therefore extremely unwil- 
ling that the officers ot the bank should be zealous or 
conspicuous at elections, and the reproach thus publicly 
vouched is of a character to excile great sensibility. 
That teeling I (rust you will be able to remove or allay, 
so as to relieve the institation from the imputation of po- 
litical interference, and | therefore take the earliest op- 
porttnity of inviting you to furnish me with the means 
ot placing the subjeet before the board in a satistactory 
light. This will be very aceeptable to them, and partie 
cularly gratifying to yours, with great respect, 

N. BIDDLE, president. 


Josern JoHNSTON, esq. 


President of the office of the bank of the United States, 
Charleston, South Carolina, 
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A PROCLAMATION 
By the president of the United States. 
Whereas a treaty of commerce and navigation between 
the United States of America and the Ottoman porte, 
was concluded and signed at Constantinople by the re- 
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spective plenipotentiaries of the two powers, on the se- | 
venth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thonsand | 
eight hundred and thirty, and the said treaty was duly | 
ratified, by the president, on the part of the said United | 
States, on the second day of February, in the year of our | 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, in pur- | 
suance of the advice and consent of the senate, as signifi- | 
ed by their resolution of the first day of that month; and | 
whereas the ratification by the president, of the said trea- | 
ty inthe Turkish language, and in a translation thereof | 
into the English, annexed thereto, was exchanged at. 
Constantinople, on the fifth day of October, 1831, by | 
David Porter, the charge d’affairs of the United States) 
near the sublime porte, and Nedjib Effendi, Reis Effendi 
of the porte, for the ratification of the sultan: which con- 
vention, as ratified by the president, in the English ver- 
sion, is, word for word, as follows: 

The object of this firm instrument, and the motive of 
this writing well drawn up, is, that— 

No treaty or diplomatic and official convention, having | 
heretotore existed, between the sublime porte, of perpe- 
tual duration, and the United States of America; at this 
time, in consideration of the desire formerly expressed, | 
and of repeated propositions which have lately been re- 
newed by that power, and in consequence of the wish en- | 
tertained by the sublime porte to testify to the United 
States of America, its sentiments of friendship. We, 
the undersigned, commissioners, invested with the high 
office of chief of the chancery of state of the sublime’ 
porte, existing forever, has:ing been permitted by his very 
noble imperial majesty to negotiate and conclude a trea- 
ty, and having thereupon conterred with our friend, the 
honorable Charles Rhind, who has come to this imperial | 
residence, furnished with full powers to negotiate, sete 
and conclude, the articles of a treaty, separately and 
jomtly with the other two commissioners, commodore 
Biddle and David Offley, now at Smyrna, have arranged, 
agreed upon and concluded, the tollowing articles: 

ARTICLE [.—Merehants of the sublime porte, whether 
Mussulmans or Rayahs, going and coming, in the coun- 
tries, provinces and ports, of the United States of Ame- 
rica, Or proceeding from one port to another, or rom the 
ports of the United States to those of other countries, 
shall pay the same duties and other imposts that are paid 
by the most-favored nations, and they shall not be vexed 
by the exaction of higher duties; aod in travelling by sea 
and by land, all the privileges and distinctions observed 
towards the subjects of other powers, shall serve as + 
rule, and shall be observed towards the merchants an | 
subjects of the sublime porte. In like manner, Ameri- 
can merchants who shall come to the well defended | 
countries and ports of the sublime porte, shall pay the 
same duties and other imposts, that are paid by mer- 
chants of the most favored friendly powers, and they 
shall not, in any way, be vexed or molested. On both | 
sles, travelling passports shall be granted. 

Aut. IL.—The sublime porte may establish shahben- 
ders (consuls) in the United States ot America; and the 
United States may appoint their citizens to be consuls or 
viee consuls, at the commercial places in the dominions 
of the sublime porte, where it shall be found needful to 
superintend the affairs of commerce. ‘These consuls or | 
vice consuls shall be furnished with berats « r firmans; | 


} 


they shall enjoy suitable distinctions, and shall have ne- | 


cessary aid and protection. | 

Ant. IlI.—American merchants established in the. 
well defended states of the sublime porte for purposes of 
commerce, shall have liberty to employ semrars (bro- | 
kers) of any nation or religion, in like manner as mer- 
chants of other triencly powers; and they shall not be 
disturbed in their affairs, nor shall they be treated, in 
any way, contrary to established usages. American ves- | 
sels arriving at, or departing from, the ports of the Oxto- | 
man empire, shall not be subjected to greater visit, by 
the officers of the custom house and the chancery of the 
port, than vessels of the most favored nation. 

Arr. LV. If litigations and disputes should arise be- 
tween subjects of the sublime porte and citizens of the 





the vessels of rayahs, 
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United States, the parties shall not be heard, nor shalf 
judgment be pronounced, unless the American dragomani 
be present. Causes in which the sum may exceed five 
hundred piastres, shall be submitted to the sublime 
porte, to be decided according to the law of equity and 
justice. Citizens of the United States of America, 
quietly pursuing their commeree, and not being charged 
or convicted of any crime or offence, shall not be mo- 
lested; and even when they may have committed some 
offence they shall not be arrested and put in prison, by 
the loeul authorities, but they shall be tried by theit 
minister or consul, and punished according to their of- 
fence, following, in this respect, the usage observed to- 


| wards other Franks, 


Arr. V. American merchant vessels that trade to the 
dominions of the sublime porte, may go and come in 
perfect satety with their own flag; but they shall not 
take the flag of any other power, nor shall they grant 
their flag to the vessels of other nations and powers, nor 
The minister, consuls, and vice 
consuls of the United States, shall not protect, secretly 
or publicly, the rayahs of the sublime porte, and they 
shall never suffer a departure trom the principles here 


laid down and agreed to by mutual consent, 


Arr. VL. Vessels of war of the two contracting pare 
ties, shall observe towards each other, demonstrations 


_of triendship and good intelligence, according to naval 


usage; and towards merchant vessels they shail exhibit 
the same kind and courteous manner. 


Art. Vil. Merchant vessels of the United States, in 


like manner as vessels of the most tavored nations, 


shail have liberty to pass the canal of the imperial resi- 
dence, 2nd go and come in the Black Sea, either laden 
or in ballast, and they must be laden with the produce 
mauutactures and effects, of the Ottoman Empire, ex- 


_cepting such as are prohibited, as well as ot their own 


country. 


Axr. VIIL Merchant vessels of the two contracting 
parties shall not be forcibly taken, for the shipment of 
troops, munitions and other objects of war, if the cap- 
tains or proprietors of the vessels, shall be unwilling to 
freight them. 

Ant. 1X. If any merchant vessel of either of the 
contracting parties should be wrecked, assistance and 
protection shall be afforded to those of the crew that 
may be saved; and the merchandise and effeets, which 


it may be possible to save and recover, shall be convey- 


ed to the consul nearest to the place of the wreck, to be,, 
by him, delivered tothe proprietors, 

Conc iusion. ‘The foregoing articles, agreed upon an€ 
concluded, between the riasset (chancery of state} and 
the above mentioned commissioner of the United States, 
when signed by the other two commissioners, shall be 
exchanged. In ten months from the date of this /emes- 
suck, or instrument of treaty, the exchange of the rati- 
seations of the two powers shall be made, and the arti- 
cies of this treaty shall have full force, and be strictly 
observed by the two contracting powers. 

Given the fourteenth day of the moon Zilcaade, ank 
in the year of the Hegira, 1245, corresponding with 
the seventh day of May, of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty of the Christian ZEra, 

(Signed ) MAHAMMED HAMED, 
Reis-ul-kutab.—(vreis effendi.) 

Now, THEREFORE, to the end that the said treaty may 
be observed, and performed with good faith on the part 
vi the U. States, | have caused the premises to be made 
public, and I do hereby enjoi all persons bearing office, 
civil or military, within the United States, and all others, 
citizens or inhabitants thereof, or being within the same, 


faithfully to observe and fulfil the said treaty, and every 
clause and article thereof. 


In testimony whereof, 1 have caused the seal of 
{L. S.] the United States to be hereunto affixed, and 
have signed the same with my hand. 

Done at Washington, this fourth day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two, and of the independence 
ot the United States the fifty-sixth, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 
By the presicent, 
Enw. Livineston, secretury of state. 
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THE CHOCTAW’S FAREWELL. leys with echo, and say stop, you have no power, we are the 
In our paper to-day, will be found an address to the American | sovereign people, and our red friends shall no more be disturbed, 
people, by George W. Harkins, the present chief of the Choctaw | We ask you for nothing that is incompatible with your other 
nation. Capt. Harkins, isthe nephew, and successor in office of | duties. 
Greenwood Laflour; and is now on his way with a large body of We go forth sorrowful, knowing that wrong has-been done, 
people, to their new residence in the west. The address was| Will you extend to us your sympathising regards until all traces 
hastily written with a pencil, on board of the steam boat Huron, | of disagreeable oppositions are obliterated, and we again shal} 
the day before his arrival at our landing. The time was so short | have confidence in the professions of our white brethren. Here 
as to afford capt. Harkins no opporwnity to send us a revised | is the land of our progenitors, and here are their bones; they lefy 
sheet. them as a sacred deposit, and we have been compelled to vene- 
‘To the speculators and land jobbers, whose grasping avarice | rate its trust; it is dear to us, yet We cannot stays My people jg 
force this people from their homes and the graves of their fore-{ dear to me, with them I must goe Could I stay and forget them 
fathers, the language of this address will be unintelligible; but] and leave them to struggle alone, unaided, unfriended, and fur- 
there are others, who, we presume, are not entirely devoid of} gotten, by our great father,, I should then be unworthy the 
shane, and to whom some allusion is made, who will feel the} name of a Choctaw, and be a disgrace to my blood. I mun go 
full force ofits mild, but pointed rebuke. ( Natchez. — or my a Mp Peg among ne “aa rs people. — 
wus eae , i they suffer, so will 1; if they prosper, then will I rejoice, { 
i sae Seen PEOPLES. me again ask you to regard us with feelings of kindness. Yours 








It is with considerable diffidence that I attempt to address the| |. _ 
American people, knowing and feeling sensibly my incompetency; with respect, GEORGE W. HARKINS, 
and believing that your highly and well improved minds could not SUNDAY MAILS. 
be well entertained by the address of a Choctaw. But having de- From the Montgomery ( Ala.) Planters’ Gazette. 
termined to emigrate west of the Mississippi river’ this fall, 1 State of Alabama, Oct. 10th, 1831, 
have thought proper in bidding you farewell. to make a few re-| [pe Alabama Baptist association to the congress of the U. States, 
marks expressive of my views, and the feelings that actuate me Whereas, sundry petitions have been presented to your honora- 


on the subject of our removal. Believing that our all isat stake) ble (body, praying the suspension of transportation of the mail 
and knowing that you readily sympathise with the distressed of | andthe opening of the post offices on the sabbath; and whereas, 
every country, I confidently throw myself upon your indulgence | we have reason to expect a continuation of those petitions until 
and ask you to listen patiently. I do not arrogate to myself the | the object asked for is obtained. 

prerogative of deciding upon the expediency of the bate treaty, We, therefore, as a religious body, in our associate capacity, and 
yet I feel bound as a Choctaw, to give a distinet expression of My | jn the name and behalf of the churches and brethren we repre- 
feelings on that interesting, (and to the Choctaws), all important) sent,* have thought it necessary to exercise that right which we 
subject. We were hedged in by two evils, and we chose that) hold in common with all citizens of this government, to remon- 
which we thought the least. Yet we could not reeognise the right) strate against the grant of said petitions and to express our dis- 
that the state of Mississippi had assumed, to legislate for 08-—| approbation of the measures asked for. 

Although the legisiature of the state were qualified to make laws And, First. We objeet to the measure, because it would be a 
for their own citizens, that did not qualify them to become law | yjyjation of the first clause of the first article of the amendments 
makers to a people that were so ¢issim lar in manners and CUS? | to (he constitution, which says that “eongress shall make no laws 
toms as the Choctaws are to the Mississippians. Admitting iat) respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
they understood the people, could they remove that mountain of | exercise thereof.” Now, ifthe mail is stopped on the sabbath day 
prejudice that has ever obstructed the streams of justice, and | by Jaw, the same law must not only decide which isthe sabbath day, 
prevented their salutary influence from reaching my devoted | put necessarily enforce the observance of that day, so far as re- 
countrymen. We as Choctaws rather chose to suffer and be free,| gards the mail department; and so far, would be the establishment 
than live under the degrading influence of laws, when vur Voice | of one article of religion, and a violation of the constitution as 
could not be heard in their formation. above quoted. 

Much as the state of Mississippi has wronged us, 1 cannot find Secondly. We object to the measure, because it would pro 
in my heart any other sentiment than an ardent wish for her! duce a delay of intelligence, both religious, political, and com- 
prosperity and happiness. mercial, of one seventh part of the time, a would destroy, in 

I could cheerfully hope, that those of another age and genera- | that propottion, the importance and value of the institetion—an 
tion may not feel the effects of those oppressive measures that | jnstitution coeval in its existence with the government, intimate- 
have been so jlliberally dealt out to us; and that peace and hap- ) ly connected with the other departments, the labor and care of 
piness may be their reward. Amid the gloom and horrors of the | every administration, and the pride of the American people. 
present separation, we are cheered with a hope that eré long we Thirdly. We object, because we deny that any earthly legisla 
shall reach our destined home, and that nothing short of the) ture has the right to establish a sabbath day by law, or to pass 
basest acts of treachery will ever be able to wrest it from us, and) penal laws to enforce its observance, or to establish religion by 
‘that we may live free. Although your ancestors won freedom on | jaw—or any article thereof—or to pass laws to provide fur the 
the field of danger and glory, our ancestors owned it as their) maintainance of religion or its teachers. And we view it as pre- 
birth-right, and we have had to purchase it from you as the vilest) posterous in a legislature, to establish or entorce the observance of 
slaves buy their freedom. a sabbath day by law as it was in aspope te pass an edict that 

Yet it is said that our present movements are ovr own volun- | all jnfants should be baptised; and that legislature that assumes 
tary acts—such is not the case. We found ourselves like @ be-| the power assumes the prerogative of God, offends against the 
nighted stranger, following false guides, until he was surrounded | majesty of heaven, and tyrannizes over the rights of conseience. 
on every side, with fire or water. ‘The fire was certain destruction, Fourthly. We objeet to the establishment of a sabbath day by 
and a feeble hope was left him of escaping by water. A distant} law, because it is unnecessary tothe worship of God. For proof:— 
view of the opposite shore encourages the hope; to remain would | The Christians for the first three hundred years a God 
be inevitable annihilation. Who would hesitate, or who would} publicly and privately in populous cities, towns, and villages—in 
say that his plunging into the water was his own voluntary act?) public assemblies—in families—in public and private houses—not 
Painful in the extreme is the mandate of our expulsion. We re-| only without the intervention of law, or the establishment ofa 
egret that it should proceed from the mouth of our professed | sabbath day, but in opposition to both law and law makers, the 
friend, and for whom our blood was co-mingled with that of his! power of the Pagan world, and the rage of the persecuting Jews. We 
bravest warriors, on the field of danger and death. invite any gentleman to show that the christain religun, orany 

But such is the instability of professions. ‘The man who said | article thercof,ora Christain sabbath, wasever established by law 
that he would plant a stake and draw a line around us, that; before the days of Constantine; and yet religion prospered. God 
never should be passed, was the first to say he could not guard | was worshipped, and that without dissimulation. 2 
the lives, and drew up the stake and wiped out all traces of the} Fifthly. We object, because it is another effort to establish that 
line. I will not conceal from you my fears, that the present! old popish doctrine of uniformity, a doctrine as mischievous in 
grounds may be removed—I have my foreboding--who of us can! its consequences as it is false in its nature. Uniformity, could it 
tell after witnessing what has already been done, what the next) be effected, would be of no advantage to Christianity; for dissen- 
force may be. I ask you in the name of justice, for repose for! tion produces investigation, investigation detects error, and makes 
myself and for my injured people. Let us alone—we will not! truth shine. ‘Then itis not difficult to see thatit is anti-chrir 
harm you, we want rest. We hope, in the name of justice that) tian religion and its teachers that formerly, as at the present,were 
another outrage may never be committed against us, and that| and are ealling to their support the strong arm of civil power, 
we may for the future be cared for as children, and not driven) while the true worshippers of God have been the sufferers. 
about as beasts, which are benefitted by a change of pasture. Our Sixth, and last objection that we shall offer, is, that we (the 

Taking an example from the American governmeut, and) Baptists) have not yet forgotten our whipping posts, Prisons, fiv 
knowing the happiness which its citizens enjoy under the influ-| lawsu ts, costs, &e. that we suffered in the states of Virginia 8 
ence of mild republican institutions, it is the intention of our) Massachusetts. We do not attribute these sufferings to those | pa- 
countrymen to form a government assimilated to that of our) triotic and highly respectable states; but to that antrcbristian spirit 
white brethren in the United States, as nearly as their condi-| of persecution thatinflamed the religious teachers of those times, 
tion will permit. We know that in order to protect the rights) and caused them to influence the rulers to such sects of barbaria® 
and secure the liberties of the people, no government approxi- | cruelty; nur do we possess hardness of feeling toward our persecu- 
mates so nearly to perfection as the one to which we have al-| tors: But our objet is, to avoid the hke consequenees by reject- 
Juded. As east of the Mississippi we have been friends, so west | ing the principle--for persecution follows in the train with law 
we will cherish the same feelings with additional fervour; and | established religion. : 
although we may be removed to the desert, still we shall look | ‘These several objections we respectfully submit to the wisdom 
with fond regard, upon those who have promised us their pro- | of your honora! le body, praying that they may be heard, and that 
tection. Let that feeling be reciprocated. the annals of this nauon may never be stained with religious €# 

Friends, my attachment to my native land was strong—that/ tablishments inany shape or degree; and that religion may be uir 
cord is now broken; and we muat go forth as wanderers in a marked of human trumpery, that its virgin beauty mey appear. 























strange land! I must go-—Let me intreat you to regard us with (Signed) JAMES M’LEMORE, moderator- 
feelings of kindness, and when the hand of oppression is stretch- Mudiam J. Larkins, clerk. 

ed against us, let me hope that a warning voice may be heard | ——----— _ — 
from every part of the U. States, filling the mountains and val- * This sasociation contains 25 churches—1,311 members. 


END OF VOLUME FORTY-ONE, 
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GENERAL COrVvisitTiow 


OF THE 


FRIENDS OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


ASSEMBLED AT NEW YORK OCTOBER 26, 1831. 





—_— 


REPORTS CF COMMITTEES. 


ON THE PRODUCT AND MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL. 


In Convention, Oct, 27.—It was resolved that a committee of fifteen be 
appointed to report on the production and manufacture of iron. 

The committee was afterwards charged to report on the production and 
manufacture of steel, and enlarged. And, in its final arrangement, consisted 
of the following gentlemen : 

Messrs. Dunlop, (chairman), S. Richards, Valentine, Jones, Haldeman, 
Stewart, Keim, Henry, Pennsyivania, J. Richards, Scott and W. Jackson, N. 
Jersey, Newell, R. Island, E. 'T. Ellicott, Boyle, Maryland, B. B. Howell, 
Murray, Ross, J. Townsend, New York, Holley, Connecticut, Leech, Mas- 
sachusetts, Philips, J. R. Coats and Chambers, Pennsylvania, Hammond, Ver- 
mont, and J. H. Pierson, New York. 


REPORT ON IRON AND STEEL. 


The Commultee on Iron and Steel respectfully Report :— 


That in discharge of the duties assigned to them, they have availed them- 
selves of the information obtained by the convention of the manufacturers 
of iron, recently assembled at Philadelphia (of which several of your 
committee were members), which information was originally collected for 
the purpose of answering the call made upon the secretary of the treasury, 
at the close of the last session of congress—and is, they have every reason 
to believe, as precise and accurate, in all its parts,as any body of facts, of 
equal magnitude and importance, which, under similar circumstances, has 
ever been submitted to the public. 

From abstracts of statements made to that meeting [annexed and marked 
A] it appears that at 202 furnaces, known to have been in operation, there 
were made in the year 1830, 155,348 tons of iron. This iron, further in- 
vestigation enables your committee to say, is converted into 90,768 tons of 
bar iron, and 28,273 tons of castings, as there also set forth, which with the 
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4 NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


bar iron made at the bloomeries, amounting in that year to 5,853 tons, and 
making a total of bar iron of 96,621 tons, will, if estimated at the average 
wholesale prices of the principal markets of the country, as therein more 
particularly detailed, give an aggregate value for the production of that year 
of eleven millions, four hundred and forty-four thousand, four hundred and 
ten dollars. 

The same statements exhibit for the three years ending with 1830, (when 
the bar iron made at the bloomeries is reduced to pig iron, and added to 
that made at the furnaces), the following results— 


For 1828. Tron 130,881 tons. Value 10,861,440 Dollars. 
« 1829, “ 142.870 « “© 11,528,134 « 
“ 1830. “ 163,542 « 6 11,444,410 & 


Increase in quantity in two years very nearly 25 per cent. 

Increase in market value not quite five and one half per cent. 

It will be perceived in examining the last statement, that the increase im 
value does not keep pace with that-of quantity—and your committee would 
here, for a moment, call the attention of the convention to this fact, to 
which they shall have occasion to allude more particularly hereafter, as af- 
fording a practical refutation of the doctrine, that an increased impost ne~ 
cessarily enhances the price to the consumer. 

vi: In this instance the average price of bar iron in 1828 was $118}. Inthat 
year an addition to the duty on hammered iron was made of 4 40-100 per 
ton, and on rolled of 7 dollars. In the following year the price fellto 114 2-3, 

.and in 1830 to 96 2-3; shewing a decline in two years of 21 2-3 dollars 
per ton,in the face of the increased duty above mentioned—a decline effect- 
ed exclusively by domestic competition, inasmuch, (as will hereafter appear) 
no corresponding diminution of price took place abroad, and the fall here, 
was greatest in those markets which are inaccessible to foreign iron. 

In making these statements, your committee have been careful to found 
them upon data which they believe will bear the test of the most rigid scru- 
tiny. ‘They have been particularly cautious to guard against exaggeration. 
They believe the cause they desire to sustain needs no aid beyond the 
simple truth, and, when that is made known it willrequire no extraneous 
support, but may safely rest its claims to the favour of their fellow citizens, 
upon thet sense of justice and expediency, and ils own intrinsic merits. 

Notwithstanding their own convictions on this subject, however satisfae- 
tory to themselves these statements certainly are, yet, as they are so much 
at variance with others which, having been extensively spread before the 
public under the sanction of a select committee of the senate of the United 
States, are, on that account, entitled to the most respectful consideration,— 
your committee will, in this place, submit some additional facts and state~ 
ments in proof of what they have already adduced. 

In 1810 the quantity of bar iron made in the United States was, agreea~- 
bly to Cox’s tables, - 7 - ~ - Tons 27,051 
This quantity was probably short of the truth, as the tables 

are known, when they err, to err in this particular, excess never 

having been attributed to them. 

We have no account of the quantity imported before 1816. 

It was then, of all kinds of bar iron, agreeably to a return made 
by the register of the treasury, upon a call by congress. 21,587 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IRON. 


tons. If the importation of 1810 be estimated at three fourths 
of that of 1816—it cannot be far from the fact, and would be 16,152 





Giving a total for the consumption of 1810, of bar iron—tons 43,203 


Our population was then seven millions—it is now thirteen. If the con- 
sumption of iron be estimated at only the same rate, it would require for the 
year 1830 - - - ~ - ~ ~ - 80,236 tons. 

The importation of foreign bar iron for 1829, (the last re- 
turn in possession of the committee) was 32,750—exported 
260—-for consumption - * - + 2 " 52,490 


Leaving a void to be supplied by the domestic article of | 47,746 tons. 


But if the consumption be estimated not only by the ratio of increase of 
the population, but also by that of the vast increase of every branch of in- 
dustry requiring the use of | iron, it cannot be doubted that the consumption 
of 1830 was fully three fold that of 1810; it is probable that it was even 
greater, but equal at that rate to 129,609 tons; from which deduct that part 
imported, estimated as of 1829, (from which it cannot materia lly vary), and 
the result is 97,119 tons, ins! oni dl of 35.000 tons, as asserted in the state- 
ments referred to—corresponding in a remarkable manner (the difference 
being less than 500 tons) with the estimates of the committee founded up- 
on the facts now collected; believed still to be under the truth, and shew- 
ing the extraordinary errors into which the most enlightened and intelligent 
may be betrayed, by adopting the conjectures of others without due inves- 
tigation. 

Your committee have already referred to the fact of the decline in the 
prices of iron from 1828 to 1830, as establishing the doctrine that a duty 
on a foreign article, which can be abundantly produced at home, does not 
necessarily enhance the price to the consumer. In further illustration of 
that part of the subject, and of other beneficial consequences flowing from 
the system of protection, they beg leave now to refer to the accompanying 
statements marked B and C. By the one it will be seen, that while iron in 
some foreign markets advanced from 40 to 50 per cent. from 1824 to 19.28; 
and from 1822 to ’25 experienced fluctuations amounting to nearly 75 per 
cent. on the lowest cost—our own varied but about 17 per cent. including 
an additional duty of about five, and actually receded at a subsequent pe- 
riod, although sustained by a second addition to the duty, to prices below 
what had prevailed ten years before, when the existing duty upon hammer- 
ed iron was but nine dollars, or less than one half of that now levied. 

This comparative stability, so important to the success of all well regula- 
ted industry, was due, exclusively, to the domestic supply, which effectually 
protected the consumer from the foreign speculator, who could otherwise 
have controlled this market, and produced here the same disastrous consc- 
quences that ensued in his own. 

If such has been the result of protection upon the general market of the 
country, its effects have been still more striking, when examined with refer- 
ence to particular, but most important districts. Our western brethren, the 
hardy pioneers of our country, were restrained and limitted, in their contest 

with the wilderness, by the difficulty of obtaining, on almost any terms, this 
article so indispensable to their success, in every stage of their arduous en- 
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terprise. ‘The second statement exhibits the prices of iron of various de- 
scriptions at different periods, at Pittsburg and Cincinnati, the great marts of 
the west. Comment can scarcely be necessary upon the facts there dis- 
closed. ‘The decline in price (in some instances more than one half,) has 
been in exact proportion with the stability given to the domestic manufac- 
ture, by additional impost on the foreign, until it has reached a point that 
now enables the mechanics of the first mentioned city, that Birmingham of 
America, to enter into successful competition with those of almost any other 
quarter, in the fabrication of nearly every article of necessity, and in one, 
justly esteemed the proudest effort of humah ingenuity, they have attained 
a degree of perfection which enables them to challenge comparison with 
the skill and experience of ary nation whatever. 

As your committee are assured that contracts can be made for any num- 
ber of engines at the prices indicated in the table referred to, it cannot be 
necessary that they should press this point further. 

Here, your committee might perhaps leave this branch of their subject, 
satisfied with having, as they believe, demonstrated, that protection to the 
manufacturer, when effectual in amount and connected with such an assur- 
ance of permanence as stimulates enterprise and excites skill, does not op- 
erate as a tax on the consumer, but the reverse but they believe that facts 
will justify them in going even further; and will enable them to maintain 
the position, that an impost may, under some circumstances, operate as 2 
tax, not upon the consumer of the importing country, but upon the produ- 
cer of the foreign article, compelling him, for the purpose of preserving even 
partial possession of the market, to reduce his own profits in proportion to 
the increase of impost, which reduction is, in fact, a contribution to the trea- 
sury of the importing country, and may relieve its citizens from the burthen 
of taxation to that extent. 

The circumstances under. which this may occur are two.—First, where 
the importing country is the only or the principal market for the article in 
question, and that article one which the exporiing country unavoidably pro- 
duces in the manufacture of some other of greater value. Second, where 
there is an increasing surplus of production in the exporting country, and 
an extensive and growing manufacture of the same article in the country 
where this surplus has theretofore sought a market. 

Without detaining the convention longer than to make a passing refer- 
ence, as an example of the first case, to the additional duty laid by the ta- 
riff of 1828 (since repealed) upon molasses, which duty was exclusively paid 
by the foreign planter, who thus contributed, during its existence, more than 
half a million of dollars per annum to the support of the government of the 
United States,—the committee will proceed, in proof and illustration, at 
once of the second, again to refer to statement marked B, and to that mark- 
ed D, where, among other facts, it will be seen, that in July 1828, after the 
intelligence of our additional duty reached England, iren fell at once 
4 44-100 per ton, and that in the following year a further reduction of 
6 50-100 was submitted to. Our additional duty gave additional confidence 
to the American manufacturer—he extended his operations and increased 
the supply, without advancing the price. The foreign manufacturer coula 
only reach the market by the payment of the additional impost. Americar. 
competition prevented him from charging this to the consumer and he was 
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therefore compelled to diminish his profits by this much, and to the same 
extent to become a contributor to the treasury of the United States. 

An examination of the last mentioned statement [D] will shew that, by 
this means, through the instrumentality of American manufacturers, their 
foreign competitors have been made tributary to the public treasury, upon 
the article of iron alone since that article has been really protected, more 
than two millions and an half of dollars, while the consumer, as has been 
already shown, has been benefitted to an amount even greater than this. 

If it be alleged that the same benefits would have resulted to the consu- 
mer—that the same decline in prices would have occurred without this 
competition—we answer, that such allegation would be contrary to all ex- 
perience, which has taught all who have given attention to the subject, to 
know, that, while we are dependent, exclusively, upon foreigners for any ar- 
ticle of consumption, they are enabled to prescribe their own terms, and 
that these always include a large profit to themselves. But the moment it 
is discovered that domestic ingenuity is at work to produce the same arti- 
cle, that moment their prices are reduced, and often to an extent that ex- 
cites astonishment, when it is accompanied with the knowledge that no 
sensible change in the cost of production has taken place. 

But it may be asked—if additional protection, by exciting domestic com- 
petition, invariably brings down prices, of what benefit is this protection to 
the domestic manufacturer? ‘T'o this we reply—that permanence and sla- 
bility, Nor high prices, are our objects. American manufacturers are not 
so blind to the constant and inevitable course of events, as not to foresee 
that, as these objects are approached, they must expect a more active com- 
petition from their fellow citizens, as well those who are already engaged 
in the same pursuits, as from others who may be induced to enter. But for 
this they are prepared—they can calculate its extent, and its effects are 
wholesome and salutary upon all. It stimulates to greater care, economy, 
industry and skill—profits are reduced, but they are stable; and the pru- 
dent man looks forward, with confidence, to realizing a fair reward for his 
labours. Against foreign competition there is no guarding, because the 
manner of its approach can never with certainty be foreseen, nor can its ex- 
tent be calculated. The ordinary production of foreign industry, in any 
particular branch, may be estimated with some accuracy; but the extraordi- 
nary fluctuation, to which their markets are liable from great political con- 
vulsions and from other causes, cannot with any. Every violent change 
there, invariably forces upon our markets their vast accumulations, which, 
easily breaking down the feeble barrier of a mere revenue protection, in- 
volves in ruin all who have essayed competition in the same branch. The 
consumer may be benefitted for the moment, but a re-action certainly fol- 
lows—great fluctuations engender a spirit of speculation, and mere gamb- 
ling is substituted for all regular traffic. The frequent recurrence of these 
evils, (every where acknowledged to be such), is only to be prevented by 
a system of protection, which, when efficient for the main purpose, is, as has 
been proved, abundantly so for this also. 

Having, as they believe, satisfactorily shewn the beneficial effects of a sys- 
tem of real protection to the consumer of iron, your committee will pro- 
ceed with a few brief remarks upon its influence on the agriculture, labour 
and internal trade. of the country. 
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From a critical examination of the returns from 75 furnaces and 1$2 for- 
ges, in a great variety of situations, the details of which are more particularly 
stated in the paper annexed and marked E, they find, that m the manufac- 
ture of the iron, in its first stages only, made in the United States in the past 
year, agricultural produce to the amount of nearly three and an half millons 
of dollars has been consumed; which vast sum has been paid by the manu- 
facturers, and those employed by them, to the farmer, shewing how com- 
pletely his interest is identified with their’s, and furnishing him with the 
means of estimating the probable consequences to himself of the destruc- 
tion of this branch of industry, and the conversion of so large a body of con- 
sumers into cultivators and producers. 

By the same statement it appears that nearly twenty-five thousand work~ 
men are constantly employed, receiving annually the sum of seven millions 
four hundred and ninety three thousand and seven hundred dollars, making, 
with their families, nearly one hundred and twenty-five thousand persons 
directly dependent upon this manufacture. 

For transporting this iron to the markets where it is sold to the consumer, 
it is calculated that about one million and a quarter of dollars are annually 
paid, being a further contribution to labour and agriculture. 

These facts, your committee believe, sufficiently shew how completely in- 
terwoven are the interests of agriculture and labour, with those of manufac- 
tures. They think, and they hope hereafter to demonstrate it, that those 
of commerce are not less so; but, for the present, will refer to one fact fre- 
quently alleged and recently and triumphantly reiterated, m support of a 
different view of the subject—namcely, that every ship of the burthen of 506 
tons, is subjected to a tax, occasioned by the duties on the foreign articles 
entering into her construction, of two thotsand dollars, of which that on 
iron forms a large proportion. Without wishing to detract in the slightest 
degree from the merits of a branch of our industry that has secured so 
much of glory to our national character, as well as profit to our country, it 
‘must not be forgotten that this interest, which was one of the earliest sub- 
jects of national regard, has, for a long period, enjoyed a protection in the 
discriminating tonnage duty of 94 cents per ton, which, on a vessel of 
500 tons, amounts to 470 dollars on every voyage; and, admitting the 
supposition that she makes three voyages yearly, such protection amounts to 
1410 dollars per annum. And inasmuch as it is understood to be a princi- 
ple of mercantile calculation, that a new outfit is to occur every five years, 
there is a protection amounting to seven thousand and fifty dollars 
against the tax of 2000—and if it be true that the community suffers by 
protecting our domestic industry, it would seem not politic for those inter- 
ested in navigation to appear ascomplainants. And this, it must be observed, 
is independent of the 10 per cent. discriminating duty on all merchandise 
imported in foreign bottoms, imposed solely to foster the shipping interests 
of the country. 

It may be argued that this system of discriminating duties is disappear- 
ing before the reciprocities offered and embraced in many of our commer- 
cial treaties. But let it be remembered, that these reciprocities have been 
the fruit of a rigid adherence to the protecting system, to which even the 
“mistress of the ocean” has been compelled to succumb, affording a perfect 
illustration of the efficacy of those principles for which we contend; ana 
which will eventually oblige the manufacturing nations of Europe and else- 
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where, either to extend the right hand of reciprocity to our agriculturalists, 
manufacturers and mechanics, as they have done to our merchants, or to 
sink before the unéqual conflict with American ingenuity and American 
enterprise. 

The committee deem it here proper to advert to the attempts which have, 
for some two years past, been made to array the interests of the manufac- 
turers of iron, in its higher stages, to wit—hardware, &c. against its prima- 
ry manufacturers, and the efforts which have accompanied these attempts to 
obtain a large reduction of the existing duties upon some descriptions of 
iron, and a total abolition of those upon others, for the alleged purpose of 
placing these two branches of industry upon an equal footing in the home 
market. 

Fully to counteract such efforts, your committee believed it would only 
be requisite to ascertain what proportion of the value of the manufactured 
article consisted of the duty on the bar and sheet iron entering into its com- 
position; and what, of that, upon the value given abroad by the subsequent 
elaboration. ‘l’o determine this, they took a lock, called-a Scotch spring 
lock, which weighed two pounds—they supposed that half a pound of iron 
was lost 4 in making—total weight, 24, deduct half a pound of brass—weight 
of iron 2 pounds, which, at the highest duty of 3 3} cents per lb. is seven 
cents. The sterling cost of this lock, with charges subject to duty, was 
twenty three pence, and the duty, as calculated at the custom house, very 
nearly twelve cents. 

In this case, if the American manufacturer of locks had imported his iron 
at the highest rate of duty, he would have paid a tax (if the duty be a tax) 
of seven cents, and would have received a protection of tw elve cents, as 
against the foreign manufacturer of hardware. 

Another lock called a closet lock, cost, with charges, two shillings and 
three pence; duty as above nearly 14 cents, and w eighed, with the same 
allowance, # of a pound—duty, at the highest rate of 34 cents, 1s 2 5-8 cents. 
Here the manufacturer of hardware would receive * five limes more pro- 
tection on the same article than the iron manufacturer. 

A third lock, called a mortice lock, cost, with charges, five shillings—duty 
as above 80 cents, and weighed, with the same allowances and deductions 
for brass, 2 pounds—which, at the highest rate of duty as before, is 7 cents. 

Here the protection to the hardware manufacturer, as compared with the 
iron maker, is nearly four and an half to one. In all these cases the high- 
est duty is taken on iron and the lowest on hardware. 

The 3 inquiries of the committee having, so far, exhibited results so entire- 
ly at variance with statements which had ‘been w idely circulated under high 
authority, they became apprehensive that it would be alleged these exam- 
ples had been purposely selected with reference to such result; and, although 
they were, in truth, taken entirely at random, yet they believed it to be their 
duty to pursue the investigation on a more extended scale, and, if possible, 
to embrace the entire importations of the country—a course, the perfect 
fairness of which, they think, cannot be called in quéstion. 

It was known to one of your committee, that, when the applications already 
referred to, were before congress, a highly respectable house of this city, 
engaged both in the manufacture of iron and importation of hardware, had 
taken up the memorials and statements upon which the subsequent report 

of the select committee of the senate was founded, and examined them in 
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detail. They were, accordingly, invited by the committee to assist them 
in the investigation—their aid was cheerfully and promptly furnished, and 
the result will be found in the document annexed and marked F. 

To refer particularly to every part of this elaborate and most valuable 
paper, would occupy too much of the time of the convention, and would 
swell this report beyond all reasonable limits. Ner could justice be done 
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recommended to the careful perusal of every member. 

Your committee, however, solicit the attention of the convention to a 
few remarks upon some of the most striking errors of fact contained 
in the memorials, statements, and report already alluded to, which they 
deem too important to pass without such notice. 


English iron at a very low rate of duty, on the alleged ground that it was 
superior to other iron for many, and equal for most purposes, for which iron 
is used. 

In answer to this it is shewn that, although this iron can now be import- 
ed in every required form of bolts and bars, at full twenty per cent. less than 
other iron, yet, such is the character which experience has stamped upon 
it, that only one seventh of all the iron imported is of this kind, and, of the 
entire consumption, it forms but one thirly-ninth pari! ‘To admit the state- 
| ment of the memorialists, in this respect to be true, would therefore be 
(} to suppose an ignorance of their profession and interests, on the part of the 
American blacksmiths and others, workers in iron, which your committee 
cannot for a moment sanction. 

The memorialists stated that the duty on iron was from 159 to 282 per 
cent. or from 6 to 11 times the duty on hardware. ‘The want of candour 
manifested by the general character of this statement, is fully exposed in 
it the examination, where it is shewn that the quantity paying the duty of 37 
’ dollars per ton, is but one seventh, and that paying 78 40-100 but one 
thirtieth of the whole importation, and but 1-39th and 1-112th parts of the 
entire consumption. 

Your committee have already had occasion to advert to the extraordina- 
ry error committed by the memorialists, when they fixed the manufacture of 
iron in this country at 35,000 tons. ‘They now beg to call the attention of 
the convention to an error as remarkable on the other hand. 

For the apparent purpose of exhibiting, in mortifying contrast, the insig- 
nificance of the domestic manufacture, when compared with the foreign im- 
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portations, the entire consumption is assumed at 116,344 tons. 
Leaving, after the deduction of the above - - - 35,000 
To be supplied from abroad the quantity of - - 81,344 tons. 


Of this last quantity it is stated that 47,798 tons were imported in the 
form of hardware, at a duty varying from 5.50 to 8.25 per ton, and that, 
in this way, this large quantity of iron was introduced at 
an aggregate duty of - - - - - - 284,293 17-100 
*“ while the same weight of iron imported in its raw state 
“of var, sheet, rod, or hoop iron, estimating the duty at 
| “only $7 dollars per ton, and leaving out of considera- 
oa “tion the duty of 34 cents, would have paid” - 1,568,526 
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it, by any reference, however particular. It is respectfully, but earnestly, 


One great object of the memorialists was to obtain the importation of 
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“At this rate,” they say—“the discriminating duty in favour of the Bri- 
“tish manufacturer (of hardware) was actually 1,284,232 83-100 dollars, 
“for the fiscal year 1828-29.” 

The above weights it is admitted are obtained by estimates—that is, by 
assuming one third of the gross value of the hardware imported to be the 
cost of the raw material of iron, and then_bringing that third into tons at 
23 33-100 per ton. The experiments on a small scale, already recited in 
this report, shewed the error of these estimates:—When brought to a prac- 
tical test,on a scale embracing every article in the whole range of importa- 
tion, their true character was made even more manifest. The committee 
again refer to the examination of Messrs. Green and Wetmore, by which it 
will appear that the whole weight of the above hardware (including brass, 
horn, and all other materials) was but 9,763 tons, instead of 47,798 tons, 
and that the duty actually paid was rather more than one hundred and four 
dollars per ton. ‘Chat if the American manufacturer of hardware had im- 
ported the iron and paid the duty mentioned by the memorialists of 37 dol- 


lars per ton, he would have paid the sum of - - $561,231 
And would have been protected by a duty on the manufac- 
tured article of - - - - ° - - 1,003,843 





Making a discrimination, for the fiscal year 1828-9, in favour, not of the 
British manufacturer of hardware of one million two hundred and eighty 
four thousand two hundred and thirty-two dollars and eighty three cents— 
but in favour of the American manufacturer of hardware, over both the Bri- 
tish hardware manufacturer and the American manufacturer of iron, of six 
hundred and forty-two thousand six hundred and twelve dollars. 

Here your committee might, they believe, safely rest this part of the sub- 
ject, deeming their duty in relation to it fully discharged. ‘They will de- 
tain the convention only while they present a brief summary of the differ- 
ent, and, in some instances, opposite conclusions, to which a careful exami- 
nation of the same subject has brought them, when compared with those 
put forth by the memorialists 

They (the memorialists) say that the entire consumption of iron in the 
United States, is - - ~ - - - - 116,344 tons. 

Your committee have shewn that,in domestic and im- 
ported bar iron, taking the imports (with the exception of 
hardware) as stated by the memoralists themselves, and in 
castings, it amounts to . - - - - - ~ 158,280 tons. 

If the estimates of the memorialists, as respects hardware, 
had been retained, the quantity would have been swelled 
ee a ne ee ee hee ee 
instead of 116,344, and it is with reference to that quantity that the compari- 
son of statements should be made. 

The memorialists say that of this quantity consumed but $5,000 are 
made in the United States. 

Y our committee have shewn that of bar iron there is produced 96,621 tons. 

And of castings - - - - - - - 28,278 
‘Together - 124,894 

but if reduced to pig iron,the mode of computation always adopted in Great 

Britain, the quantity would rise to 163,542 tons, instead of $5,000. 
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Of the quantity made here, the memorialists say but 10,000 tons reach 
the seaboard. 

Your committee, upon what they deem good authority, believe that ane 
third of all the bar iron, and more than two thirds of all the castings, pass 
through the markets on the seaboard—they shall have occasion to notice 
this item more particularly hereafter. For the present, they will only re- 
mark, that more than 10,000 tons are annually made in ew Jersey alone, 
all manufactured within a few miles of ihe seaboard and nearly all sent to 
the markets there. 

The memorialists say that of rolled iron ten-elevenths are imported in 
the manufactured state, and the remaining eleventh in the raw state. 

Your committee have shewn that the actual proportions are a little more 
than two to one instead of 11 to |. 

They say that the quantity of rolled iron, in all its various forms, com- 
pared with hammered iron, is nearly in the proportion of two to one. 

Your committee shew that the true proportion is but a little more than 
one to nine. 

They say that of 90,000 tons of iron sold in the markets of the seaboard, 
but one ninth, including all descriptions, is American. 

Your committee have shewn that of about 95,000 tons sold in those 
markets, about 52,900 tons, or four ninths, are of American manufacture. 

They say that the American iron, compared with foreign iron imported in 
the shape of hardware, is in the proportion of one to six, or, out of 60,000 
tons but 10,000. 

Your committee have shewn that the true proportions are as nearly as 
possible the reverse—namely, as six to one, or but 9,765 tons imported in 
hardware against 52,000 tons American brought to the seaboard. 

‘The memorialists allege that 47,798 tons of iron, in the form of hardware, 
were imported in one year. Your committee have shewn that the real 
amount was 9,763 tons. 

The memorialists assert that the duty on iron is from 6 to 11 times that 
on hardware. Your committee shew that the duty on hardware is 3 to 4 
times that on the iron entering into its composition, even if that duty be 
estimated at $7 dollars per ton, which is 11 dollars per ton more than the 
average rate. 

The memorialists assert that sheet iron, in the form of tea trays, can be 
be introduced at a cost of 83 72-100 per ton. Your committee shew that 
the true cost is 396 22-100 dollars. 

They assert that but eleven thousand persons are employed in the United 
States in the manufacture of iron. Your committee have shewn that the 
number is nearly twenty-five thousand. 

Finally, the memorialists complain of the oppressive burthen which the 
protection afforded to this inconsiderable quantity, as they call it, of Amer- 
ican iron, has been to them in their business. ‘To shew the extent of this 
burthen, they had previously asserted that the existing laws had operated, 
in a single year,in favour of the British manufacturer of hardware over the 
American, to the amount of one million two hundred and eighty four thou- 
sand, two hundred and thirty two dollars and eighty three cents. 

Y our committee have shewn that the actual! discrimination in favour of— 
nol the British but the American manufacturers of hardware, that is of all 
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of the petitioners themselves who are such, was, in that same year, at the 
iowest computation, very nearly six hundred and itty thousand dollars. 

Your committee ear nestly invite every practical American mechanic to 
examine this subject for himsel{—to look well into their statements, ‘and 
ascertain to what extent his interests are guarded by existing laws; and 
having done so, they cannot doubt an unanimous opposition on the part of 
that respectable and valuable class of our citizens,to any such suggestions 
as those embraced in the concluding prayers of the memorialists which 
have been under examination. 

Your committee feel that they ought to apologise for having occupied so 
much of the time of the convention in the examination of this memorial, 
which might be thought not strictly within the range of their duties. _ It 
would seem that errors of such magnitude must be self-evident, and could 
require no exposition. Your committee would w illingly have adopted 
this opinion—but the importance that had been given to this document, 
by the course pursued in the senate of the United States, forced them to 
a different conclusion. In that venerable body it was referred to a select 
committee of its most distinguished members—a majority of whom, by 
adopting allits statements as facts,and its opmions and arguments as just, 
re-affirming them, indeed, after they had been questioned in counter memo- 
rials, have ‘thereby changed their character, have lent to them the high au- 
thority of their names and station, and stamped them with an importance 
which they did not originally possess. ‘They have been widely and indus- 
triously circulated under the imposing sanction of a report of the senate, 
and so much have they been relied on, that it has been triumphantly as- 
serted they would “bre ak the iron arch” which supports our system, and 
thus bring the whole fabric to the ground. 

These were the considet ations that governed your committee in the 
course they have pursued, and they hope to find in them a sufficient ex- 
cuse for their trespass upon the time and attention of the convention, In 
ihe performance of this duty they have found it impossible to be brief— 
where so many assertions were to be met and refuted, this was out of the 
question. The same allegation met them again and again, in some new 
form, varied to suit the occasion—hence repetition was unavoidable. 
They trust their apology will be found in the necessity of their situation. 

sefore dismissing this subject, your committee owe it to justice and 
themselves to say, that they entirely acquit the distinguished gentlemen, 
composing the majority of the committee of the senate, of even a suspicion 
of any intention to mislead. ‘They cheerfully concede to them the same 
sincerity and singleness of motive and purpose which your committee 
claim for themselves; ; while they regret, as they do most deeply, that they 
should have been made the instruments of so extensive a dissemination of 
error. 

In the preceding examination your committee had occasion to notice 
and refute the statement, that but a small portion of American iron reached 
the markets on the coast. In a communication addressed to the conven- 
tion recently assembled in a neighboring city, which derives importance 
from having been adopted by that respectable body as a part of its pro- 
ceedings, it is, among other things asserted, that but 430,000 dellars in 
value of all the iron manufactured in this country including duty or bounty 
reaches the seaboard. The presumed object of this assertion, as well as 
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those in which the quantity was stated at 10,000 tons, is to make it ap- 
pear that the abolition of the duty on foreign iron would aflect but a small 
number of the manufacturers of the domestic article; while it would re- 
lieve the mass of the consumers on the sea board from the supposed tax 
upon the foreign. 

To shew the value of this assertion your committee beg leave to refer 
again to statement A, where it will be seen that, in a small district of 
West Jersey, alone—iron amounting to more than half a million of dol- 
lars, is annually made, the whole of which finds a market in the neighbor- 
ing sea ports. 

Your committee were instructed to report upon cutlery, and the manu- 
factures of iron in its higher stages. 

They have found it impossible, in the limited time allowed them, to do 
more than ascertain that they are numerous and of great extent and value. 
They annex two statements marked G and H—the one exhibiting the an- 
nual amount of manufactures in a single county of Connecticut, the value 
of which is nearly nineteen hundred thousand dollars—iron constituting 
one-fourth, and those of that material in its higher branches nearly one- 
tenth. The second shews the value of manufactures for one year in the 
small county of Delaware, in Pennsylvania, amounting to nearly fourteen 
hundred thousand dollars, of which those of iron form more than one- 
seventh. These two instances, taken at random, may serve to convey 
some idea of the vast amount and value of the manufacturing interest of 
the entire country. 

The committee have deemed the article of steel of sufficient importance 
to merit a distinct report which will be found annexed, marked I, and is 
respectfully recommended to the particular attention of all those who take 
an interest in that valuable branch of our industry. 

The last consideration that occurs to your committee as properly within 
their duty to notice, is the capability of the United States to furnish a 
supply of iron equal to their own wants. Of this the committee cannot 
entertain the smallest doubt. The tabular statements heretofore referred 
to, shew that, in two years, from 1828 to 1830, the supply has increased 
very nearly twenty-five per cent. and it is known that o!d establishments, 
in many situations, are enlarging, and new ones erecting, giving assurance 
that this increase will be progressive, until not only the domestic market 
will be fully supplied, but a surplus remain for exportation, creating there- 
by a new source to meet the demands of foreign commerce and additional! 
means of employment for our navigation. 

If we compare our situation with that of Great Britain, in this particular, 
less than a century ago, we slhiall see abundant reason for self-gratulation. 
Ninety years since, her entire production of iron did not much exceed 
that which is now made in the state of New Jersey. In 1802, within the 
limits of a single generation, her furnaces were less in number than those 
now existing in the United States, and their production not more than will 
be made here during the present year—and this without availing ourselves 
of the means to which she is indebted for the extraordinary change which 
this comparatively short period has effected. We have the benefit of her 
experience—we can command her skill, if it be necessary—we have the 
mineral fuels, which have done so much for her, in unlimited abundance, 
when our forests fail—our citizens yield to none in enterprise and inge- 
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nuity; when adequate rewards for the exercise of those qualities are held 
out—and knowing this, with the experience of our rapid progress in the 
last two years, furnishing, as we now do, more than three-fourths of the 
entire consumption, is it, we repeat, extravagant to assert, that we are fully 
competent to supply our own wants, and furnish a surplus to minister to 
those of our neighbors? 

In conclusion, your committee cannot refrain from the expression of 
the gratification which the result of this investigation has afforded them. 
Deserted by the government, and denied that pretection, which, at the 
close of the late war, was freely granted to almost every other interest, 
this important branch of domestic industry, so essential to the prosperity, 
if not to the existence of all others, and so closely allied to real national 
independence, seemed threatened with absolute extinction. A wiser 
policy, adopted at a later period, aided by the unconquerable spirit of 
American enterprise, has raised it from comparative insignificance to the 
elevated rank which it now holds; and to maintain it in which, it asks, as 
it believes, no sacrifice from its fellow citizens, engaged in other pursuits. 
Grateful for the consideration which its well founded claims upon their 
justice, after years of delay and suilering, at last obtained, it is now re- 
turning to them the full measure of benefit which it has received at their 
hands, and will continue to protect them, as heretofore, from speculation 
and monopoly from abroad, should it not a second time become the vic- 
tim of that unnatural policy, which cherishes foreign while it neglects and 
destroys our native industry. 

3y order of the committee, 
B. B. HOWELL, secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 


Before separating, the committee instructed the secretary to make a 
further report of any facts that might be received in time, for the permanent 
committee. In conformity therewith he has now to state, that Mr. Peter 
Townsend, who was delegated by those engaged in the manufacture of 
iron in this city, to visit all the establishments in this state and those east 
of it, has returned, and reported the result of his examination—by which 
it appears, that in New York there are in operation, of blast furnaces not 


included in the estimates of the above reports 8 
In Connecticut 3 
And information, from various other places, enumerates furnaces 

not before known, to the number of 26 





In the whole 37 additional furnaces, making of pig iron and castings 
25,250 tons, and a large number of forges employed in converting the pig 
into bar iron. 

There are returns also of 32 bloomery fires in situations where it was 
not before known that any existed, making $0 tons each per annum, or 
nearly 1,000 tons yearly of bar iron, by this process—and the returns 
brought by Mr. ‘Townsend shew that the committee estimated this kind of 
iron nearly 1,000 tons too low in the districts which he visited. 
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The result of the whole would be, if 20,000 tons of the above pig iron 
be converted into bars 


Bar iron, 14,285 
Bloomed bar iron as above, 1,960 
Bar iron, per former statements, 96,621 
Total of bar iron made in the United States, agreeably a 


to the information received by the committee to > 112,866 
this date, 


Stated in pig iron, it would be— 








Former statement, 163,542 tons. . 
Pig iron and castings as above, 25,250 ie 
Bloomed bar iron equal to, 2,744 &. 
Total of iron equal to pig iron, 191,536 tons. - 


The value of which, according to the mode of estimation already ex- 
plained, would be thirteen milhons three hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty dollars. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these additional facts strengthen all 
the inferences and calculations heretofore made by the committee. 

B. B. HOWELL, secretary. 


New York, .Vovember 1831. 
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eHppendixa to the Report on Fron and Sieel. 





STATEMENT A, 


The committee of manufactures of iron appointed by the convention assembled at 
Philadelphia, to examine the returns received in answer to the circulars address- 
ed to different individuals engaged in that branch of industry; report the follow- 
ing tabular statement, as the result of their investigations: 






































1928. | 1829, | 1830. 
Re a Cone Lace a Cone j | Ss — 
STATES ee ed ee ee 
4 . | . @ | +r = i 4) 4 = n & wn ED e = n 5 wm ep 
~a & } -— = ia & = & = ~ S oe 
i> S| om Ss. 7e| ¢.& | o-5 $3|s o& 
WM lm ap | & & a Ra | we “2 | & ep aa 
SAR CRE oir oe ee Be ee. 
el ee oe ek 
| _ — | | REN ro 
Pennsylvania, | 44/24 822) $,693) 44| 27,425) 4,564) 45| 31,056, 5,506 
New Jersey, | 11) 1,733) 6,264) 11} 1,941) 5,998! 10} 1,671) 5,615 
Maryland, | 5) 2,247) 483) 5 1,715! 1,065; 6) 3,163) 1,259 
Virginia, | 2) — 400) 50 2 = 72| 2 538 48 
Ohio, | | | 9) 5,400] 250 
Delaware, | 1) 450; 350) 1) 450) 350| 1 450, 350 
Missouri, | | | | | 2| sed 250 
| 


| 32,233 12.049, 73) 42,868| 13,273 
' ah 

One furnace erected in Pennsylvania in 1830, aasi, in 1831, make 1,100 tons of 
pig iron. 

in addition to the seventy-three furnaces mentioned in the preceding table, from 
which detailed returns had been received, the committee had information of one 
hundred and twenty-nine furnaces, in the states of Pennsylvania, New York, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Tennessee, New Hampshire, Virginia and Ohio, 
in actual operation; but from them had then received no returns. Taking the pro- 
duction of the seventy-three furnaces, from which returns have been received, as 
the rule for estimating the whole, and the following would be the result: 


63) 29,652|10.840| 63 


i 

















| _ Total of pig 
YEARS. | Furnaces. | Tons of | Tons of |; on and cast- 
| pigiron. | castings. |. 
= | ings. 
is28 | 192 | 90,368 | 33,036 123,404 
1829 192 | 98,234 36.720 134,954 
1830 | 202 \ 118,620 36,728 155,348 





But as the greater part of the furnaces not included in the returns, are situated 
in districts where but few castings are made, the committee have not felt authoris- 
ed to estimate the quantity of castings made at them at more than about 5 per cent. 
of their entirewroduction, which would give the following proportions and results: 




















i : Total of pig 
YEARS. |Furnaces.| 10S of Tons Of |i on and cast- 
pig iron. | castings. ings 
1828 192 108,564 14,840 123,404 
1829 192 118,405 16,549 134,954 
1830 202 137,075 18,273 155,348 





From ithe best information the committee have been abie to collect on this sub- 
jeet, they estimate that of the pig iron made in these years, about ten thousand tons 
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per annum, have, upon an average, been converted in the air furnaees and cupolas 
into castings, leaving to be manufactured into bar iron, 


In 1828, of pig iron 98,564 tons, making of bars 70,403 tons. 
1829, " 108,405 ‘* - 77,432 * 
1830, es 127,075 Tt £0,768 «€ 
And which quantities severajly correspond with remarkable proportional accuracy 
with the returns from 132 forges, which accompanied the returns from the 73 fur- 
naces first mentioned. 


In East Jersey—in a part of Connecticut—in a large district of New York, and in 
Vermont, bar iron is extensively made by the process technically denominated 
blooming—or by a single operation from the ore, without the intervention of the 
blast furnace. 


_ The returns already received justify the committce in putting down this descrip- 
tion of bar iron for the 


Year 1828 at 5,341 tons, 
1829 at 5,654 “ tor which 2,197 tons in East Jersey. 
1830 at 5,853 
Making a total of bar iron 
For 1828 of 75,744 tons, 
1829 of 83,086 
1830 of 96,621 


And the entire quantity of iron in its first stage, as shewn in the following table: 























1828, 1829, | 1880. 
DESCRIPTION OF IRON. — 
Tons Tons, Tons. 
Pig iron, 108,564 118,405 137,075 
Castings from blast furnaces, 14,840 16,549 18,273 
Bloomed bar iron, for the vea.. respec- 
tively, reduced to pig iron, at 28 cwt. 
to the ton of bars. 7,477 7,916 8,194 
Total iron in pigs and castings. 130,881 142,870 163,542 





Total increase of all kinds of iron in two years, very nearly, 25 per cent. 


For the purpose of determining the value of the above iron, the committee have 
taken the average prices of the principal sea ports, and those of Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati, and have estimated that two-thirds of the bar iron made in the United 
States, is sold in the western markets—the proportion may be greater, which would 
increase the entire value. 


In 1828, the average price of American hammered iron, in the principal cities 
east of the Susquehannah, was 105 dollars, and at Pittsburgh and Cineinnati 125 
dollars, the average, estimated as above, would be 1184. In 1829 the prices were 
100 and 122, giving an average of 1143, and in 1830, 90 and 100 dollars, average 
96%. Castings, from the blast furnaces, are valued at 60 dollars, although many sell 
higher, and from the air furnace and cupola, at 44 cts per 1b.—which is certainly 
not above the average rate. SP 


At these prices, the aggregate value of the iron made 
In 1828 would be 10,861,440 doilars, 
1829 ” 11,528,134 - 
1830“ 11,444,410 « 


Increase in market value in two years less than 54 per cent.—decrease in value 
from 1829 to 1830, nearly three-fourths of one per cent. 
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STATEMENT B. 


Prices of iron in England, taken from the invoices of the importers in New York. 


















































Flat. Rounds. Square. 
~~ Common |Common) 5.5 1-2 | 3-8 | 1-4 | Com. | 1-2 
$1ze. Size. 
1806/1.20 6 0\22 6 0/23 6 0| 2700 19 6 0 
1808 14 5 0/15 5 0 
1809} 14 0 O|15 0 O16 00 14 00/17 00 
1810| 13 0 O|l4 00 17 00 is 0016 00 
1815} 11 O Olt O O|1L O O16 00 il 0 O18 00 
1816} 10 0 O}10 0 O10 0 0 10 0 0}12 00 
1819} 12 6 O|12 6 O}I2 6 0 12 60 
1820} 9 16 9/10 0 O10 6 OLL 6 O12 5 11 60 
1821| 8 15 6| 8 15 6| 8 15 6| 9 5 6l11 14/13 18| 8 15 61 9 18 6 
1822} 8 00/8 00/8 0010 30 $8 00 
1823} 8 40|/8 46/8 46/9 46 8 40/9 40/11 4.0 
1s24, 9 20/9 20/9 20 ll 6 9 20 
1825] 18 15 O|13 15 O|14 6 O 14 6 0115 60 
1826] 10 6 O\10 6 O|11 6 O12 SOll4 8 10 60 
1827} 9 13 01 9 13 O}10 00 Il 718 7|9 183 010 7 O0)1L 70 
Feb’ry1828} 8 9 0|/8 90/8 90 13 018 90/9 10 0111 00 
July 1828} 7 90|7 90|7 90 7 90 10 50 
1829] 6 00/6 00/6 00 6 00 
1830/ 6 00/6 00/6 00/8 00/9 O11 O16 OO 
5 100 (5 10 
1881] § ¢, 1 | ¢ same same | 710 0 8 10) 9 10/} 0 7 





The above prices are pounds, shillings and pence, sterling, per ton. 


In 1806, the difference between common sizes and half inch, was nearly 7/. ster- 


ling perton. Itrequired twenty-five years to bring it down to the present difference 
—less than 2 pounds. 


B. B. Howell, esq. 


Str--I have the honor to hand you the foliowing prices of iron in Sweden, from 
1815 to 1831—and you may consider the Russian new sable was at the same prices, 
and P. S. I, at 20s. sterling, per ton, higher, at the same periods: 


Yours, &c. 
(Signed) N. SALTUS. 

March 1815 £sl. 12 00 September 1824 £3.10 76 
July 1816 18 10 0 December 1824 lt 580 
October 1816 12 10 0 April 1825 14 30 
March 1817 13 10 0 September 1825 1419 0 
June 1817 14 00 June 1826 12 00 
February 1819 16 10 0 July 1827 12 30 
December 1819 13 3 0 October 1827 13 50 
January 1820 14 10 0 December 1827 13 5 0 
June 1821 13 50 September 1828 13 15 0 
September 1821 11 14 0 May 1829 13 15 0 
November 1822 11 10 0 June 1829 13 90 
April 1823 12 40 September 1829 1219 0 
August 1$23 11100 December 1829 12 00 
December 1823 11 00 April 1830 11 00 
March 1824 1t 50 May 183! 10 10 0 
August 1824 10 11 0 
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Wholesale prices of hammered bar iron in the sea-ports of the United States. 


1793 90 to 95 dolls. per ton. 1813 115 to 125 dolls. per ton. 
1394 ¢e * 1814 125 to 145 
1795 - 99 1815 130 to 150 
1796 ” ” 1816 110 to 120 
1797 100 to 105 1817 90 to 100 
1798 ” ” 1818 ” » 
1799 95 to 100 1819 99 99 
1800 on * 1820 - oe 
1801 110 to 120 1821 85 to 95 
1802 105 to 110 1822 ” ” 
13803 - - 1823 90 

1804 - se 1824 = 

1805 ae 1825 105 

1806 on - 1826 105 

1807 110 to 115 1827 100 

1808 * = 1828 105 

1809 : “ 1829 100 

1810 115 to 120 1830 90 

181i 110 to 115 1831 15 to 85 
1812 ” ” 





STATEMENT C. 


Shewing the effects of a tariff of protection on the article of iron at Pittsburgh and 
incinnati:— 


In the years 1818, °19 and °20, bariron in Pittsburgh sold at from 190 to 200 dol- 
lars per ton. Now the price is 100 dollars per ton. 


In the same years, boiler iron was 350 dollars perton. Now at 140 dollars per ton, 


Sheet iron was but little made in those years, and sold for 18 dollars per cwt. 
Now made in abundance and sold at 84 dollars per cwt. 


Hoop iron, under same circumstances, was then 250 dollars, and is now 120 dolls. 
Axes were then 24 dollars per doz. and are now 12 dollars. 


Scythes are now 50 per cent. lower than they were then—as are spades and 
shovels. 


Iron hoes were in those years 9 dollars per doz. Now a very superior article of 
steel hoes at 4 to 44 dollars. 


Socket shovels are made at 43 dollars by the same individual who, a few years 
ago, sold them at 12 dollars per doz. 


Stater’s patent stoves, imported from England, sold in Pittsburgh at $50 to 400 dol- 
lars—A much superior article is now made there and sold for 125 to 150 dollars. 


English vices then sold for 20 to 224 cents per lb. now a superior article is sold 
at 10 to 104. 


Brazier’s rods in :324 were imported, and cost 14 cents per Ib. or $313 60 per 
ton. Now supplied to any inount of $ to 3-8 diameter, at $130 per ton. 


Steam engines have falien .:. price since 1823, one-half, and they have one-half 
more work on them. 


The engine at the Union Rolling mill, (Pittsburgh), in 1819, cost $11,000—a much 
superior one of 130 horse power, for Sligo mill, cost, in 1826, 3,000 dollars. 
in 1830, there were made in Pittsburgh one hundred steam engines. 


In 1831, one hundred and fifty will be made, averaging 2,000 dollars; or 300,00 
in that article alone. 


A two horse power engine costs 250 dollars; six horse 500 dollars; eight to nine 
horse 700 dollars. These last are the prices delivered and put up. 
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At least 600 tons of iron made in Pittsburgh are manufactured into other articles 
efore it leaves the city, from steam engines, of the largest size, dowh to a three-penny 
nail. 


Eight rolling and slit'ing mills of the largest power, are in the city of Pittsburgh— 
five of which have been erected since 1828. 


Thirty-eight new furnaces have been erected since 1824 in the western parts of 


Pennsylvania, and that part of Kentucky bordering on the Ohio river, most of them 
Bince 1828, 


The quantity of iron rolled at Pittsburgh was in 


1828 tons $,291 19 0 0 
1829 99 6,217 170 0 
1830 os 9,282 200 


Being an increase of nearly 200 per cent. in two years. 


The above facts were furnished by members of the committee residing at Pitts 
burgh, who vouch for their accuracy. 


—— tee 


One fact there stated, suggests the following remarks to the commiltee: 

To the report of the select committee of the senate of the United States, on the 
subject of iron, is appended, among other papers, one in which it is stated, that *it 
‘tig now ascertained that the superiority of England over France is entirely due to 
‘‘the cheapness of iron: a six horse steam enginé, for instance, in France, costs on 
*‘the average, at least 500 dollars more than in England, owing to the cheapness of iron 
“in Great Britain—Jt is still dearer in the Uniied States than in France.” 

Here it is asserted that a six horse power steam engine costs 500 dollars more in 
France than it does in England, and that it is still dearer in the United States than 
in France. Now it so happens, that in the United States, at Pittsburgh, a steam 


— of that power, can be put up, ready for action, for the identical sum of §00 
ollars. 





Prices or Iron at Cincinnatt. 
1814 to 1818, bar iron 200 to 220 dollars per ton—now 100, 105,110. The fall 
in prices has been nearly as follows: 
1826 bar iron assorted 125 to 135 dollars. 


1827 “ 120 to 130 7 
1828 s¢ 115 to 125 s 
1829 " 1124 to 1224 * 
1830 ¢ 100 to 110 6s 
1831 6 100 to 110 rT 


Castings, including hollow ware, 1814 to 1818, 120 to 130 dollars per ton: pre. 
Sent price 60 to 65, and the quality much improved, 


STATEMENT D. 


The duties on iron imported into the United States, were, 1804 to 1812, 15 per 
tent.—double war duties from 1812 to 1816. In 1816, duties, relied iren $0 dollars 
per ton, hammered 9 dollars. The law of 1816, fixing the duties at these rates, 
ruined many of the manufacturers and compelled them to abandon their works. 
By the act of April 20, 1818, the duty on hammered iron was raised to 15 dollars. 
This, in some measure, revived the manufacture, and many, whe had abandoned, 
resumed their operations. The foreign manufacturer, to keep possession of the 
market, offered his iron at a less price; so that there was an actual decline here. in 
1824 the duty on hammered iron was raised to 18 dollars, and in 1828 to $22 40. 
These additions to the duty had no permanent effect in raising the price. The fo- 
reign inanufacturer could not advance his prices beyond those of 1624, because the 
American iron maker supplied the market at those rates; and iron, at a duty of 
$22 40, sells at less than it did at one of 9 dollars. The foreign manufacturer has 
been compelled to take the additional duties from his profits—and these deductions 
from his profits have been paid into the treasury of the United States, without add- 
jag to the price paid by the American consumer. 
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“The following table shews the operation of the additional duty levied since 1818 














Tons. Duties. 
1818 imported of hammered iron 13,931 208,950 dollars. 
1819 im s 16,160 242,394 
1820 mA “i 19,531 272,877 
1821 :. ri 15,374 230,413 
1922 ™ - 26,373 $78,641 
1823 - * 29,014 435,210 
1824 v na 21,298 $83,364 
1825 ¥ me 23,085 428,490 
1826 ” an 23,837 427,066 
1827 ve - 21,718 $90,924 
1828 4 “d $3,153 663,100 
1829 r+ . 29,202 654,145 
1830 Z » estimated* 29,202 654,141 
Tons 301,880 == 5,369,711 dollars. 
Duties at $9, the rate per law of 1816, 2,716,920 
Gain in the treasury, at the expense of the foreign manu- 
facturer $2,652,791 





STATEMENT E. 

The following calculations were made by Hardman Phillips and George Valentine, 
esqrs. and are derived from the average returns submitted to the committee from 
two counties, (those most extensively engaged in the manufacture of iron in Penn- 
sylvania), namely, Centre and Huntingdon, and have been curefully verified by a 
comparison with returns from 73 furnaces and 132 forges. 

For each ton of bar iron and castings, made, the following agricultural produce is 
found to be consumed: 


20 bushels wheat and rye, average at oof “es te 75 cls. $15 00 
57 Ibs. pork - - - - . - - eo Buy 2 $5 
43 ,, beef Be Ol wo! | 8S! DS atictarg cefetie o eS 1 72 
10 ,, butter - - - - - - - - 123 ,, 1 25 

2 bushels potatoes’ - - - - - - - 30 (ls, 60 


4 ton hay - - - - - - - - “a FT $ 50 
For every ten tons of bar iron one horse is employed one whole year, worth 
$100—and experience shews that the mortality among horses so employed 





is per annum one in seven, and constitutes a charge of, per ton of i 

For fruit and vegetables, of which no return has been made, we feel justified 
in putting down 1 00 
$27 35 


Which multiplied by the quantity of bar iron and eastings, will give the sum of 
3,415,850 dollars, paid by the iron manufacturers and those employed by them, to 
the farmers. , 

The same returns enable them to state, that every five tons of iron, as above made, 
requires one able bodied man throughout the year, or, in the whole, 24,979; and, as 
it appears that, upon an average, each one of these has four dependent upon him, it 
follows that 124,895 persons are supported by this branch of industry, in its first 
stages; and the average of the wages of the workmen being fully one dollar per day, 
or say $00 per annum, they receive for wages, in the whole, the large sum of 
7,493,700 dollars, for the labor of one year. 

The expense of transporting this iron to the different markets, by land and water, 
may be estimated at an average of $10 per ton—amounting to 1,248,940 dollars; the 
whole of which is distributed among those engaged in the transportation and coast- 
ing trade of the country, and sub-divided among those who furnish subsistence to 

» the many persons employed, and in furnishing means for this branch of the business. 


{*Since ascertained 30,973 tons—of which only 439 tons were British. The small 
amount of the latter importation, is the best possible evidence of the bad qualily of 
English iron, as stated in subsequent pages, and of its unfitness for the usual purposes 
to which hammered iron is appiied. All such iron pays the same duty. 
Permanent Committee.) 
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STaTemMENT F, 
New York, 29th October, 1831. 


To the committee on iron and steel, appointed by the convention of the friends of domestic 
industry, now in session in this city— 


The following examination of the memorial of the workers of iron, and others, im 
Philadelphia, presented to congress in January, 1831, we submit to you for the use 
of the convention. . P 

Ist. Under their first head the memorialists embrace two subjects: first, the high 
duty on English iron, and secondly, its quality. e : 

With respect to the rate of duty, we will answer when we review what is said on 
the same subject, under‘their 6th head. , 

With respect to its quality, the memorialists contradict the report of the commit- 
tee of the senate,* which pronounced it ‘“‘bad’—and say that ‘‘English iron is pre- 
fered for various purposes, on account of the decided superiority it possesses In va~ 
rious qualities—for its strength of cohesion, its excellence in welding, surpassing 
every other iron as in chains and anchors, in rails for railways, spikes and bolts; on 
account of the superior manner in which it is prepared in all the various forms re- 
quired, as well as from its acknowledged superiority in durability; and for wheel 
tires for the same properties, as well as from the greater evenness with which it is 
always drawn,—and concludes by saying, that the American, Swedish, Russian 
and English iron all sell ic the Philadelphia market at about $100 perton. 

In answer to the above we would remark, that the small quantity of English iron 
imported, in comparison with the total imports of iron, itself confutes their state- 
ment as to its superior quality; and corclusively shows that the properties if possess- 
es are not in great requisition here. The ratio of English iron imported, being less 
than 1 to 7, notwithstanding the advantage it has over other foreign iron of being 
procured of any size, and at a cost of 20 per cent. less. 

The little use to which this iron is put will appear more manifest, when compar- 
ed with the total quantity consumed—as will be seen by refering to our statement 
under our 6th head; being only 1-39 of the total consumption; and this too with its 
advantages as to size and price, above mentioned. These facts show incontestably 
in what repute this iron is held by consumers. We have been importers, and whole- 
sale and retail dealers in the article, for many years, andjour experience is,—that 
the united testimony of all consumers is in direct variance to the statement of the 
memorialists, as to its good quality: the low price and the convenient size in which 
it may be obtained, is, as a general remark, the only reason why it is sold at all. 

The memorialists particularize for what purposes this iron is decidedly superior: 
first, as for chains and anchore on account of its strength of cohesion and excellence 
in welding. If it has more strength of cohesion than other iron, it is new to us, as 
well as to all the workers of iron, that we have enquired of on the subject. We 
have no facts before us of the strength of English iron; but we have a certificate 
from commodore Hull, commandant of the navy yard at Washington, giving the 
strength of chain iron lately supplied by the New Jersey Iron company. The 14 
inch round, broke with 60 tons weight on it, the 1 1-8 inch round, broke with 41 
tons weight on it.{ If the memorialists have any trials to show that English iron 
has more strength of cohesion than this, they are right; but we have no idea that the 
Engiish iron sent to this country will bear any comparison with the above. Ass to its 
superiority in welding, we have enquired of several blacksmiths as to the facts—and 
they universally say, that American iron is better for welding. As to its being used 
for anchors in this country, we have made enquiries, and cannot ascertain that any 
is used for that purpose in the anchors that. come to New York. It appears very 
strange that American iron for anchors should be sold at $115 per ton, and prefered 
at that price, while English iron can be bought at $72—if the English is superior. 

With respect to its being superior for railways—we cannot conceive how the fact 
could be ascertained, as an experiment, we think, could not have been made, in this 
early stage of railways in this country. But as to its superiority for spikes and bolts, 
we positively deny it. Being sellers of both English and America iron, we know 


_.*This refers to a report of a committee of the senate made at the previous session 
adverse to the memorialists. 


tThe proof required by government for 14 inch round Iron is 35 ton¥; for 1 BS 
inch round iron 16 tons. 


oe iat Ny a a chain cable factory in England, the best 14 inch iron proke 
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22 NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


that the American iron is always prefered, as to the its quality. The English is only 
used in small vessels of 70 tons and under; while in larger vessels the American 
iron, at 20 per cent. higher price, is universally prefered. 

As to the ‘‘superior manner in which it is prepared in all the various forms re- 
quired, we would reply—that the rolling mills in this country make all the sizes re- 
quired quite as handsome, and far better in quality, than the English. 

Lastly, with respect to its “superiority for wheel tires,”—the experience and in- 
formation of the memorialists is in direct Opposition to ours; nor can we conceive 
how persons would continue, for years, to purchase Swedish and American iron for 
that purpose as they do, at 25 per cent. higher price—if the English was superior. 
It is, without question, the poorest iron for that use that can be purchased, and is only 
used on account of its low price; which, instead of being $5 per cwt. we sell by the 
single ton at 25 per cent. lese, viz: $3 75 per ewt. 7 

2nd, The second head of the memorial speaks of the manner of making iron in 
England, which requires no answer. 

$rd. Under this head the memorialists speak of the hardships of purchasing im- 
ported iron, of small size, at a high price—in consequence of the duty being 34 cents 
per Ib. on it. That difficulty is now in some measure removed, as one factory in 
New Jersey is prepared to supply the United States with a better article, and at less 
price, than it can be imported; and the rolling mills now erecting in different parts 
of the United States, will be able, from next spring, to furnish all the iron that pays 
: duty of 34 cents per Ib, at less price, and better quality, than it can be imported 

or. 

The following statement will show the comparative price of common bar iron and 
4 inch round in England, from 1806 to 1830. 


Common bar iron, cost + inch round, cost 
1806 £20 10 0 1806 £27 00 
1809 14 00 1809 1s 00 
1815 1i 00 1815 16 00 
18223 8 00 1822 10 5 
1830 6 00 1830 7100 





From the above it appears that the cost in England, as late as 1806, of common 
bar iron was /.20 10—and at the same time the price of 4 inch round was lJ. 27, or 
8.6 10 higher, which is a greater difference than is now made by our rolling mills; 
aud we do not doubt but that the difference in price between bar iron and small 
round, made by our mills, will be reduced as the quantity made is increased, and 
our factories become more perfect, as has been the case in England. From 1806 to 
the preseut time, the price of iron in England bas been gradually reduced in pro- 
portion to the increase of the rolling mills, perfection of machinery and skill of 
workmen. The present difference between bar iron and 4 inch round is but /1 per 
$00. 


The quantity made in England in 1787 was $0,000 tons. 
1796 a 130,000 ,, 
1830 », nearly 700,000 ,, 


4th. Requires no answer. 

Sth, 6th, 7th. Under these heads, the memorialists state that the present rate of 
duties on the raw material being so much higher than on the manufactured article, 
gives a decide] monopoly to the manufacturers of hardware at Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham, that many articles can be imported at or under the present cost of bar 
iron—that they ‘‘have no other object in the relief they now pray for, than to ena- 
ble them to bring their own industry into fair and cqual competition with the foreign 
manufacturer.” Here rests, the whole ground of complaint of the memorialists, 
viz: on the inequality between the duty on what they call the raw material and on 
the manufactured article. In order to substantiate the above they instance a 
number of articles of hardware, which they endeavor to show can be imported 
cheaper than the raw material itself. We will first examine their statements of the 
articles particularized, and endeavor to show that they do not prove the point they 
wish to establish, and then show the true proportion between the duties on hard- 
ware and on the raw material; and we think it will be made to appear, that the 
manufacturers of hardware, in this country, instead of being less, are protected to a 
much greater extent than those of iron—which, if proved, will show that the whole 
ground of their complaint is without foundation. The first articles they instance 
are hammers and sledges for blacksmiths, which they say “are imported at $4 66 

r cwt. which is 334 cents below the cost of the bar iron in this market, exclusive 
of duty.” We have imported hammers and sledges regularly for many years. The 
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poorest article we ever heard of being sent to our market, cost 74 cents per Ib.— 
those we import are of a quality fit for use, and cost 84 cents per Ib. which is $9 25 
per cwt., while we sell English bar iron at retail, for $3 75—leaving a difference of 
$5 50 per cwt. in favor of the manufacturer of these articles in this country. The 
next article they instance is wheel tire, which they say can be imported -at less 
eost than bar iron. We have never koown of its interfering with the sale of iron 
for that purpose. There bas, indeed, been two lots of it imported into New York— 
but the hous who had it, found a difficulty in selling it, and told us, to-day, that 
they would have no more. 

The next article they advance is frying pans, and state that they are, and ever 
have been imported, at a less price than the cost of sheet iron, meaning to draw a 
comparison between the cost of iron in sheets and in its manufactured state. This 
eomparisen is evidently unfair, and calculated to deceive. Frying pans are not 
made of sheet iron only, but partly of sheet iron and partly of bar iron. We im- 
port the sheet iron part of frying pans, viz: the bowls, separate from the handles, 
and they cost, by an invoice dated January, 1831, 10 cents per }b. to import, while 
the sheet iron, in sheets, costs only 6 cents per lb. leaving a difference of 4 cents 
per lb. in favor of the sheet iron in a manufactured state. Frying pans, at the 
same time, cost 6 cents per lb. The next article presented by them is tea trays.— 
They state that tea trays, with one coat of japan, can be imported at $83 72 per ton, 
while the iron required for the same purpose is selling at from 160 to 170 dollars 
per ton. We have imported tea trays for many years, and are totally unable to 
devise how this can be done. The largest tray ever imported, or, if imported would 
be used, is 30 by 22 inches; and the poorest article that we ever saw cosi 52 cents 
each tray to import, and weighed 4 Ibs. which is 13 cts. per lb. or $290 per ton, in- 
stead of $83 72, as stated by the memorialists. If tea trays were imported to cut 
up for stove doors, blowers, &c as stated in the memorial, the edges, which are 
turned up, must be cut o%, or flattened to a plain surface. And unless the memo- 
rialists should be more successful than ourselves in an experiment made to ascer- 
tain whether it could be flattened out, as it was before it was made into a tray, that 
business would not amount to much. The smith into whose hands we put it, gave it 
ite proper heat, and endeavored to flatten it under his hammer—but the edges burst 
and the iron cracked at the angles where it had been bent to form a rim;s8o we 
were convinced that the edges, or rims, must be eut off, which we had done for the 
sake of experiment, the weight of which was 14 Ibs.—which, being only scrap iron, 
is not worth more than $25 per ton, and this Joss, added to the cost of the tray, 
bean: bring the iron imported in the shape of trays, suitable for other purposes, as 

ollows— | 


One ton of trays as above, cost $291 00 
Loss in rims cut off, $7 per cent. 109 UO 
Labor in cutting, one cent per tray 5 60 

405 60 
Deduct 74 cwt. scrap iron worth $25 per ton 9 38 
Making the cost of sheet iron imported by this proeess, per ton, $396 22 








The cost of importing sheet iron of the thickness of tea trays is $135 per tov, in 
stead of $160 to 170—as stated in the memorial. We do not say that what the me- 
morialists state is untrue—but we do kuow the above statement to be correct, and 
cannot conceive how it could be reduced to $83 72 per ton, when we make them 
to cost $396 per ton. 

The memorialists next show that iron koitting needles can be imported, cheaper 
than wire No. 18. This is true, because there is so little labor in cutting wire juto 
kuitting needles. The amount of this article sold per annum, we think, may amount 
to $200—iwo hundred dotlars. 

The memorialists next proceed to show that the duty on wrought nails precludes 
all possibility of competition between the domestic and foreign manufacturer. The 
fact about the nail making is, that the manufacture of nails (whether eut or wrought 
it matters not) has been brought to such perfection in this country, that 40,000 tons 
are annually made here, while only 266 tons are imported. 

The memorialists further state, that the duiy on wire being high, operates against 
the manufacture of wire seives and fenders. We think they are unhappy in their 
selection of these articles also, to prove their puiot—as from all the informatio, we 
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are able to collect, there are no wire seives nor fenders imported into New York— 
but that market is supplied exclusively by the domestic labor. 

The next article they bring forward is horse shoes—which they say can be im- 
sae at the price of bar iron, and have become an article of import. This might 

ave been said for many years past, as attempts have been made, from time to time, 
to import them to advantage—but all experiments, within our knowledge, have fail- 
ed. e ourselves made the attempt about three years since—but could not do it to 
a profit; and are perfectly willing that others should purchase experience at the 
same cost. Common English iron would not answer for horse shoes. We have im- 
ported best English iron in bars for that purpose—but never could get any good 
enough. The American and Swedish are exclusively used. 

The last article they instance is hoops for coopers, bent and rivetted, ready for 
use—which, they say, can be imported cheaper than the hoop iron. This may be 
true, for aught we know; but we have never heard of any having been imported, 
yetare in the practice of importing and selling hoop iron; and if there had been 
any competition from that quarter, we think we should have known it. For our 
part, we do not fee! disposed to enter into the import of finished hoops, and it ap- 
pears that others in the trade have a similar indisposition. We leave the reader to 
judge whether on the few articles they have selected to show that the manufactured 
article can be imported cheaper than the raw material, they have proved the point, 
which, if they have proved, would establish the principle as to a few articles only, 
and not on hardware in general, 

We now proceed to show the true relative proportion between the duties on 
hardware and on the raw material. The memorialists say that ‘the duty on iron is 
from 159 to 282 per cent. or from 6 to 11 times the duty on hardware.” When they 
say the duty on iron is from 159 to 282 per cent. they speak in such general terms 
as to convey the idea that the duty on iron, generally, is that much. We will first 
show what is the average duty on imported iron. 

The quantity of iron annually imported, as stated by the memorialists, is as fol- 
lows: 

For 5 years past Total cost 








Tons. Duty per ton. Totes Say cost per ton, ine including 

eat cluding duty. duty. | 
Swedish and Russian 29,486 $22 40 $660,486 95 00 2,801,170 
English bar iron 3,3324 37 00 123,302 75 00 249,938 
Sheet, rods, &c. 1,168 18 40 91,571 130 00 151,840 
33,986 $875,359 $3,202,948 


By the above statement it appears that the average duty on all the iron annually 
imported, is less than $26 per ton. 


The following statement shows the annual consumption of iron in this country, as 


per report made to the convention of manufacturers of iron, lately held in Phila- 
delphia. 








In 1830 there was made at 202 furnaces 155,348 
Of which was made into castings 28,273 

Tons 127,075 
Which rendered into bars, at 28 cwt. per ton, would yield 90,768 
There was made of bloomed iron 5,853 
Total bar iron made annually in the United States 96,621 
Add the quantity imported 33,986 
Annual consumption of bar iron, in the United States 130,007 
Besides what is made from the blast furnaces into castings 28,273 
Iron consumed in the United States annually 158,280 





Though the duty on a small portion of the iron imported is high, yet, as we have 
shown that the average duty is less than $26 per ton—while the proportion of the 
ron imported that pays $37 per ton duty is less than one-seventh of the total im- 
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ports, though it sells at 20 per cent. Jess than any other iron, and that part which 
pays a duty of $78 40 is only one-thirtieth of the entire importation. 

But when we compare the quantity of iron consumed in this country that paysa 
duty of $37 or $78 40 per ton with the total consumption of bar iron, to say no- 
thing about iron made into castings— it sinks into insignificance. The proportion of 
that paying $37 duty being only 1-39th part, while that paying a duty of $78 40 is 
only 1-112th part: to which if we add the iron made from the blast furnaces into 
castings, it willsink still lower. 

In order to ascertain the actual duty paid per ton on iron, in the shape of hard- 
ware, we have taken an account of all our imports of hardware from June to No- 
vember this year, as well as those of another hardware house for the same time, 
viz. Messrs. Hyers:—the result is as follows— 

cost stg. tonsand parts. duty paid. duty per ton, 
G. & W. imports £4,314 59 15 1 6 $6,180 24 $103 40 
Heyers 5,710 69 19 1 4 7,112 02 104 50 


The approximation of the duties paid per ton, by the Messrs. Heyers and ourselves, 
renders it certain that the above is as correct a view of the average duty paid on 
hardware as could be obtained*—from which we draw the following results: 


There was imported of hardware in 1828--9 $3,346,146 
The duty upon which, estimated as paid in the two importations above 
mentioned, is 30 per cent. 1,003,843 


The weight of which, taking the two importations stated as the data, 
was 9,763 tons. 
If the American manufacturer of hardware had his iron at the average 
rate duty paid on iron, it would have been, on 9,763 tons, at $26 per ton 253,848 


ee 


And he would have received a clear protection of $749,995 


That is, the importer of the manufactured article would have had to pay four times 
as much duty as the manufacturer who imported the raw material and worked it up 
here—or, if the manufacturer of hardware had imported his iron, and paid the duty 
as on English iron, of $37 per ton, as calculated by the memorialists, he 
would have paid $361,231 





And received a clear protection of $642,612 


That is, the importer of the manufactured article would have had to pay nearly 
three times as much as the importer of the raw material, who worked it up here. 

From the above statement of facts, the reader can judge how much weight should 
be given to what the memorialists say, as to the exclusive protection given to the raw 
material over the manufactured article. 

8th. Under this head the memorialists recommend that pig iron should be admit- 
ted free of duty. They exhibit a calculation, to show that if pig iron was admitted 
free, that bar iron could be made here at $40 per ton. We will examine the correct- 
ness of these statements upon their own ground. We imported a parcel of pigs from 
England about the time the memorial was written, and so have the expenses of im- 
portation, which are as follows: There are twoiron districts in England—Wales and 
Staffordshire; we will take the price of a ton of pigs in Wales, as it is less there, and 
more favorable to the memorialists. 








Cost of 1 ton pigs in Wales #3 50 
Freight and insurance to Liverpool 080 
Charges at Liverpool 018 
Export duty 004 
24 per commissions for purchasing 019 
; 3 169 
Exchange, insurance, 84 per cent. 066 
Freight to New York 0100 
£41383 


*It included every article usually imported, subject to specific as well as ad yalo- 


rem duty, anvils, &c. &c. No part could probably b eci 
whole imported. P probably be a more fair specimen of the 
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£4 13s. Sd. ia $20 70 
Cartage in New York to store $ 50 
Merchant’s commission and storage 54 per cent. 1 05 


Transportation to nearest works 3 00 
25 25 
10 11 











28 owt. to make 1 ton bar iron 















































Cost of pigs to make 1 ton bars 35 36 
200 bushels of charcoal to convert pigs into blooms, at 5 cents 10 00 
Labor on do. 7 00 
175 bushels of charcoal to convert blooms into bars 8 85 
Labor on do. 5 
Re-transportation to market 3 00 
Water privileges, dam, and overseeing 2 00 
. $71 21 
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Cost of bar iron made of imported pigs, free of duty, and this the memorialists say 
tould be made for $40 per ton, and if puddled, less. Wehave shown that it could not 
be done for any thing like the money with charcoal; neither could it be puddled, as 
we know by experience. The consequence of a repeal of the duty on pig iron would 
be, not that we could make bar iron here at $40 per ton, but it would cost us $71 
21, which is more than we now pay for iron imported from England, made of the 
same material, and, in doing so, would destroy all the furnaces within the influence 
of the imported pig iron. 

That pig iron could be imported, free of duty, cheaper than we can make it in this 
country with charcoal, is without question; but suppose it to be admitted free, what 
would be the consequence? From these pigs we could either make an iron 
that would suit our wants, or we could not. I! it were good enough for general use, 
all the furnaces within the reach of its influence must stop, of course, because they 
would be undersold, the selling price of American pigs being from $28 to 40. If it 
would not make a better article than we now import from England made of the same 
pig iron, we should not want more than we now take; for if the quality was adapted 
to our wants we would consume it now, its price being a sufiicient inducement. By 
granting the prayers of the memorialists to admit pig, boiler, scrap, blooms, &c. free, 
and bar iron 25 per cent. ad val. duty, it is manifest that we must either substitute an 
inferior article of English iron in place of that made in this country; or, if we can 
make a better article from the pigs than they do, we will cause a considerable porticn 
of our furnaces to stop, which would destroy more capital and throw out of emplay 
more individuals than would be employed in manufacturing hardware, in very many 

ears. 

- By granting the fourth, you would destroy those manufacturers of wire who have 
commenced since the tariff of 1528, in the faith of the government; one of whom told 
us that he can make this year wire euough to supply the United States, and sell it at 
a jess price than it can be imported. 

By granting the last, you would cut off all inducements to the manufacture of steel, 
which we think (and we have given the subject some investigation with a view to 
manufacture), can and will be successfully accomplished. Lastly, what would be i 
the state of our country in case we had to depend upon a foreign supply for so neces- ‘ 
sary an article as iron, and especially when our main dependence would be upon 
England, who, in time of war, could blockade our ports, stop supplies, and cause 
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greater evils than the nation we think is willing to expose itself to? Z 

From the preceding statements it is manifest, that the quantity of iron manufactur- : 
ed in this country is not inconsiderable, as the memorialists call it— but is about four 3 
times as much as is imported in any shape, which is more than is made in any other ‘ 
country excepting England, more than 24 times as much as is exported from Sweden, : 


and as much as was made in England at the beginning of this century. 


The amount annually manufactured in the United States is tons 158,280 a 
While the amount imported in bars, &e. is 33,968 2 
Imported in hardware 9,763 4 

—--—— 43,731 ¥ 


The value of American iron, as per report of the committee on the 
subject of iron appointed by the convention lately held in Philadel- 
phia, is $11,444,410 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IRON. 


While the value of that imported in bars, &c. including 


the duty is 3,202,948 
Value of the iron in 9,763 tons, imported in the shape of q 
hardware, estimated at the same rate as the above 678,670 ; 


——-—- $3,881,618" 


From which it appears that the total quantity of iron imported in every shape, is 
about 1-4 of what is made here, and its value about 1-3 

It is incumbent upon the memorialists to show whence we are to get a supply to’ 
meet the deficiency occasioned by the suspension of a large portion of our furnaces. 
For our part, we do not see how we could get a supply, unless we could make a bet~ 
ter article out of English pigs, than they send to this country. Any one who is ac- 
quainted with the situation of Russia, with respect to the quantity we could get from 
thence, and the practicability, under the existing state of society and civil government, . 
would think an increase of 10,000 tons a large calculation. Sweden exports only: 
50,000 tons per annum, that being the total quantity the law allows to be made for fo- 
reign consumption, as each factory is confined to a certain quantity in proportion to’ 
the wood land owned; and the wood land that is proximate enough to be used for 
iron making, has been brought into use for that purpose long since. Of that 50,000’ 
tons we take 20,000, and a considerable portion of the remainder, say 10,000 tons: 
(including the steel iron which the English monopolise), goes to England; the remain- 
ing 20,000 tons goes to the continent; so that we cannot get much more from thence’ 
without paying more for it than others can pay. But suppose we can get from Swe~ 
den an increased supply of 15,000 tons; there remains unsupplied yet upwards of 
71,000 tons, which the memorialists will please inform us where to obtain, unless the 
price should advance enough to enable our own manufactories to go into operation 
again? In which case the proposed change would be of no avail. 

We will conclude with showing the compxrative value to the country of the pre- 
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sent manufacture of iron and of hardware. If we should make all the hardware we 5 

consume and import the iron for it, as proposed by memorialists. a 
Made in the United States 158,230 tons iron value $11,440,410 em | 
Total amount of hardware imported, value 3,346,146 it 
The value of the 9,763 tons iron to be imported to make MS 

this hardware, would be, free duty 390,520 , 





-_— 2,955,626 

They would, therefore, nearly destroy the manufacture of an article valued at 
$11,440,410 to establish one valued at 2,955,626, even if we allow that all the hard- 
ware now consumed could be made in the United States. 

We think we have proven in the foregoing statements — 

Ast. That the quality of English iron, instead of being good as the memorialists re- 
present, is the worst iron in use. 

2d. That the duty on iron in bars, &c. instead of being from 6 to 11 times higher 
than the duty on iron imported in the shape of hardware, as stated by the memorial- 
ists, is but 1-4 as high, inasmuch the average duty paid on iron in bars, rods, sheets iy) 
&c. is $26, and that imported in the shape of hardware is $104 per ton. r 

Srd. That the quantity and value of iron, actually manufactured in this country, is 
not insignificant in amount, as there is made here per annum 158,000 tons $11,440 410 
While that imported in the shape of bars and hardware is 43,721 tons, 
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value, including the duty 3,881,618 : 
And of course the statement made by the memorialists is not true, that ‘there is Hs 

only made in the United States 35,000 tons, and imported 81,000 tons. | 
4th. That by granting the prayer of the memorialists you would almost annihilate be 
the manufacture of an urticle which has grown up under a protection to the value i 
of $11,440,410, to establish one of $2,955,626, Yours respectfully, + 
GREEN & WETMORE. hy 





STATEMENT G. 


New York, October $1st, 1831. 
B. B. HowELL, Esa. 
Dear sir—In conformity with your request I herewith give you a statement of the 
iron produced in Litchfield county, Connecticut, with the manufactures of iron aud 
steel, in said county; to which I have added the other productions of the county, 








$3 


as estimated by the delegates to the convention from that county. It may not be 
perfectly accurate, as a portion of it is founded upon conjecture; but the total will 
rather fall short of than overrun the true amount, as a very considerable list of are 
ticles, each of small comparative value, are entirely omitted. 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN M. HOLLEY. 


NEW YORK CONVENTION. 






























Value. Value. 

Pig and bar iron, &c. $293,000 00 Brought forward $451,700 00 

Shoes and. boots 112,000 00 

Manufactures of iron ke. Carriages and wagons $8,000 00 

Scythes $56,000 00/Clocks 382,000 00 

Hoes 7,150 00\Leather 181,000 00 

Axes 26,500 00|\Cabinet work and chairs 27,000 00 

Rat and mouse traps 9,500 00\Cordage 500 00 
Shoe tacks and sparables 40,000 00|Machinery, part wood and part 

Shovels and spades 6,500 00} iron and steel 19,000 00 
Augers 200 00\Brick, clay furnaces and mar- 

Steel 8,000 00; ble 38,200 00 

Pitchforks 20,000 00;Rakes and brooms 5,000 00 

Ploughs 3,800 00/Lime 5,000 00 

Musical instruments 2,200 00 

$177,650 00, Buttons 20,000 00 

Cheese 115,000 00 

Other productions. Butter 17,600 00 

Wool $151,000 00 

Woollen cloths 215,000 00; $1,414,200 00 

Cotton do. 15,000 00 Pig and bar iron 293,000 00 

Hats 70,700 00,Manufactures of iron, &c. 177,650 00 








Carried forward Total 





$451,700 00 $1,884,850 00 


STATEMENT H. 


MANUFACTURES OF DELAWARE COUNTY,*® PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the delegates to the convention to be held at New York— 

The committee appointed, in pursuance of a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
citizens of Delaware county, convened agreeably to public notice, in Chester, on 
the 17th inst. ‘to ascertain the number and extent of the different manufacturing 
‘‘establishments in the county; the quantity of manufactures produced; the quantity 
‘‘of raw material consumed; the number of hands employed,” &c. &c. Report— 
That, from the short time to which they were necessarily limitted, they have been 
unable to collect that full and complete information on the subjects committed to 
them which the importance of these interests require. But referring the dele- 
gates for more minute details of the distribution of our manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industry, to a printed report (a copy of which is enclosed), taken by Benjamin 
Pearson, esq. under the direction of a committee appointed for the purpose in 1826, 
vour committee offer the following statement, made up of such details as they have 
been able to procure, in addition to their personal knowledge of facts, and they be- 
lieve it will prove in the aggregate not far from correct. 


JOHN P. CROZER, Chairman. 
October 22, 1831. 


*This small county contained 14,810 inhabitants in 1820. [Per. Com. 
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. | Quality manufac- ' Value per 
Mills and Factories. |iy,¢¢ per annum. Hind. annum. 1 


Persons 





4 Rolling and slit- 300tonssheetiron| $45,000 
tin 1,400 tons €00 ,, nails 81,000 205 








2 Nail factories 500 ,, hoops 60,000 
4 Tilt mills a rpc i aaa 21,175} $0 
13 Paper mills 41,000 reams jvarious 215,000} 400 
13 Cotton spinning {1,080,000 lbs. j|yarn 300,000} 720)17,$50 sp. 
$3 Cotton weaving {800,000 of yarnjticking, muslin, 350,000} 400/420 pow- 
mills into &e. er looms. 
Woollen mills 900,000 lbs. ofjflannel and sati- 
wool netts 300,000 $50 














Totals |$1,872,175| 2,185} 





STATEMENT I. 


REPORT ON STEEL. 


On the subject of steel, your committee reports, that, as no preparation whatever 
had been made for collecting information antecedent to this convention in New York, 
they are not able to supply it from any other source than what is attainable in this 
city. They have no time left for collecting and collating tabular statements, or sta- 
tistical reports, of the quantity of steel imported, and manufactured in this country: 
nevertheless, enough information has been acquired in the course of a day, to satisfy 
the committee, that the article in question is one that requires the continued protec- 
tion of government. The committee assume the principle, that, if steel can be manu- 
factured now, or within a few years, to supply the wants of our own citizens at a 
reasonable price, it cannot be an object towards which the legislature will be indif- 
ferent, and it is deemed expedient that even the limited information now produced, 
should be disclosed, in order to encourage reflection and secure that consideration 
which the article of steel unquestionably merits. 

Without seeking further, the members of your committee are enabled, from their 
recollection, to enumerate fourteen steel furnaces in the following places, viz. 

Pittsburg 2; Baltimore 1; Philadelphia 3; New York 3; York county, Pa. 1; Troy 1 
New Jersey 2; Boston 1. 

These furnaces are known to be now in operation, and of a capacity sufficient to 
supply more than 1600 tous of steel, annually;{an amount equal to the whole impor- 
tation of steel of every kind. But it should be observed that steel for common agri- 
cultural purposes, is not the best, although it is most used; and that American is 
quite equal to English steel, used for such purposes in England. American eompeti- 
tion has excluded the British common blister steel altogether. The price of blister 
eteel is Jess than it was before 1828, and probably as low as it ever will be:—certainly 
as low as it ought to be, having a just consideration for the manufacturer and his eus- 
tomer. The only steel now imported from Great Britain is of a different and better 
quality than that just mentioned. It has been the laudable pride of American Jegis- 
lation to advance with the increasing enterprise of the people, and to encourage dis- 
coveries of those mineral treasures, towards which that enterprise might be profita- 
bly directed. The committee having shown the result of such countenance from 
government in the instance of common blister steel, may be allowed, to anticipate 
the effects of its continuance; and that protection will be hereafter acknowledged as 
the parent of perfection. 


“Including families. 

} Mr. Coates has subsequently requested the chairman of the permanent commit- 
tee to add the following note: 

This calculation is believed to fall far short of the quantity of steel made in the 
United States. It appears that the 14 furnaces have only one bateh, or blast, in a 
month-—whereas two weeks are sufficient for conversion of iron into ateel. 
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Steel imported here from all parts of the world, except England, (although the 
German steel is freely employed in some branches of manufactures) amounts, to so’ 
inconsiderable a quantity that the competition for ascendency in our own market must: 
rest between that nation and this. We already supply ourselves to her exelusion,: 
‘with common steel, and to give some idea how extensively it effects our manufacto- 
ries, the committee wil! state two of three striking facts. The iron of ‘ihis country,: 
when properly made, has been found equal in quality to the Russian and Swedish iron 
‘used in England for conversion into steel, and being so converted, is employed in 
making large and rough implements of manufacéture and agriculture. It is used in 
the fabrication of plough shares; it is worked up by shovel makers, among whom one 
in Philadelphia uses more than fifty tons a year. Scythe makers are among the best: 
customers of a steel furnace, and cross-cut and mill saw makers use more than any 
other manufacturers. One factory of this kind in Philadelphia, requires a ton and 
a half of steel per diem, for every working day of the year. These isolated instances 
may give some idea of the vast consumption of see! in the numerous factories 6f 
the United States, and for this purpose alone they are stated. 

The English however, continue to supply us with the superior qualities. These are 

Ast. Blister steel, from iron of the Danamoura mines in Sweden. 

2d. Sheer steel, of the same origin. 

Bd. Cast steel. 

As to the first, being the best quality of blister steel. A house in Hull monopolise¢ 
all the iron made from Danamoura ore, under a contract by which the parties in 
Sweden are to forfeit 10,0001. sterling, if they sell to any body else—so that no other 
European country can furnish a good file without resorting to England for the steeF 
that is made of Danamoura iron; this excelling all others in Europe for files and 
many other instruments. The British manufacturers, aware of the advantages of 
their monopoly, continue to exact the same price for their steel delivered in America, 
that they did before the duty on the Swedish iron was reduced in England from 
28 88 to $6 66 per ton—thus proving that an article whose low duty approachés 
nearest to no duty, (almost ‘free trade’’) is charged to this country at a rate no legs 
than before the reduction of duty took place in England. 

It is, however, a cause for congratulation here, that iron of similar or equal qual- 
ity to that which has thrown all the advantages of manufacturing the best articles 
of cutlery into British hands, has been made recently by improved processes from 
the ore of Juniata, and both sides of the line between New York and Connecticut. 
The latter denominated the Ancrum, the Livingston and the Salisbury ore. Steel 
is now made at Pittsburgh, and may be made in New York and Connecticut, bearing 
a fair comparison with the besthoop L (L) or Danamoura steel, that comes from 
England. No difference is observed where trials have been made without disclos- 
ing to the judges the origin of either. Two establishments, one in New York, and 
another in Pittsburgh, have justified this statement, and encouraged a hope that the 
products of our own mines, smelted by means of modern improvements in the con- 
struction of furnaces and application of the blast, and elaborated by machinery 
lately introduced, will rival the best quality of steel that England can furnish. 

The second kind of first quality British steel is called ‘‘sheer steel.’ This is no- 
thing more than blister stecl drawn under a tilt-hammer into bars of the various 
sizes used in the fabrication of some articles of cutlery, and the finer kinds of edge 
tools. Engljand has hitherto monopolised this branch also, from being in possession 
of the only European steel] that would bear the expense of preparation; and from 
the perfection of her machinery. She has now the honor of transfering a portion 
of her experience and skill to the United States. Her workmen in steel, wanting 
employment or adequa:e recompense for labor at home, continually seek them 
among us; and it is believed that these may be afforded to such an extent as to yield 
them support commensurate with their industry—and that ingenious men, who, 
under other circumstances might have been compelled to pursuits not congenial 
with their education, or to be dependents upon public bounty, will become useful 
citizens, instead of idiers and beggars in the land. 

The third kind of steel, best quality, is called ‘cast steel,’’ and this is made from 
the best blister steel, only. There is none made in the United States. Several at- 
tempts to make it with profit, have proved unfortunate. 

The causes of failure were— 

First—The want of best quality blister steel (of which only it can be made), ata 


reasonable price. 


{ 
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Second—The want, or expense, of crucibles of proper quality, wherein the blis- 
ter steel is tobe melted and smelted. 

The first difficulty may be surmounted by the discovery that iron, well made from 
the ores of Juniata, New York and Connecticut, may be converted to the best 
blister-steel: and the second difficulty is believed to be at an end, since the explord- 
tions of the present year have disclosed the existence of clay analagous to that of 
Stroubridge, which is considered the best in the world for crucibles. Centre, 
Clearfield and Lycoming counties, (Pennsylvania), have yielded large specimens of 
clay that satisfy geologists, mineralogists and chemists, of the identity of its proper- 
ties with those of Stourbridge. Clay,in the vicinity of Baltimore, has been suctéss- 
fully employed in the manufacture of fire brick, and may probably be used for 
the manufacture of crucibles for cast steel, if properly prepared. The great im- 

ediments to the making of cast sieel has not arisen from any mystery in the art, 

ut the want of strengthin the crucibles. Black lead, and a variety of clays, have 
been tried, but the weakness of these materials have hitherto caused a loss to the 
manufacturer, because the crucibles made of them would not bear moving when 
the melted metal was in them, (generally about 28 lbs.) The Stourbridge was the 
only kind of clay that possessed the requisite qualities of preserving its shape and 
soundness when exposed to the greatest heat, and its strength and tenacity when 
moved for the purpose of discharging the melted metal. Capital, enterprise and 
perseverance will be engaged to bring this desirable material, so indispensable to 
the finer arts of cutlery and machinery, into market—if protection be continued to 
the efforts which our citizens are willing to make. 

if these views are correct—we have steel for agricultural purposes in the great- 
est abundance:—We have steel, (sheer steel), for nicer purposes, and we may have 
east steel for the most refined articles of manufacture, among ourselves. But this 
is not all, we may export our steel to Russia, Prussia and France,in competition 
with England herself; and thus justify the further importation of foreign commodi- 
ties which we can have the means of paying for. The subject of steel becomes 
more interesting as our investigation of itadvances; but itis believed that the facts 
and inferences now set forth, will suffice tocontinue the protection already granted, 
and to procure time for more extensive practical developement, which, if realized, 
will add to the means of domestic employment and beneficial intercourse with fo- 
reign nations. 

{The preceding report on stecl was presented by Mr. John R. Coates, of Philadel- 
phia, to whom this branch of the subject had been specially referred, for a collee- 
tion and arrangement of the facts; as was that on iron, proper, to Mr. B. B. Howell, 
of New York, by the general committee on the manufactures of iron.) 
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GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 


[By the Permanent Committee. } 


Bar iron made in the United States, tons. 
Pig iron, the whole quantity made being 
computed assuch . . . - ¥ 
Value ‘ ‘ : . . dollars. 
Men employed : ‘ . : number. 
Persons subsisted . ° ° ° “ 
Annual wages. dollars. 
Paid for food furnished by farmers . ve 

















By the re- | Supplemen- 

port. tary returns. Total 
96,621 16,245 112,866 
163,542 27,994 191,536 
- - - - = - 13,329,760 
24,979} - = - 29,254 
124,895} - - = 146,273 
7,493,700; - + = 8,776,420 
$3,415,850" - - = 4,000,490 


The following statement may be useful in making comparisons, and is therefore 


added: 


The importation of Manufactures of Iron and Steel subject to ad valorem duties in 1830, 


were: 


Side arms and fire arms, other than muskets and rifles, 


Drawing knives, axes, adzes and socket chisels, 


Bridle bits of every description, 
Steel yards, scale beams and vices, 


$179,153 


29.007 
62 271 
30.899 


Cutting knives, sickles, scythes, reaping hooks, spades and shovels, 95, wt 


Screws weighing 24 Ibs. or upwards, 
Wood Screws, 

Other articles not specified, 

Muskets, No. 8,341, 

Rifles, és 8, 

Iron and steel wire, '592, 733 Ibs. 
Tacks, brads and sprigs, 

Nails, 613,704 Ibs. 

Spikes, 37,873 lbs. 


Cables and chains, and parts thereof, 540,628 Ibs. 
Mill cranks and mill iron, wrought, 2,781 Ibs. 


Mill saws, 4,395 Ibs. 

Anchors. 22.672 Ibs. 

Anvils, 677,246 lbs. 

Hammers and sledges, 75,616 Ibs. 
Castings, 1,157,256 Ibs. 
Braziers’ rods, 218,428 Ibs. 

Nail and spike rods, 32 848 Ibs. 
Sheets and hoop, 2,326,796 lbs. 


ose 


2,908.978 


Slit or rolled for band, scroll or casement rods, 2,845 Ibs. 


In pigs, 22,499 cwt. 

Bar and bolt, rolled, 138.981 ewt. 
Hammered, 68,752,943 lbs. 

Steel, 24,472 cwt. 


25,149 
85 
59.485 
2,799 
40.906 
1.391 
25,885 
200 
12,252 
1,121 
31.249 
3.096 
38,686 
5.945 
784 
59,829 


81 
95.644 


226.336 


1,730.375 


291.957 


Nearly all the iron, with its manufactures; imported, was received from England, 
except of the hammered bar and bolt i iron, of which 21,912,702 lbs. were from Rus- 
sia, 45,206,082 lbs. from Norway and Sweden, 984,399 lbs. from England—leaving 
less than a million of pounds for all other places, 
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FRAUDS ON THE REVENUE. 

The committee, to whom was referred, the reso- 
lution ‘‘to inqtire and report upon any evasion of 
the existing revenue laws,” 


RESPECTFULLY REPORT: 


That, in attending to that duty, they have found a 
difficulty in obtaining as complete a statement of 
facts, as il is desirable to present. Full and satis- 
factory evidence, has, however, been produced, to 
satisfy their minds of the existence of extensive 
vauds; but from the nature of the subject entrusted 
to them, few facilities were afforded to substantiate, 
at this time, by direct testimony, all the various de- 
vices which ate resorted to for the purposes of evad- 
ing the payment of the full amount of duties esta- 
blished by law. On application, by letter, addressed 
to the appraisers in this city, by your committee, for 
such evidence as they possessed,—these officers re- 
fused to furnish it, except under instructions from 
the secretary of the treasury:—but their application 
to the collector met with more favor, their inquiries 


having been promptly and satisfactory replied to by 
that officer. 


The principal evasions of the revenue laws have 
been made in the importation of broad cloths. By 
the law of 1828, every yard of imported woollen 
cloth, six quarters wide, costing six shillings and 
nine pence, sterling, may be legally entered at the 
dollar minimum. Every yard 6-4 wide, costing 
more than 6s. 9d. sterling, and not exceeding 16s. 
iOd. must, in conformity to that act, be entered at 
the two dollars and fifty cents minimum. In the 
first case the duty is 67§ cents per running yard— 
in the second case the duty is $1 674 cents. This 
part of the law is thus particularly stated, in order 
to show the manner in which it is evaded. The law 
of 1830, passed expressly for the purpose of en- 
forcing that of 1828, has hitherto but partially ef- 
fected that object; it has been the means of develop- 
ing the extent of the evil, rather than of arresting it, 


This has been owing, in some degree, to the Ame- 
rican opponents of the protective system—who have 
endeavoured to render that law as odious as possi- 
ble; in which they have received material aid from 
those foreigners who are extensively engaged in im- 
porting—and from the agents of foreign manufac- 
turers resident in this city. Some of the journals, 
opposed to protection, have also lent their aid to 
disparage the law; denying the existence of frauds, 
and thereby rendering the execution of it unpopu- 
lar. Even some of the persons whose duty it was 
to enforce the law, joined in the cry that it was op- 


pressive, and spoke openly of it as iniquitous and 
unjust. 


Your committee are informed ,and believe ,that four- 
fifths of all the importations of dry goods into this 
port are on foreign account; and in the particular 
article of woollen cloths, seven-eighths of the whole 
amount are thus imported. 


The value of the importations of broad cloths by 
four of these foreign agents, amounted, in the last 
twelve months, to one million and a half of dollars. 
Either from the force of public opinion, that no 
frauds existed, or from the ingenuity and manage- 
ment of those who committed them, but few frauds 
were discovered during the first year of the opera- 
tion of the Jaw of 1830. But little variation from 
the former practice of sending cloths to the public 
stores for appraisement, was adopted by the collec- 
tor of this port. As formerly, and in general, only 
one package out of each invoice was sent for exami- 
nation—which package, your committee believe, was 
properly examined; but singular as it may appear, 
that one package of cloths was generally invoiced at 
& price which made it liable to the duty on the two 


dollars and fifty cents minimum—at whick pricé 
there was little or no inducement to defraud, since 
cloths, costing and entered under that minimum, are 
consumed in much smaller quantities, and because 
these must produce, on the average, five dollars per 
yard to pay cost of importation. 


it is obvious from this circumstance, that the at: 
tempts at fraud were almost wholly confined to 
cloths at the jower, or one dollar minimum,—few 
of which were sent to the public stores for exami- 
nation. To explain this more fully, it is important 
to state, that invoices were made up abroad to com- 
plete this mode of evading the examination of the 
cloths at the dollar minimum, by sending to the con- 
signee, here, one case in each invoice of the higher 
priced cloths already named, or one that was 
fairly charged at 6s. 9d. and managing to have that 
alone selected as the one case out of the invoice to 
be sent to the public store, in compliance with thé 
law and the practice above mentioned: —keeping back 
the other packages which, although invoiced at a 
price that would admit them to entry at the one dol- 
lar minimum, but which had actually cost from 20 to 
50 per cent. higher, and ought to havé paid duty on 
the two dollars and a half minimum. Thus it has 
been ascertained, that, in six months immediately 
preceding the first of April last, one foreign concern 
entered, at the custom house in this port, more than 
four thousand pieces, or about eighty thousand yards 
of broad cloths, which, with the exception of about 
three hundred pieces, were entered at a valuié, per 
invoice, not exceeding 6s. 9d. sterling, atid these, for 
want of a thorough examination, were allowed to be 
entcred at the one dollar minimum. These cloths 
produced, in this market, from three dollars anda 
quarter to four dollars and a quarter, per yard; 
while cloths, honestly invoiced and legally entered 
at the one dollar minimum, it is well known, did not 
bring more than from two dollars seventy-five cents, 
to three dollars per yard—thus satisfying your com- 
mittee that the government must have been defraud- 
ed of more than thirty thousand dollars on these im- 
portations;.—and proving that the cloths which were 
sold at from three and a quarter to four and a quar- 
ter dollars per yard, were fraudulently introduced 
into the country: unless we are willing to admit thé 
absurdity, that this market was kept fully supplied 
with cloths during a whole season, either at an enor- 
mous loss to the importer, or else at an extrava.- 


gant profit, varying from thirty to seventy-five per 
cent. 


Your committee are the better satisfied of the fact 
that these cloths were fraudulently entered, from 
the knowledge they have obtained; that; as soon as 
they were put into the possession of the parties en- 
tering them, all the marks and numbers by which 
they might be identified, were generally removed. 
in a late instance, a number of pieces of cloths were 
seized in an auction store in this city, under infor. 
mation given to the collector that they had been 
falsely entered; and whet they were examined, it 
was found that the original marks and numbers, by 
which they might have been identified, had been ta- 
ken off and others substituted. What the object of 
such practices are, your committee leave the public 
to judge. In further proof of this allegation, the 
collector of this port, being fully convinced that 
these modes of evading the revenue laws were car- 
ried on to a great extent, and being urged to adopt, 
as the only method of correcting the evil, the exami- 
nation of entire invoices, has, during the last five or 
six months, caused all the cloths invoiced and at- 
tempted to be passed at the dollar minimum, to be 
sent to the public stores for examination:—the result 
of which has been, that about three thousand pieces 
of these cloths have been adjudged by the appraisers 
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to have been undervalued, and to have cost from 7s. above the standard of the dollar minimum cloths, or 
6d. to 8s. sterling; consequently rendering them li- 6s. 9d. and the best pieces full fifty per cent. higher, 
able to the duty on the two dollars and a half mini- they took it for granted that all would be libelled and 
mum:—and, extraordinary as the fact is, in all buta condemned. It has, however, now come to the know. 
few cases, the importers, after detection, have been ledge of your committee, that none of them were li- 
permitted to enter their goods on paying only the belled (although all of them were marked up, as they 
duty under the advanced minimum, instead of being were estimated by the appraisers to have cost but 
subjected to forfeiture, according to law. is. 6d. except one which was estimated at 7s. 9d.) 
One house, alone, has paid about fifteen thousand and the whole were permitted to be entered and the 
dollars additional duties on cloths thus put up; duties paid, under the two dollar and fifty cents 
others five and six thousand dollars,—others smaller minimum. Llere is, certainly, a very strong case, 
amounts; and only the very trifling and inconsider- proving the very low standard by which the apprais- 
able amount of about a dozen packages, during the ers must have been governed, it being from 2s. 6d, 
past year, has been libelled,—and but one adjudi- to 3s. per yard, (nearly fifty per cent),*below the 
cated on, which was condemned. Your committee judgment of one of the most extensive American 
feel themselves bound to express, in the strongest importers in the United States. The appraisers be- 
terms, their disapprobation of such an execution of ing bound by law to take the best piece in the pack- 
the laws. Can stronger evidence be adduced of the age as the value of the whole; but there were two 
intent to defraud the revenue by such importers, packages, in which there was but little variation of 
than the fact, that they will and do pay, when so de- price, estimated as above at 10s. to 10s. 6d. the yard, 
tected, one dollar and sixty-seven and a half cents which the appraisers only rated at 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. 


the running yard duty on cloths, which they have Stronger presumptive evidence could not readily 
just sworn that the cost in England entitled to entry be adduced, that the prices aflixed to the above pam- 
at 674 cents per yard? ed cloths by the appraisers, were much lower than 


Your committee not only believe the intent to de- their actual cost. It is not probable that the mere 
fraud the revenue is thus apparent—but they are difference of 9d. sterling the yard, which brought 
further convinced, that persury is thus frequently them under the higher minimum and subjected them 
committed with the greatest impunity! to the payment of one dollar the yard additional duty, 
would have been submitted to by all the consignees 
or owners, when they could have been returned to 
England, from whence they came (as has been per- 
mitted, though contrary to law), at a much less loss 
than to have paid the extra duty and sold them 
here—as 6s. 9d. cloth would pay cost and all expen- 
ses of importation, if it brought two dollars and 
seventy-five cents per yard; but a 7s. 6d. cloth (and 
only 9d. more cost), if entered according to law, 
must Dring four dollars the yard to pay the cost and 
charges. That it would not bring any such price, 
by atleast seventy-five cents the yard, js well known 
to all buyers;——the loss would therefore be seventy- 
five cents the yard. 


Your committee take the liberty of pursuing this 
particular subject a little further. The investiga- 
tions made have convinced them, that, notwithstand- 
ing the quantity of cloths thus found undervalued by 
the appraisers and put up by them, to the next high- 
est minimum was very great; yet many hundreds, if 
not thousands of pieces have been allowed to pass 
as correct, in consequence of the standard of value, 
at the custom house, of the dollar minimum cloths 
being from 6d. to 2s. sterling per yard, below the 
value of said cloths, in the market from whence they 
came. This has been (as your committee believe), 
one of the principal causes why the collector has 
preferred the course of enforcing the payment of 
the extra duty of one dollar the yard, rather than If a cloth that cost in England 9s. to 10s. is only 
libelling, and taking the risk of condemnation, when estimated by the appraisers at 7s. 6d., it is a fair, 
the appraisers had only estimated them at 6d. or 1s and in the opinion of your committee, a pretty con- 
sterling undercharged--although, in fact, from 2s. to Clusive evidence, that the cloths that really cost 7s. 
4s. sterling undercharged; and had they been so put 6d. to 8s. and invoiced at 6s. 9d would be allowed 
up, by the appraisers, the intent to defraud would an entry at that price, without being detected; and 
have been so manifest that there could have been that they have been, in hundreds of instances, there 
no hesitation, on the part of the collector, to libel; is not a shadow of .doubt, or this market would not 
but as, in most instances, they were only raised a have been so liberally supplied with cloths selling at 
few pence, the intent to defraud was less visible, and from three to three and a half dollars per yard. 
might not, in his opinion, be sufficient to be relied Your committee deem it important to state further, 
on for condemnation. that, in their opinion, the greater part of the cloths 


Among the evidences that have produced convic- which have been raised by the appraisers from about 

g he - 
tion on the minds of your committee, that the stato- 6s. Od. the dollar minimum, to from 7s. 6d. to 8s. have 
ments above made are true, the following are sub- subsequently been allowed an entry by the officers 
mitted: of the revenue, at the two dollars and a half mini- 


mum, have been admitted to entry in direct viola- 
In May last, two of your committee, with one of tion of the law of 1830. 


the most extensive American importing merchants, ; a j ; 

made application to the saltecton a the port, to be Rabvona yep even fully confirmed by the cireum- 
shown any cloths that were then in the public stores, rr that, although this mode of raising the valu- 
that had been stopped by the appraisers as underva- tion of them was allowed by the law of 1828, that 
lued—he promptly and politely acceded to their law subjected the cloths to fifty per cent. additional 
request, and accompanied them to the stores where @uty, while the law of 1830, in doing away this pro- 
a number of bales were shown to them, and they Vision of the law of 1828, evidently substitutes sei- 
examined five or six, which they estimated to have 2Uré and confiscation in case fraud shall be detected. 
cost as follows: It is evident that so long as the practice prevails of 
only marking up goods that are found undervalued, 


, package 18. 9d. o a ee the greatest possible inducements are held out to at- 

rt ay “ ag bd. tempt frauds; since, in case of discovery, the party 
py attempting fraud i situati 

° - 10s. Pa 10s. 6d. pting fraud is not placed in a worse situation, 


after being detected, than he would have been in, 

Supposing that, as the appraisers are bound by law had he honestly complied with the law. In either 
to estimate the value of the cloths in each package, case, he would only pay the duty to which cloths are 
by the best picce in it, and as the whole were much lawfully subjected. While this loxity in the admi- 
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nistration of the law prevails, attempts will be con- 
tinued to evade it. 


That the evil now exists is established by the fact 
that, of the numerous cases in which attempts to 
enter goods at an under valuation have been detected 
by the appraisers, but in a few instances, as before 
remarked, have the goods been libelled; and, in but 
one instance, have the penalties of the law, by for- 
feiture been enforced. 


While the statements already made by your com- 
mittee, prove the great cause they have to complain 
of the manner in which the revenue laws have been 
administered, another cause of complaint arises from 
the established mode of computing the rate of duty. 
By instructions from the treasury department issued 
to collectors, immediately after the tariff law of 1828 
went into operation, the duties which by that act 
were required to be assessed on woollen goods were 
diminished, and the practice of charging a less 
amount of duty than is required by law, has been 
continued to the present day. In the attempt to find 
analogy between those sections of the law which im- 
pose duties on cotton cloths, the secretary of the 
treasury gave what vour committee deem an errone- 
ous construction to the law. 


The terms of the law are explicit, and require 
the collection of forty-five per centum ad volorem on 
the several minimum valuations which it establishes, 
and it goes on further to state, that, on all ad valo- 
rem duties, 10 per cent. additional shall be added 
thereto, if the importations are on this side the Cape 
of Good Hope, and twenty per cent. additional if 
beyond it. Butthe practice has been, under this 
false construction of the law, to omit this addition of 
len or twenty per cent..intended to be levied, thus 
abandoning the ad valorem principle, as relates to 
woollen goods, whilst adhering to the principle on 
the raw material, wooi. As the duties are now levi- 
ed, wool pays sixty-five per cent., and cloths forty-five. 

The late secretary of the treasury, not being satis- 
fied with the construction which had been given to 
the law by his immediate predecessor in office, as 
related to the ten per cent., made a report to con- 
gress in which he suggested the propriety of a de- 
claratory act on the subject, by that body.—-The 
committee do not perceive the necessity of legisla- 
tive instruction on this point, as the secretary of the 
treasury is bound to administer the law according to 
the meaning of the terms in which it is expressed. 
The evil of the present construction of the law is so 
great, and, in the opinion of your committee, the 
construction given so erroneous, that they cannot 
but hope that the interpretation which to them seems 
| correct, may also soon be adopted by the present se- 
cretary of the treasury. 


In respect to frauds on the importations of silk 
goods, a description of merchandise of small bulk, 
extensive variety and great value, according to the 
statements made to your committee by respectable 
American importers, great evasions of the revenue 
laws have also taken place; but as the prices of the 
various fabrics of silk, so essentially depend on the 
peculiar diversities of fashion and manufacture, it is 
more difficult to ascertain the actual cost, or market 
value, of such fabrics in foreign markets, than of any 
other of the staple imports of the country. 


From the collector, as well as many other highly 
respectable individuals of this city, your committee 
are informed of numerous and extensive evasions 
of the revenue laws in the importation of iron. By 
4 trifling variation in the form of the imported ar- 
licle, or under the names of serap iron, railing, pal- 
lisading, &c. large quantities of iron have been in- 
'roduced, which paid a duty of only eight or ten 
<ollars per ton, when the duty, as it has been stated, 


MANUFACTURE OF HATS. 












would have been as high as from thirty-seven to 


seventy-eight dollars per ton, if it were imported 
under the proper names of rolled or hammered 
iron, braziers’ rods, &c. 


It has appeared to your committee, that a public 
inquiry, by order of congress, into the mode of ad- 
ministering the revenue laws at the different custom 
houses, would afford such information as to lead to 
the enforcement and better execution of the laws. 
No seaport of this country has afforded so favorable 
an opportunity for executing fraudulent designs as 
the city of New York, where from twenty to thirty 
ships, from foreign ports, frequently arrive in the 
course of one week, and greater expedition is de. 
manded in their unlading, and passing their entries 
through the custom house, than is consistent (as at 
present organized), with the just and careful execu- 
tion of the revenue laws. Many entries, your com- 
mittee believe, are made out with fraudulent intent, 
and the amounts carried out designedly wrong, in 
the expectation that in the hurry in which they are 
passed, they may escape detection. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

PETER H. SCHENCK, chairman. 

New York, November, 1831. 

The committee on frauds consisted of Messers. P. 
Hl. Schenck, E. Elsworth, and J. B. Murray, of 
New York; J. B. Brown, of Boston; Z. Allen, of 
Providence; L. Waln and B. Reeves, of Philadelphia, 
aud J. T. Barr, of Baltimore. 


— eee, 


MANUFACTURE OF HATS. 

Mr. Crolius from the committee appointed ‘‘on the 
subject of the manufacture of hats, and the materi- 
als used in the production of the same”’— 

REPORTED: 


That, although the committee had not been able 
in so short a time, to collect all the materials which 
so extendeda branch of manufacture requires that 
its importance may be made manifest to this conven- 
tion and the people of the United States, they ask 
leave to present the following summary views, which, 
they are entirely satisfied from the testimony before 
them, are within the amount of production and em- 
ployment caused by this manufacture. 

The home consumption of hats made in 
the United States, is per annum, equal 





to $10,000,000 
Exported 500,000 
$10,500,000 


Say, ten millions five hundred thousand dollars, as 
the annual value of the manufacture of hats. 


And, on the information of practical men, exten- 
sively engaged in this business, they have reached 
the conclusion, that eighteen thousand persons are 
directly employed in this business, viz:— 


15,000 men and boys, 
3,000 women. 


18,000 

Who receive, in money, paid for their labor, the 
sum of four millions, two hundred thousand dollars 
a year—4,200,000, 

The materials used in the manufacture of hats 
consist of wool, of various qualities, and of furs, 
which are of domestic and foreign production; also 
gums shellac and seed lac, glue, sulphuric and nitric 
acids, copperas, verdigris and dye woods—with trim- 
mings of leather, cloth and silk, of foreign or do- 
mestic manufacture. 


It is now about thirty years since the first duty 
was laid on imported hats; and since that time, (that 
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the domestic manufacture might be encouraged and 
thereby established), the original duty has been con- 
siderably increased, by which American hatters were 
first enabled to make a stand against foreign manu- 
facturers, and finally to drive them out of the market, 
by furnishing better and cheaper hats than the peo- 
ple of the United States had been supplied with, be- 
fore an adequate protection was afforded in the duty 
levied on hats; the exports of which now make a 
handsome item in the treasury statements. A fo- 
reign hat is rarely seen in our country, except in the 
use of persons just arrived from foreign places, be- 
cause of the imposing fact, that American hats, re- 
gard being had to their quality, are manufactured at 
a less price than must be paid for them elsewhere. 
Such are the results of protection extended to the 
hatters of the United States, that it directly employs 
18,000 persons, who earn in wages 4,200,000 dollars, 
or, at an average of nearly 240 dollars for every 
person, per annum—and subsists, in the whole, from 
50 to 60,000 individuals; and all this, while the con- 
sumer receives a better article at a reduced price. 


But, to guard against foreign speculators and ex- 
cessive supplies of foreign hats, your committee con- 
sider it essential to the interests of American con- 
sumers as well as manufacturers of hats, that the 
present duty should be fully maintained. Though 
not very high in its amount, it is effective in its ope- 
ration, and the consequences have been as just stat- 
ed—the principle of which your committee believe 
is equally applicable to other important branches of 
domestic industry: But do away that protection, 
and the irregularity on the home market would throw 
thousands of hatters out of employment, who, with 


their families, are now comfortably subsisted by the 
Jabor of their hands. 


The committee would in conclusion remark, that 
the duty on foreign wool (which is extensively used 
by them, certain kinds being much better fitted for 
the manufacture of hats than our own), is equal to 
65 per cent. on its cost, while the duty on hats is 
only 30 per cent , and the excess duty on wool, so 
far as it goes, has an injurious effect; they therefore 
would suggest such increase of duty on hats, and es- 
pecially on hat-bodies or hat-felts, made in whole or 
in part of wool, as may meet the duty imposed on 
the material used—which they believe would be ad- 
vantageous to the American people in general. All 
which is respectfully submitted. 


CLARKSON CROLIUS, chairman. 


et 


The manufacture of caps is also a very extensive 
and important interest in the United States. There 
is one factory at Albany which, in dressing and pre- 
paring furs and skins, and in the making of caps, 
employs about six hundred persons, on an average, 
throughout the year, and pays out 2,000 dollars in 
weckly wages, or 100,000 dollars per annum, for la- 
bor only. There are two or three other factories of 
euch articles at Albany—and several in other places. 

The whole value of the manufacture of hats and 
caps in the United States, (for men’s wear) may be 
put down as equal to about $15,000,000—fifteen mii- 
Jions of dollars a year. [ Permanent committee. 


_ 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SALT. 


The committee on the manufacture of salt, beg 
leave to Rerort-— 


A 


1 statement shewing the condition of the salt business in 
the United States, in 1829 and 1830. 
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Dollars.| Bushels. Cents. Tons.|Tonx 
Maine 22,000} 90,000 37 1-2 
N. Hampshire 3,000 1,200 49 a 50 
Massachusetts |!,754,576) 567,239 39 a 48 
Rhode Island 5,400 1,600 50 
Connecticut 5,000 2,000 45 
New York 3,077,000! 293,220 45| 45 
New Jersey 7,000 7,000 59a75 
Pennsylvania 400,500) 600,:00| 35 45 15 45 
Delaware 2,250 7,500 30 
Maryland 20,000} 38 000 30 
Virginia 1,000,000); 961,000 37 1-2| 70 591 8299 
North Carolina £6,600 31,860 30a75 
South Carolina 9,000 3,000 50 
Ohio 334,762) 446,350 37a 50) 95) 29 66 
Kentucky 160,000] 437,320 50075) 95 20 “6 
‘Tennessee 3,000} 3,540 75a100 
Alatama 3,000 4,000 62 
Itlinois 53,000] 138,000 40a75| 40 8 95 
Arkansas 3,000] 10,000 75a1co| 80 
Florida 4,000 
Indiana 7,800 125 
Missouri 
6,964,988 4,444 929 126 38? 




















Key West is a new source for the production of 
salt. Ponds have been made, the production of 
which, in a year or two, will supply, if the expecta- 
tions of the owners are not greatly disappointed, 
from five to eight hundred thousand bushels per 
year. 
B. 
Prices of Salt in the city of New York. 


Year. Turks Island. 
cents. 
1806 62 
1807 50 a 55 
1808t 60 72 a 100 
1809, °10, ’11 and °12 75 a 
1813 100 
1814 fine $2 a 2 75 per bushel. 
1815 various. 
1816 65 a 70 
1817 60 a 62 
1818 68 a 70 
1821 58 
3824 53 a 55 
1825 50 
1826 49 a 50 
1827 55 a 57 
1828 48 a 50 
1829 47 a 48 
1830 42a 45 
1831, October 29, 58 


[This table, as reported by the committee, con- 
tained returns of the prices of Liverpool and Lisbon 
salt, in a few of the years stated; but as that of Turks 
Island is complete for every year, and is, itself, the 
best scale whereby to form a correct judgment of 
the value of salt, we have taken it alone—and it 18 
fully sufficient for the purposes intended.J]—Per. Com. 





*To many of the wells is annexed a steam engine 
of about two tons weight. 


tFrom 1808 to 1815 inclusive, the foreign com- 
merce of the United States was much interrupted by 
European orders and decrees, with our embargo and 
non-intercourse laws, and the war; and the prices !0 
those years are not intended to come into an exact 
and fair comparison—though it was proper to state 
them. Early in 1815 the price at Baltimore was 
high, for some time, as six dollars per bushel. 

Per. Committee. 
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C. 
Salt imported into the United States from the 1st of September, 1825, to the S0th of September, 1826, and from 






























































the 1st of ren 1828, to the 30th of September, 1829. 
WHENCE 1mPORTED. Ny ~ From Oct. 1825, — From “Oct. 1, 1828, to 
Sept. 30° 1826. Sept. 30, 1829. 
Quantily Value \ Cost Quanlily Value | Cost 
7 , bushels. dollars. | cents. bushels. dollars. | cents. 
sake 2 Ferg — ° . ° : 6,482 1,227; 138.6 2,129 212) 10.0 
est Indies . ° . ° 4,658 4$1| 10.3 171,126 13,770 8.6 
Dutch do. and American colonies 58,508 6,167) 11.5 68,221 6,902 10.1 
England : ' ; ; 2,354,549} 429,932] 18.3 2,985,215] 455,743] 15.3 
a . . . . . . . 90 666 11,947} 13.2 60,901 11,470; 18.8 
se raltar , es , , 68,773 8,090] 11.8 49,162 5,133] 10.4 
aera West Indies . ° : ‘ . ——_ 108.304; 111 1,665,581 98,143) 9.2 
ritish American colonies . : , ; 33,903 6,484) 16.3 2,350 1,181} 50.0 
Hanstowns and ports of Germany 5 2} 490 
French European ports on the Mediterrancan 15,862 1,493| 9.4 49,640 4,278} 8.7 
re ate India and American colonies 2,412 402) 16.7 
er French ports . 9,759 1,052] 10.8 
Spain on the Atlantic ° 65,756 5279 S .0 172.214 12,658 7 
— on the Mediterranean 20,080 1,892} 9.4 113,100 7,286) 6.4 
uba « 6.334 785) 126 17,363) 1,498 8.6 
Other Spanish West Indies ° 2,768 373) 13.5 9,432 800 8.5 
ae ead * ." ° ° ° 749,674 84,166) 11.2 1,000,615 $1,376 §.2 
an alta ° ° 12.591] 994 79 69 ,O0¢0 4,149 6 
Trieste and other Austrian ports : §,673 553| 64 | 
— ‘ ° ‘ ° 3,348 1,000} 29 9 
aZi ‘ 7,750 1,017; 13.1 7,856 879} 11.2 
Europe generally ° , ° 6,861 1,044) 15.2 
Foamy generally ‘ 1,367 261) 19.1 
~ Seas. , , we ° 1,686 115} 10.6 
ayti ° , 1,400 200; 41.3 
Madeira ‘ . : : 2) "930 1,850 4.4 
Fayal and other Azores. , , 4,422 480} 108 
Cape de Verd Islands . , ° 41,337 4,171; 10 
Turkey, Levant and Egypt : ° ‘ 25,961 2,125) 7.3 
West Indies generally . . . } 4,102 $24) 7.1 
Total 4,564,720) 667,058] = 5,9455547| 714,618 
1826. Year. Bush. imp. Duties. 
Great Britain and her de- From Ist Jan. to Sist Dee. 1796 5,670,077 443,550 
pendencies 3,533,796 cost 564,757 v A 
20 a9 sc 0 ‘ ‘ {II50 > 
From all other places 1,030,924 Lurene “ 1799 §=- 2,513,411 488 617 
— . do 1800 3,421,819 687,387 
4,564,720 667,058 dio 1801 3,608,948 686.454 
rom England and her de- do 1802 3,872,905 702,838 
pendencies beyond the dio 1803. 3,542,872 721,355 
amount received from all da 1804 3,433,996 686,799 
other places 2,502,872 462,456 do 1805 8,782,328 765,804 
satitidanis sail ‘ do 1806 4,262,704 862,694 
1829. o 1807 597,033 731,508 
Great Britain and her de- do 1809 ae is 
pendencies 4,114,047 cost 566.537 do 1814" 379.112 75,8 2 
From all other places 1831500 * 148,081 do 1815 4,311,763 855,449 
pt ae “ do 1816 5,367,470 1,076,933 
5,945,547 714,518 do 1817 2,975,995 594,490 
From England and her de.- do i818 3,557,625 714,466 
j amount received from all do 1820 4,010,569 803,913 
other places 2,282,547 418.456 do 182t 63,121,847 624,369 
i rs a ry ere 707 ,664 
do 2: 449,740 889 948 
' D. do 1824 3,092,092 618,410 
Abstract, shewing the quantity of salt imported into the ce 1825 = 4,578,598 Ht lied 
' United States, from the commencement of the govern- _ pe 4,564,720 912,944 
‘ ment, lo the 30th of September, 1829. Jo pd seas + 
d Year. Bush. imp. Duties. do 1829 5°945.547 1,188,109 
7 From the commencement do 18 37 4, in 
t of government to SlIst d i:  aeokens 
e 0 1831 5,500,000 esti 
" December 1791 5,257,456 630,895 _ _ connie? cia 
" From IstJan. to $ist Dec. 1792 1,779,510 213,341 
do 1793 2,027,332 247 ,622 * No duties having been collected during the omit. 
o 1794 2,958,411 361,128 ted years, or means exist of ascertaining the quan- 
) 1795 «2,825,718 345,770 tity importe 
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E. 

An exhibit of the quantity of salt imported into the Unit- 
ed States in 1826 and 1829; also the quantity re-ship- 
ped during the same, with the quantity of salt manu- 
Sactured in the United Stales in those uears. 





Bushels. 
Imported from the Ist of October, 1825, to 
the 30th September, 1826, 4,564,720 
Re-shipped during the same period 30,680 
Consumed 4,534,040 


Quantity of salt manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States in 1826, taken from document 
No. 47, of the senate, printed January 
2lat, 1828, 4,113,000 

Total 8 647,040 

From the treasury report of the 5th of 
February, 1829, the importations of the 
year ending the 30th of September, 
amounted to 

Re-shipped during the same period 


5,945,547 
44 390 
5 901,157 

Quantity of salt manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States in 1829, as shewn by table A. 4,444,929 


Total 10,346,086 


F. 

The importations of 1831 is estimated at about 
five and a half millions of bushels. By comparing 
the present price of salt, with a duty of 10 cents 
per bushel, it will clearly be seen, that the con- 
sumer was supplied with this important and neces- 
sary article of consumption, taking the years 1824 
to 1830, at 50 cents, when the duty was 20 cents per 
bushel. By the prices current of the present year 
ata duty of 10 cents, the consumer will pay an ad- 
vance of 20 percent. See B. This establishes one 
plain fact, thatinstead of the reduction of the duty 
on salt, supplying the citizens of the United States at 
a lower rate, it has had the effect, from the vacilating 
policy of the government, todiscourage the neces- 
sary exertions of those who are concerned in this 
important branch of American industry, which, of 
course, has produced the difference in price. Your 
committee think they hazard nothing in saying that 
if the duty on salt was entirely taken off, the price 
would inerease in the ratio of the present year, to at 
least seventy-four cents per bushel, as in former 
years when no duty existed, 


G. 

As a source of revenue, and as an encouragement 
to the domestic manufacture, the first congress which 
assembled under our present constitution were in- 
duced, on the 20th July, i789, to pass an aet imposing 
a duty of six cents per bushel on salt imported into 
these United States. At the next session, 1790, it 
was increased to 12 cents per bushel. 

These enactments operated as a bounty for indivi- 
dualenterprise. Not, however, in the estimation of 
congress, equal to the bazard of investment. In 1797, 
the duty on foreign salt was augmented to 20 cents 
per bushel. This proved insufficient to call forth 
the capital and enterprise of our citizens: necessity 
seemed to require that congress should act on every 
article that appeared to languish, under what was 
then called a protecting duty. Despoiring of its ul- 
timate success, on the 3rd March, 1807, salt was de- 
clared free of duty from and after Ist January, 1808, 
This continued until Ist January, 1814. During these 
years, as per appendix B. salt ranged from 50 to 100 
cents per bushel higher than at any other period from 
or since the formation of the government, (the period 
of the war, excepted). Itmay be worthy of remark, 
that the same act which renewed the duty for the 








encouragement of our own manufactories of salj 

gave the bounty or drawback on the fisheries. The 

war of a second independence brought forth the ep. 
ergies of the country, and, from the close of that 

struggle down to the repeal of the last act laying g 

duty on salt, it ranged lower than at any other pe- 

riod since the adoption of the constitution. 

General Washington, in December 1796, used the 
following language— 

“Ought our country to remain dependent on fo. 
reign supply, precarious because liable to be inter- 
rupted?” 

Mr. Jefferson, in 1808— 

“The suspension of our commerce, produced by 
the injustice of the belligerent powers and the con- 
sequent Josses and sacrifices of our citizens, are sub- 
jects of just coneern. The situation into which we 
have been forced, has impelled us to apply a portion 
of our industry and capital to internal manufactures 
and improvements, and little doubt remains that the 
establishments formed and forming, will, under the 
auspices of cheaper materials and subsistence, the 
freedom of labor from taxation with us, and of pro- 
tecting duties and prohibitions, become permanent. 

In 1816 he wrote thus— 

‘That to be independent for the comforts of life 
we must fabricate them ourselves. We must now 
place the manufacturer by the side of the agricul- 
turist. The grand inquiry now is, shall we make 
our own comforts, or go without them, at the will of 
a foreign nation? He, therefore. who is now against 
domestic manufactures, must be for reducing us 
either to a dependence on that nation, or be clothed 
in skins and live like wild beasts in dens and caverns. 
Iam proud to say lam not one of them.” 

Mr. .Wadison in 1809, says— 

‘‘That it isnot unworthy of reflection, that the ar- 
bitrary edicts of contending nations, to obstruct our 
trade with them, have so far abridged our means of 
procuring the productions and manufactures of which 
our own is now taking the place.”’ 

In his message of 1815, he said— 

“There is no subject which can enter with greater 
force into the deliberations of congress, than a con- 
sideration of the mens ‘o preserve and promote the 
manufactures which have sprurg into existence in 
the United States during the European wars.” 

See Mr. Monroe’s message 1821— 

Again 2d Dec. 1823:—*I recommend a review of 
the tariff, for the purpose of affording such additional 
protection to those articles which we are prepared to 
manufacture, or which are more immediately con- 
nected with the defence and independence of our 
country.” 

Your committee have no means of ascertaining 
the number of persons employed in the manufacture 
of salt. Judging, however, from the amount of ca- 
pital as per schedule A, which is seven millions of 
dollars, the number must be very considerable. It 
isa remarkable fact, as far as comes te the know ledge 
of your committee, that In no one instance has the 
people petitioned congress for a repeal of the salt 
duty. They are satisfied with obtaining this article 
of necessity at the lowest possible price. All of which 
is respectfully submitted. M. BROEN, chairman. 

I delegate from the county of Kanawha, state of Virginia. 

New York, 3ist Oct. 1831. 

The Permanent Committee believe that some addi- 
tional statements concerning the manufacture of salt, 
may be useful. 

A petition to congress, on behalf of the manufac- 
turers of salt, in the county of Kanawha, Virginia, 
signed Lewis Summers, Joel Shrewsbury, sen. Lewis 
Ruffner, James Bream, Joseph Lovell, A. Donnally, 
ond Isaac Noyes, dated 9th Jan. 1828, and published 
by order of the senate, Jan. 21, 1828—stated, among 
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others, the following facts, which are briefly condens- 
ed, fur common reference. 

In the early settlements of the western country, 
salt was as high as $5 per bushel, and for several years 
it fluctuated from 2 to 3 dollars; but the works at 
Kanawha, being commenced, itfellto | dollar. And, 
even during the last war with Great Britain, such was 
the domestic competition, that it averaged less than 
874 cents—though selling at 5 or 6 dollars on the sea- 
board. In some instances, it rose to one dollar, (at 
the works) because of the great demand for the north- 
western army, and the operations of speculators—but 
increased production enabled the manufacturers to 
extend their supplies te new customers, and consider- 
ably checked a general increase in price. At that 
time 12,000 bushels were made weekly at Kanawha. 

Since this period, the salt works in the western 
country have been much increased—and so great was 
the competition, and large the supply, that salt was 
sold as Jow as 15 or 20 cents per bushel, in casks rea- 
dy for shipping, in 1825—and in 1826, even at 124 
cents. This necessarily caused a stoppage of many 
of the works. There were 61 wells, of a capacity 
to supply 100 furnaces, but only 56 were in operation. 
The average price of 1827 is stated to have been 244 
cents, and the actual cost of manufacturing, inelud- 
ing barrelling, &c. 194 cents. The salt made, was 
787,000 bushels, employing 471 regular laborers, us- 
ing 1,635,000 bushels of coal in the evaporation of 
64,000,000 gallons of water. The capital employed 
was estimated at $548,000, and the agricultural pro- 
ducts annually consumed by the working people 
valued at $47,600—using 244 tons wrought iron and 
1084 tons cast iron, and paying for mechanics’ bills 
7,950 dollars a year. We recite these particulars to 
shew how one branch of industry interlocks itself with 
others. And further, should be added the labor and 
cost of transportations, in making barrels,* and build 
ing wagons, boats, &«. employing many and varions 
other persons. In this petition, the whole products 
of the salt works of the United States, for 1827, were 
estimated at 4,113,000 bushels—one half of which 
were in the western country. By the returns of the 
marshals in 1810, the quantity of home-made salt 
reported was 1,238.365 bushels, worth 1,149,725 dol- 
lars; or almost one dollar a bushel in that year, when 
here was no duty on salt.—See the table of average 
prices, marked B—and it will appear that the duty 
has not had any apparent effect on prices—nor do 
we believe that it has had any real one; fora brisk 
domestic competition acts against the foreign stipply, 
and reduces cost to consumers, and so it has been 
in respect to every class of protected articles. 

Of the 4,564,720 bushels imported in 1826 no less 
than 3,533,796 bushels were from Great Britain and 
her dependencies—2,354 549 from Eng!and, direct. 

The petition above referred to, contains some pow- 
erful reasoning against the then apprehended reduc- 
lion of the duty on salt; but the Permanent Com- 
mittee believe that their present business is confined 
to the facts as stated; and do not wish to pass from 
them into argument just now. 

On the 22d day of October 1830, the salt manufac- 
turers of Kanawha again petitioned congress for a 
restoration of the duty onsalt.{ They estimated the 
capital vested in this manufacture at 6,964,958 dol- 
lars, and shewed the capacity of the United States 
to inerease domestic supplies: they computed that 
3,653 persons were directly employed in the busi- 
ness,t who, among a multitude of supplies from the 


* 130,000 barrels, costing 32,000 dollars, were re- 
quired. 

tA law with a prospective effect having passed to 
reduce it. 

{They, and their families were estimated at 14,612 
persons—subsisted by the manufacture of salt: 
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farmer, required about 600 tons of iron annually. 
They state a fact of ordinary occurrence, though sel- 
dom sufficiently noticed by political economists and 
statesmen—that, on a failure of supplies from Kana- 
wha, (which had kept down the prices at from 45 
to 50 cents), foreign salt, at Cincinnatiand Louisville, 
immediately advanced to 75 cents. But the extraor- 
dinary exertions of the Virginia manufacturers, (sti- 
mulated by the high price), soon brought it down again. 
They say that the protection given to domestic salt 
has not diminished the foreign trade in the article— 
as the tables shew. Its chief effect has been to re- 
duce the price of salt; the diminished price being the 
loss of profit to foreign manufacturers. A large part 
of the salt brought to the United States is imported in 
Jieu of ballast. The price of iron, saltor molasses, 
for example, has never risen, (unless for a moment) 
because of higher duties imposed—nor the price of 
molasses, saltor coflee permanently declined, because 
that the duties have been lessened. Practical results 
are decidedly against the theory, that duties must 
needs be ‘“‘taxes.”’ Itis the force of the domestic com- 
petition, which settles that question; as is fully shewn 
in the report of the committee on the manufactures 
of iron; and other facts known to every man of busi- 
ness, who has examined the subject. 

A memorial to congress from sundry inhabitants 
of Massachusetts, published by order of the house of 
representatives, Jan. 23, 1827, presents the following 
facts: 

That, during the revolutionary war, salt was sold 
for three or four silver dollars per bushel—that after 
the war, the manufacture increased, until the duty 
was taken off; but the state of Massachusetts, (recol- 
lecting ‘‘revolutionary sufferings’), to aid the manu- 
facturers, exempted the salt factories from taxation. 
In 1813, the duty of 20 cents per bushel being laid, 
the manufacture revived, and became extensive— 
great improvements being made in it, to save labor as 
well as advance the quality of the article. The wa- 
ter is pumped into vats from the ocean—and the vats 
ore covered to avoid the effect of rains, or of dews, 
at night In Barnstable county, only, there were then 
15,000,000 feet of such vats, worth $1,300,000, and 
having more than 1,000 owners. The price of salt 
which had been as high as 60 cents, having fallen to 
33 cents atthe works, the competition between the 
domestic and foreign supply, in the language of the 
memorialists, became “severe’’—and they asked con- 
gress ‘““what good reason there could be for destroy- 
ing their only manufaeture?” &e. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

In the year ending Nov. 1828, 1,160 000 bushels of 
salt were made at Salina, Syracuse, Geddes and Li- 
verpool, in the state of New York. This paid a re- 
venue to the state of 124 cents per bushel; and left 
a clear profit for the year of $138,620. 

From March 1827, to June 1829, the monthly pro- 
duct of saltat Kanawha, was 75,000 bushels—in- 
spected. 

In 1829 the Kiskeminetas salt works in Pennsyl- 
vania, employed two hundred road wagons. 

Atthe beginning of the year 1831, there were 
17.545,760 square feet of salt works in Massachu- 
setts, 

The following brief notices of the salines on the 
Kanawha, as generally applicable to those west of 
the mountains, are interesting. 

At the point where the salt factories are establish- 
ed, the Kanawha river is about 150 yards wide. The 
‘-salt region” extends 15 miles along the river, and 
the quantity of salt manufactured may be extended? 
to an indefinite amount. 

The salt water is obtained by boring through a great 
rock, to the depth of from 300 to 500 feet. Copper 
or tin tubes are introduced to keep out the fresh wa- 
ter, which lies above the salt,—and the latter rises as 
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high as the surface of the adjoining river, though all 
communication with it is cut off The salt water is 
then raised to the top of the bank of the river, about 
40 feet, by forcing pumps, and conveyed to the fur- 
naces, as required. Bituminous coal abounds on the 
spot, and is used for the purpose of evaporating the 
water. Some of the salt water thus obtained, is so 
strong that it will hold very little more salt in solu- 
tion. 

These works at present, employ about 800 men, 
as salt makers, coopers, boat-builders, &c. The aver- 
age price of salt has hardly exceeded 30 or 35 cents 
per bushel,atthem. By means of the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road, and other channels of cheap transpor- 
lation, supplies of salt may be obtained from the 
west in future emergencies—such as happened in the 
jast war. 

The Kanawha salt is purer than the Liverpool. 

Prices of Salt at Baltimore. 


March April Dec. 
27, 1830, 19,1831. 0, 1830. 
Duty 20 Duty 15 Duty 15 
CcDts eents. cents. 
Turks Island 45 to 47 50 53 
St. Ubes 44 ** 45 none 53 
Cadiz 40 ** 4] 42 to 43 none 
Lisbon 43 ‘** 44 43 os 
Liverpool, (ground) 40 not quoted 40 


ss (sack) 205 to 2123 200 to 215 200 — 
The fishing business in the waters of the Chesa- 
peake, failed Jast year, and there was some excite- 
ment, because of the stock of salt on hand, and its 
anticipated fall in price, on account of the reduced 
duty to take place on the Ist January last—but the 
salt in the hands of the fishermen rather made a 
profit than a loss, when the duty retired five cents a 
bushel! And now, (Dec. 9) we see, that though the 
duty will be only 10 cents on the Ist of next month, 
the price of Turks Island salt is six cents higher than 
it was in March 1830, when the duty was 20 cents, 
and 3 cents higher than when the duty was 15 cents, 
which duty will be only 10 cents, three weeks hence. 
There has been a small decline in the price of Liver- 
bay salt, in sacks of 4 bushels, since Mareh 1830— 
ut all other salts show no other change since that 
lime except against eonsumers.* 





*When it was proposed to repeal the duty, Mr. 
Vinton, of Ohio, stated, in the house of representa- 
tives of the United States, that a reduced duty would 
not affect the cost to consumers, though destroying a 
large amount of damestic capital and employment. 

Mr. Doddridge, of Virginia, said that he had seen 
$12 given in his county for a bushel of alum salt, 
and recollected when it was reduced to $5, because 
of the improvement of the mountain roads—but that 
the price remained at three dollars until the Kanawha 
works displaced the foreign article. Hehad seen the 
time when 24 bushels of wheat would not pay for one 
of alum salt— and, at the same place, he had seen calt 
so reduced in price that a barrel of it would not pay 
for a barrel of flour. He supposed thata bushel of 
foreign salt had not been consumed in more than half 
of his (congressional) district for the fifteen preced- 
ing years; and thought if such salt was wholly ex- 
cluded, the whole quantity required would be furnish- 
ed without inconvenience. 

Mr. Reed, of Massachusetts, referred to many pro- 
ecedings of the revolutionary congress to encourage 
the manufacture of salt, and at the date of these re- 
solutions, he said that the business had been com- 
menced in his neighborhood— by evaporating sea-wa- 
ter. That the capital now vested in the manuf. cture 
in Massachusetts amounted to 1,754,576 dollars— 
making annually 503,686 bushels of sali, equal to the 
best alum or Turks island. Thatthe repeal of the 
duty in 1807, though almost ruinous to manufactur- 
xa, rendered only a small and temporary benefit to 


The salt made at the factories in Massachusetis 
weighs about 75 lbs. per bushel; and in 1828, sold 
for 38 cents. The capital vested in them was esti- 
mated at abcut two millions of dollars, 


The duty on salt. Price— Turks Island. 
In 1789 64 cents 


1790 12 

1798 2v 67 

1807 duty taken off 50 to 55 

1813 20 centsrenewed* 50 to 100 
1816 20 cents—act extended 65 to 70 

1830 20 from Jan. 1, and 45 to 47 

1831 15 from Jan. 1 50 to 53 


1852 10 [to be) from Jan. 1. 53 [Dec. 9, 1851, 
The whole facts shew—that the amount of the duty 
had no apparent effect on price, and favor the opinion, 
that a diminished duty has rather had a tendency 
to increase the profits of foreign manufacturers and 
embarrass the operations of home manufacturers, by 
rendering the market uncertain, than to diminish cost 
to consumers. 

To exemplify this we shal state the duties upon, 
and prices of molasses, at different periods—the sup- 
ply of that article being also of domestic and foreign 
production. 


1827 «duty 5 cents. price 33 to 55 less the duty 29 


1828 10 30 to 31 Qh 
1829 10 26 to 27 16: 
185uV 10 30 to 31 24 
1831 5 29 to 30 24 


The preceding are taken from the Ba}timore prices 
current of Dec. in each year given, and have refer- 
ence to the same quality of West India molasses; 
the price of which declined in the West Indies when 
our duty was increased, and advanced there when 
the duty was reduced. Such are the operations of 
trade; which we expect to show hereafter in numer- 
ous instances, and offer the reasens for them. It is 


sufficient to observe, for the present, that such they 
are. 


NEW YORK PRICES. 

In support of the opinions just advanced, we shall 
add the following statements. derived from Mr. E. 
Williams’ valuable work, the New York Annual Regis- 
fer, given in anticipation of the volume for 3832, 
which is speedily to be published 


Prices of Coal, Satt, Coffce and Molasses. 

The foliowing table exhibits the prices in the New 
York market on the Ist December in each year (ex- 
cept those of 1820 and 1822, from which returns have 
not been obtained) since the last war, of Liverpool 
coal, Turks Island salt, West india coffee and mo- 


lasses, (average price), with the duties payable on 
the same articles— 





Coal per chat- Salt per Coffee perth, Molasses per 
dron. bushel gation. 

Deri. price. duty. price. duty. price. duty. price. duty, 
1815 d.23 d.3 60 g0¢, 20¢. 245e, 10¢, 70¢, 10¢. 
1316 i4 } 80 60 ado 21 Ss 50 5 
BIT 13 do 60 lo 24 do 69 do 
1812 I do 70 do 30 do 53 do 
1819 14 do do do 24 do 40 do 
1820 -_ do 62 do 29 do Se do 
1821 14 do 60 33) 38 do 33 de 
1822 — dv do do 25 do Ju do 
1423 12 75 do 52 do 20 do 26 do 
1824 15 2 16 50 do 17 do 23 do 
1825 14 do 58 do 16 ao 33 de 
1426 10 do 49 do 15 do 30 deo 
1327 13 do 62 da 14 1-2do 33 do 
1828 13 do 52 do 3 do 238 10 
1829 rk do 45 de 123-2 do 25 du 
3830 8 do 55 do ¥2 do 30 do 
1831 13 do 62 ts 1z2t2 2 30 5 
consumers That there were more than 800 small 


factories in his district—whose competition had re- 
duced the price to 30 cents for 56 bbs. of salt,--[the 
duty then being 20 cents on that quantity]; and he es- 
timated the whole capital employed in the domestic 
manufacture at eight millions of dollars. 

“Limited to the duration of the war. 

























































REPORT ON THE CURRENCY. 

The committee charged by the convention of the 
friends of domestic industry, assembled in New 
York, in the month of October last, to “report upon 
the currency of the country, as affecting or affect- 
ed by the protecting system,” beg leave to present 
the following report— 

That to render clear and intelligible any state- 
ment they may make in relation to the ‘‘currency”’ 
of our country, as it may affect or be affected by 
the ‘‘protecting system,”’ it is necessary to give to 
those terms a definite and distinct meaning, that 
will be recognized at once as just, when applied to 
the system of trade and political economy existing 
in the United States. 

By the term ‘‘currency” they understand the me- 
dium of exchange used by contracting parties, in 
the interchange of commodities which are the pro- 
duct of labor, when direct barter or the exchange 
of one commodity for another, of supposed equal 
value, does not take place: But where time or space 
intervenes between the delivery of articles, that 
are the subjects of a contract, the written evidence 
that is given of the contract is the medium of ex- 
change, and its transferable quality gives to it the 
character of currency. 

By the term ‘‘protecting system,” the committee 
understand such regulations of foreign commerce as 
shall protect our country from purchasing and im- 
porting, either voluntarily by its own citizens, or 
having forced into it by foreigners, an amount of the 
product of the labor of other countries, for which 
the product of the labor of our own will be insufli- 
cient to pay, when sold in foreign markets; and 
thereby prevent the accumulation of a balance of 
trade against the United States, that, if paid at all, 
must be paid by gold and silver: articles of com- 
inerce, the value of which is regulated like the va- 
lue of all other articles of commerce—by demand 
and supply. 

However some modern political economists may 
attempt to ridicule what is termed the “balance of 
trade,’? the committee do not entertain a doubt of 
its existence, as certainly between nations and com- 
munities of people, as between individuals of the 
same community;—nor that the amount of this ba- 
lance determines as certainly the amount of gold 
and silver which a nation can retain, as it decides 
the amount that an individual can hold. Every per- 
son knows that the effect of contracting debts to an 
amount that his own income will not pay, must cre- 
ate a balance against him, to pay which he will first 
have to part with his money; secondly, with what- 
ever other articles of value he may possess; and if 
these Le insufficient to sutisfy his engagements, that 
nothing but the humane poticy of our institutions 
will save him from becoming the slave of his credi- 
tor, and being compelled to carn the amount of his 
contract by the sweat of his brow:—The bond hav. 
ing been fairly given, nothing but the inability of the 
debtor can release him from the fulfilment of his 
contract; and so with a community of debtors. 

The committee are aware that cur custom-house 
entries do not furpish any rule that can be relied 
upon to determine whether a balance of trade exis's 
against this country or not. They furnish a tolera. 
bly accurate account of the quantity of the product 
of our Jabor exported, but give no data by which to 
uscertain the amount, in money, which that product 
of labor has sold for in foreizn markets. The cus- 
tom house entries probably, do furnish a reasonably 
correct mode of ascertaining the cost, in foreign 
countries, of the product of foreign labor, imported 
into the United States. The difference in amount, 
in money, between our exports and imports, as as- 
certained by their sale and purchase in foreign mar- 
kets, is the true balance of trade. 
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To these preliminary remarks the committee will 
add what they suppose will be admitted by every 
one—that the product of labor alone is wealth— 
that all exchanges of the product of labor are com- 
merce—that gold apd silver are products of labor, 
to which coinage adds no increased value—that 
coined gold and silver alone are money—that money 
is but a legal measure of value possessing the pecu- 
liar quality of expansion, in the same proportion 
that the material of which it is constructed is di- 
minished in the market—that currency is but the 
evidence of debts—that one hundred days’ labor em- 
ployed in Carolina, in extracting from the earth two 
thousand and twenty-five grains of gold, worth seventy- 
five dollars; and one hundred days’ labor in Penn- 
sylvania, employed in extracting from the ore one 
ton of malleable iron, worth seventy-five dollars; 
and one hundred days’ tabor employed in New York, 
in cultivating the soil and producing one hundred 
bushels of wheat, worth seventy-five dollars, have 
each contributed to the common stock of wealth an 
equal amount, and that the relative quantity of gold, 
iron, or wheat produced, at each of these places, 
by a given quantity of labor, establishes the value of 
Jabor or its product, at the place where it is ren- 
dered. 

From the definition which has been given of cur- 
rency, it will be perceived that the committee con- 
fine this term to such a medium of exchange as pos- 
sesses merely the character of a representative of va- 
lue—and that nothing else can be considered cur- 
rency. In conformity with this opinion, money, or 
coined gold and silver, is not currency, because it is 
composed of the product of labor; and, as such, is 
an article of commerce, in even more universal de- 
mand than any other article which is the product of 
labor, because any other product of labor will, in 
every country, be given in exchange for it: but this 
is barter, and requires no medium of exchange.— 
Itis a mere exchange of one product of labor for 
another, and is made in the same way and governed 
by the same principles, that one bushel of wheat is 
given for two bushels of Indian corn, or five pair of 
shoes for one hat —No medium of exchange, or cur- 
rency, is used in such transactions—one article of 
the product of lsbor being directly exchanged for 
another of equal value. 

It has been already said that the currency is but 
the evidence of debts—and that it consists of con- 
tracts to pay, or deliver, at some stated time and 
place, a stipulated quantity of wealth, or the pro- 
duct of labor, and most commonly money; the quan- 
tity of which is defined by the number of grains of 
gold or silver which the laws require shall be con- 
tained in dollars or eagles; a certificate of which 
number is impressed upon each, by coinage; and, 
that these coins alone are money. 

To give contracts promising the delivery of wealth, 
or payment of money, the character of currency, 
they must be transferable, so as to invest the holder 
with the right to demand and enforce a fulfilment of 
the contract. Bonds, notes and bills, whether pay- 
able to bearer, or to any one or his order or assigns, 
on demand, at sight, or at some future period of 
time, or at some distant place, and certificates of 
stock, constitute curreney—which is not money, as 
used in the United States, but consists wholly of 
contracts to pay money. It is not the product of la- 
bor, and therefore has no intrinsic value. It is, how- 
ever, an article of commerce, because a product of 
labor bas been given for it; and because it is to be 
redeemed with a product of labor.—But there is 
the same difference between currency and money, 
that there is between the evidence of a fact and the 
fact itself. 

As an article of commerce within our country, 
(and it is not an article of commerce elsewhere, with 
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the exception of some of the public securities)— 
currency has its value defined by the price it will 
sell for, in gold and silver; and this is ascertained, 
Jirst by the degree of confidence which is reposed 
in the ability of the party contracting to pay; 
secondly, by the opinion entertained of the moral 
sense which will induce him to comply with his en- 
gagements; thirdly, by the certainty with which the 
Jaws will enforce a compliance, if his moral sense 
shall fail to effect this object; and fourthly by the 
place where the payment is to be made. 

Currency is the aliment on which banks, brokers 
and dealers in money subsist. They affix a value 
thereto at their own discretion—as for instance, to 
a bill drawn at New York, payable at Philadelphia, 
on demand or at sight, for one thousand dollars, 
they would attach the value of one thousand dol- 
Jars, less the expense of transporting the money 
from Philadelphia to New York, and the interest on 
the money for two days, the time that would be oc- 
cupied in obtaining payment; or if it be a bill or 
note, payable twelve months after date, they would 
attach a value of less than nine hundred and forty 
dollars to it, and so in proportion for any greater or 
Jess time that might exist between the date of the 
note or bill, and the time it would become due. But 
a bill drawn at New York, payable at sight in Lon- 
don, for the equivalent of one thousand dollars in 
the currency of London, would at this time be worth 
in New York about eleven hundred dollars, ex- 
change on England being ten per cent. above par. 
Whereas a bill drawn for one thousand dollars, pay- 
able in some other foreign place, might be worth 
not more than nine hundred dollars—exchange on 
such place being as much below par. Thus the 
currency of the country is of innumerable degrees 
of value, and worth just what it will sell for, when 
brought to market for money. 

Contracts promising the payment of money, are 
in fact, bills drawn upon the gold and silver that 
may be atthe place where they are made payable. 
And gold and silver being articles of commerce, 
the value whereof depends like that of all other 
articles of commerce, upon demand and supply, 
the value of currency must always fluctuate in the 
same ratio that gold and silver fluctuate in value, 
when these are measured by other descriptions of 
wealth or products of labor. As an example of 
this kind, we will suppose that a bill of exchange 
oad been drawn in the United States, and made 
payable sixty days after sight, in London, for a 
gold sovereign, which, at the time the bill was 
‘drawn, was worth but four dollars and forty-four 
cents in London; or an equivalent that we will call 
five days’ Jabor; and that when the day of payment 
arrived,.one haif the gold that was in England had 
been, during the interval between the date and ma- 
turity of that bill, transported to the continent, in 
consequence of an adverse course of trade; then 
4the same sovereign which, at the date of the bill, 
would have commanded but five days’ Jabor, would, 
at its maturity, command ten days’ Jabor—for in 
this ratio the value of money would rise and labor 
fall, in pursuance of immutable principles in. the 
Jaws of trade, which regulate values by demand and 
supply, of universal and invariable application. 

Currency that is based upon wealth, to be ascer- 
dained and measured by articles of commerce, such 
as gold and silver are, must fluctuate, as we have 
shown, in the same degree that the articles upon 
which it is based shall augment and diminish in va- 
Jue. In further illustration of this position, we will 
suppose that when a country contained thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, in gold and silver, and one days’ 
Jabor would purchase one dollar, a man contracted 
to pay one hundred dollars, at twelve months after 
date; and that between the date and maturity of 


such contract, fifteen millions of gold and silver 
were transported to other countries from that in 
which the contract had been made, then, the money 
that remained would increase so much in value, ip 
consequence of its diminished quantity, there being 
no diminution in the demand, that it would require 
two hundred days’ labor to satisfy that contract— 
whereas, one hundred days’ labor would have dis- 
charged it, when the contract was made—the value 
of Jabor, in relation te articles uninfluenced by the 
foreign market, having fallen precisely in the same 
ratio that the value of money had advanced. 

Still it must not be supposed that the fluctuations 
in the value of currency, caused by its being based 
upon an article of commerce, or the product of Ja- 
bor, present any argument against that basis; for the 
fact of its being based upon an article of commerce 
alone imparts any value to ourcurrency. If it were 
not based upon something of intrinsic value; that is, 
upon something into which labor has entered, it 
would possess no value— for what would a contract 
to pay nothing be worth, even if the contract be 
fulfilled to the letter? It would still command no- 
thing, and would not exchange for any thing that 
could add to the comfort or happiness of man: the 
whole object in the acquisition of wealth. 

It would be impossible to state with any degree 
of accuracy, the amount of wealth which has ac- 
cumulated in the United States since the first set- 
tlement of the country; which should be estimated 
by the quantity of labor that has entered into its 
construction, including both the wealth which jis 
attached to the soil, and that which is floating and 
might be transported to other countries. Nor is it 
important that a conjectural estimate should be of- 
fered—for it is upon that portion only which is in 
the possession of the debtors of the country, that 
our whole currency is founded. And this portion of 
wealth, under the due execution of the laws, is 
pledged for its redemption, in money—and whilst 
our laws are duly executed, if the property of debt- 
ors will not purchase money at one price, to fulfil 
their engagements, it must at another. The gene- 
ral currency cannot therefore depreciate until that 
security shall be exhausted, or until the Jaws which 
enforce the obligation of contracts shall be impeded 
in their operation—contingencies not likely to take 
place, whilst the state governments ere prohibited 
from passing any law that would impair the obligation 
of contracts, and the government of the United 
States shal] protect the industry of this nation. 

As currency is but the representative of value or 
wealth—in order to render its character still more 
clear, let it be supposed that a person has employed 
one thousand days’ labor to construct a house; and 
that his necessities required, after he had construct- 
ed this house, that he should have one thousand ar- 
ticles, each of which it had cost one days’ Jabor to 
create, at a time when coined gold and silver, or 
money, was so abundant that one days’ Jabor would 
exchange for or purchase one dollar—and that, to 
obtain these articles, the owner of that house enter- 
ed into one thousand separate written contracts to 
pay toone thousand different persons, or to their 
order, one dollar each, which he gave for the one 
thousand articles which his necessities required, and 
that he thus transferred his property in that house 
into currency—and so gave to the holders of this 
article of commerce a claim upon his house, by 
which they might become its legal owners, if he 
should fail to redeem his contracts in the time and 
manner stipulated. But, as these contracts for one 
dollar each may have been made payable at sixty 
days after date; and as the holders of these con- 
tracts may wish to exchange them for products of 
labor, they may effect this indirectly by selling them 
to banks, brokers or dealers in currency, for other 

















































contracts; which will enable the holders to obtain, 
promptly, such products of labor as they may want, 
even money itself, if they choose to call for it, in 
dollars or parts of dollars. 

In such transactions the house, or the value there- 
of, represented by the original contracts, performs 
the functions of currency; whereas under a sys- 
tem of barter, or mere exchange, without the em- 
ployment of currency, the property vested in the 
house could not become a circulating article of va- 
lue. In the case we have stated, the security given 
by the owner of the house to the holders of his ori- 
ginal notes, that had entered into the general cur- 
rency, consisis of the house itself, and such other 
contracts, or articles the product of labor, as he 
received in exchange for the notes or contracts that 
he had made; and this security is worth precisely 
what, under any circumstances, it could be sold 
for. It might happen that the value of money would 
be double, before the day of payment arrived, by 
reason of the quantity being diminished one half; 
and then the value of the house, which it occupied 
one thousand days’ labor to create, would be dimi- 
nished one half, and would sell for but five hundred 
dollars. Yet the products of one thousand days’ 
Jabor, which the owner received in exchange for 
his notes or contracts, being still in his possession, 
would also be worth five hundred dollars—but not 
more. And although these two resources would en- 
able him to redeem his one thousand original con- 
tracts for one dollar each; he, nevertheless, would 
lose his estate, in consequence of the rise in thie 
value of money, caused by the diminution of its 
quantity, between the date of his contracts and the 
time they became due—and hence the appalling ef- 
fects upon the debtors of a community, by a con- 
traction of the currency arising from a diminution 
in the quantity of legal] money.—Hissituation would 
he very different, however, if during the same pe- 
riod the value of labor had increased, owing toa 
fall in the value of money, caused by its having 
been doubled in quantity. In this case, the house 
which was originally worth one thousand dollars, 
but which under adverse circumstances might be 
sold for only five hundred dollars, would be worth 
two thousand dollars; and the products of labor, 
other than money, which the owner of that house 
had received in exchange for his one thousand con- 
tracts for one dollar each, would also sell for two 
thousand dollars; so that after he had redeemed his 
contracts, he would be in possession of wealth, 
which, if measured by the standard of money, 
would be worth three thousand dollars. 

Your committee will not attempt to make any es- 
timate of the amount of contracts, at any time, ex- 
isting in the United States constituting its currency. 
That portion however of our country which con- 
sists of contracts to pay money on demand, whether 
issued by individuals or corporate bodies, such as 
bank notes, and which properly constitutes the cir- 
culating medium, of the country, may be estimated 
with tolerable precision, by ascertaining the quan- 
tity of coined money in the country, and then com- 
puting this description of notes as four times great- 
er in amount—for this calculation is more than jus- 
tified by the general statements of the most can- 
tiously conducted banks, exclusive of deposits and 
bank credits. An estimate thus made will be sufli- 
ciently accurate to settle principles—and, if it be 
admitted that, six months ago, there were thirty 
millions of metalic dollars in the country, there 
was then, according to the above rule for comput- 
ing the same, a circulating medium of bank notes, 
payable on demand, amounting to about one hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars—which being used 
as money, by courtesy, in the interchange of wealth, 
caused the products of labor to be then estimated 
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by this standard. But if the amount of metalic 
dollars has since been diminished to twenty mil- 
lions, by exportation, to pay a balance of trade 
against this country, which may be stated as a fact 
of recent occurrence, the quantity of notes pay- 
able on demand, or circulating medium, must have 
been diminished to eighty millions of dollars—and 
if the amount shall not be speedily augmented, the 
value of the products of Jabor must be adjusted by 
this standard. 

Again, let it be supposed that the wealth of the 
country was twenty-four hurdred millions of dol- 
lars on the first day of June last, measured by the 
then currency—now, it would be worth but sixteen 
hundred millions of dollars, as measured by the 
considerations in contracts constituting the present 
currency of the country—which shows a loss of 
eight hundred millions of dollars by this standard, 
that is primarily referable \cthe abstraction of only 
ten millions of money, to liquidate a balance of 
trade with foreign countries, created by excessive 
importations of the products of foreign labor, which 
could have been better supplied by our own indus.- 
try, as far as our necessities required them. 

How many men of wealth have been reduced to 
poverty by this unfavorable balance of trade—How 
many children will remain uneducated by reason of 
the adversity it has occasioned—and how many fa. 
thers will be required to labor twelve hours in the 
day to earn the same amount of money, that, six 
months ago, they could have earned in eight hours, 
can only be answered by the records of courts and 
the registers of asylums for the poor. 

The committee would, however, do injustice to 
themselves, if they did not declare it to be their 
settled conviction, that gold and silver are the only 
safe commodities of which to constitute money; and 
they are persuaded that they are supported in this 
opinion by the great mass of the American people, 
that to abandon the principle of making these the 
basis of contracts, would break up the foundations 
of society and disorganise all our civil institutions. 
Yet they ure equally bound to declare their convic- 
tion, that there can be no security that this basis of 
our currency can be maintained, unless the power 
of congress to regulate commerce shall be so exer- 
cised, as to prevent the introduction of the pro- 
ducts of foreign labor into our country, for which 
our surplus Jabor will not pay, when sold in foreign 
markets—a regulation, that can alone prevent such 
a balance of trade accruing against us as would 
withdraw the foundations on which our contracts 
rest. 

A guide to national prosperity and safety more 
true and unerring cannot be found than a favorable 
balance of trade, sustained’ by such a regulation of 
commerce; nor one more fallacious, than that fur- 
nished by a tariff graduated by the mere calls of the 
government treasury, to defray ordinary or current 
expenses. A treasury, made to overflow by im posts 
on foreign goods, is but an evidence of great impore 
tations of the product of foreign Jabor; and shows 
clearly, that great exportations of the product of 
our labor must follow, to balance the purchases made 
in foreign countries; whilst it warns us that, if al] 
other descriptions of the products of our labor are in- 
sufficient for this object, our money must disappear. 

if an ample security against this state of things 
can only be obtained by a tariff of protecting duties, 
and these produce a surplus revenue, would it not 
be better to appropriate this surplus to any national 
object, rather than to pursue a different course, that 
must paralyse the industry of the people? Certainly, 
it would be better so to dispose of a surplus, thus 
created, than to permit the general wealth of the 
country to be diminished some hundreds of millions 
of dollars, when measured either by the standard of 
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labor, or by contracts existing for the payment of 
money. Far better would it comport with the inte- 
rest of the nation, to regulate commerce in sucha 
way as shall increase our currency, by increasing 
the means of its redemption, to an extent, that a 
day’s labor will produce so much more wealth here, 
than it will elsewhere, that emigration will flow to 
us from all parts of the civilized world, to assist in 
subduing our boundless forests, and render our 
waste lands, which are now tenanted by wild beasts, 
tributary to the happiness of the human family. 

The events that preceded the late war furnish a 
lesson which ought always to be held in remem- 
brance. Between the time when the embargo was 
Jaid in the year 1807, and the time that it was raised 
in the year 1809, the importation of foreign goods 
was permitted, and exchange on England rose in 
the U. States, 9 per cent. above par, payable in the 
currency of England, which was then 10 per cent. 
below metalic money. But after the embargo was 
raised and the non-importation act substituted, our 
exports became so large und our importations were 
80 small—those from England being prohibited, that 
exchange on London fell, in 1811, in the U. States, 
20 per cent. below par, and coin flowed into the 
country from every quarter: then the currency ex- 
panded to a degree that induced improvements in 
the soil, in manufactures and houses, to an extent 
that had never before been equalled. Let it also 
be remembered, that, when war was declared, and 
exportation nearly ceased, the precious metals left 
us with as great rapidity as they had previously 
sought our shores; and continued to do so, until 
contracts could no longer be satisfied in money; un- 
til the government itself could not comply with its 
engagements—in fact, until it could not even pay 
the interest of its debt in money. If it be asked 
why could it not comply with its engagements to pay 
money?—it miy be answered, for the plain reason 
that money is an article of commerce, and, as such, 
had left the country to pay debts, which other pro- 
ducts of labor could not be exported to discharge. 
The embargo of 1807 was a regulation of commerce 
that depressed the value of labor, and the non-im- 
portation act of 1811 was a regulation of commerce 
which augmented the value of labor. The one, 
suppressed our whole exports—the other, a part of 
our imports. The war too of 1812 destroyed our 
entire commerce with the enemy—yet it was declar- 
ed and prosecuted to protect our foreign trade, and 
thereby to promote the gencral welfare. Assuredly, 
these positions will be admitted by the strongest ad- 
vocates of free trade. And is not congress still 
charged with the duty of promoting the general wel- 
fare? Or, by what means can this be more effectu- 
ally done, than by regulations of commerce that will 
promote the industry of our own citizens—enable 
them to comply with their contracts to pay gold and 
silver, when they have contracted to pay money, and 
also to use and expand the resources which a boun- 
tiful Providence bas placed so abundantly within 
their contro]; and thus diffise the greatest possible 
degree of benefit and happiness through the whole 
body of the people? 

It is not contended that the trite remark, ‘‘that 
trade will regulate itself,’ is not in the abstract 
true; nor that money, will not, like all other articles 
of commerce, seek the best market: but admitting 
these axioms to be true—how are these ends accom- 
plished?— Sometimes trade will regulate itself by 
means that must bring ruin upon a whole nation. It 
may regulate itself by permitting products of labor 
to be imported from countries where a day’s labor 
cin be obtained for twenty cents—where the laborer 
is but half fed and half clothed: and these products 
may be imported to an extent that would draw from 
our country such a proportion of our money, as 
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would enable the possessors of that which remains 
to purchase a day’s labor for eighteen cents. Then, 
and not till then, would money come, by the ordina- 
ry laws of trade, to us, in payment for the products 
of our labor; because these would then be cheaper 
here than elsewhere. 

Though the committee entertain no doubt but that 
the maintenance of a balance of trade in favor of 
the country, is not only essential but absolutely ne. 
cessary to preserve a general advancement in pros- 
perity and wealth, in which each member of the 
community is interested, be he rich or poor, be he a 
possessor of houses or lands, of manufactories or me- 
chanic arts; or be he the possessor of the elements 
by which wealth is acquired in any other way—al| 
are interested in their respective degrees, according 
to their stake in the common family. But while the 
committee wish to express in the most unequivocal] 
way their opinion upon this point, they must not be 
understood as advocating an exercise of the power 
of congress in the regulation of commerce, that wil! 
keep this balance of trade in favor of the country 
beyond the extent of a decided but moderate amount, 
which will augment the quantity of gold and silver 
brought into the country, and retain itin about the 
proportion that the population will increase in pum- 
ber. 

The committee suppose it will be admitted, that 
stability in the value of all products of labor would 
be a desideratum in political economy, more desira- 
ble than any other; but that this is altogether unat- 
tainable, as long as diversity of soil and climate ex- 
ists—causes producing eflects against which the 
wisest legislation cannot effectually provide. As for 
instance, what would be the effect upon our country 
if an unseasonable frost in the month of June or 
July, should destroy our grain crops, by which the 
community would have to purchase their bread in 
foreign countries for one year—or, if by the same 
means in the months of August or September, the 
cotton and tobacco crops should be destroyed and 
their value as exports be lost to the country? A 
balance of trade would be immediately created, 
which could drain the legal money from the country, 
to an extent that would either suspend the laws en- 
acted to enforce the fulfilment of contracts, or would 
pass all the property of the debtors of the country 
into the hands of their creditors, for nominal con- 
siderations, at forced sales. 

But these are contingencies which no legislation 
can guard against, more than it can against war, 
pestilence, or other means used by the great first 
cause to arouse men toa reliance upon him for all 
their blessings—while the same evils, brought upon 
other nations, which would render a reliance upon 
us exclusively for the necessaries of life, at our own 
prices, would bring to our country gold and silver 
in such quant ties, as would augment the value of 
the products of labor here, when measured by this 
standard, so high, that no tariff of duties or any thing 
short of total prohibition, would prevent the pro- 
ducts of the labor of countries thus impoverished, 
from being brought to us, with which to draw back 
our surplus treasure. 

If then it be impracticable by any regulation of 
commerce, to produce stability in the value of labor; 
and stability, if attainable, would conduce to the 
general prosperity, it would seem clear that the 
nearest approximation to this point which can be at- 
tained, ought to be sought in all legal restraints upon 
commerce. 

Nor must the committee be understood as advo- 
cating a general system of high duties, unless such 
duties be indispensable to produce, under ordinary 
circumstances, a balance of trade in favor of the 
country—that system of duties which shall operate 
as a positive and ample protection to our own indus- 






































































REPORT ON THE CURRENCY. 


try, in developing to the greatest extent the elements 
which we possess within ourselves to supply in the 
greatest measure possible our own wants, and add to our 
own security, must be the most judicious system which 
can be devised in any regulations of commerce, intend- 
ed to promote the general welfare—and this may possi- 
bly leave exempt from duty, altogether, many products 
of the labor of foreign countries, which are either ne- 
cessary to combine with our elements in developing our 
own resources and auginenting our wealth, or which 
are necessary to add to our comfort, happiness or na- 
tional protection and defence. 

In conformity with the views of the committee, all 
contracts forthe payment of money, which in their na- 
ture are transferable, either by assignment or by deli- 
very, are currency, and as such, pass for just as much 
as they will sell for, in the market: yet ail currency is 
not “circulating medium,’”’ 
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Banks are nothing more than associations of indivi- 
duals, who have joined their funds together in one com- 
mon stock, to Le employed by the agents of the propric- 
tors, in the purehase of that portion of the currency 
which consists of bonds, bills and notes of other com- 
panies or individuals—and which are mcre contracts to 
pay money, at some future time or place: and such pur- 
chases are made by them, upon the same principles that 
govern individuals or other companies, that are formed 
lor different commercial objects. 

In the United States, companies, generally, are in- 
corporated by laws, under which the corporators sur- 
render some of their natural and undeniable rights for 
the purpose of procuring a legal exemption, foreach In- 
dividual stockholder, from liability to a greatcr extent, 
on account of the acts of his copariners, than the amount 
of tunds he has placed in the joint capital; and for the 
purpose +lso, of obtaining in law, the character end be- 

, . ; nefits of individuality in conducting prcecedings in courts 
ing medium consists exclusively of that por- ; sea 
_Circulet nS . . 7 | of justice, “Lhe public security is not perhaps so grest 
tion of the currency which approximates in value so . ,; Seeger . : ; 
ee in such companies, as it would be if they were not in- 
near to gold und silver, that, by common consent, it is, ; ter ; 
po ew corporated—tor, without an act of incorporation, each 
in the ordinary transactions of society, accepted and used : ‘ 
anat. oh ite nominal talue~ Gui the moment cure COUT teer would be liable for all the debts of his com- 
= we . ni 10 pase at its full nominal value. it assumcs P2"Y> ‘2 the extent of his whole estate. “These banking 
pga a i a a diene snhahe of nheetnered an companies however, have become very numerous, under 
t hg a anny oaly ges Jha oe will meri at the sanction of law; and they are all employed in buy ing 
Guges <O | ; | . ripttaapss or discounting currency that is payable at some future 
money. If it pass for more than it will sell tor in mo- — ne : 
le eeste we hes Senbed the entrees. if he has time; and giving for this currency their own notes, payae 
or 96 ‘ c vr > © o . 7 hl 
3 all epimttaniiion tue th-elee in ’ lifer SAS ble at sightor on demand. ‘The quality of the currency 
rece . > Bans the Ciference brought to them for sale or discount, is judged of by 
between the nominal and actual value at the expense of . : : 
- es “ie them, according to the same rules that govern purchasers 
the public, if it be that description of currency which . 1 Ay : . 
pear ’. of any other arucle, That which they consider good is 
enters into the transactions of society as circulating me- : F . : 

, mai spies accepted, and that which is doubtful they reject. Cone 

dium or a substitute for money, The principle is the . 
ha de : tracts made by persons who are supposed to possess 
same, whether its value be one per cent. orten per cent. ’ : ’ 
wad , whet such an abundance of wealth, that, it it were brought to 
below par: it ceases to be ‘circulating medium’’ equal onal 
' sale, even under the operation of law, would purchase 
in value to legal money. It is « depreciated circulating ; 
. . . , , ; © as much legal money as would redeem all their con- 
medium, and the circulating medium which existed in . . . 
, . : ’ ; tracts, are considered fiir articles of commerce with 
the United States during the late war, is an illustration : ah i 
: a bank; articles, which it will purchase, and on such 
showing how far such a medium may be permitted to 
= eae terms as the parties can agree upon, il bills of exchange; 
depreciate, when the operation of laws tor enforcing the ~ ; 
eee : 5 but if they are promissory notes, then the purchasers 
obligation of contracts shall be suspended, either by . , 
. Se cannot legally buy them ata lower rate, in some of the 
cormmon consent orlrom necessity, as was the ease then Te: ‘ 
: : - ey 2 United States, than six per cent. per annum, deducted 
and will for the same reasons be the case again, if the ; 
“eta é psc from the nominal amount of such notes or bonds, with- 
suaniey small beeome involved ia a war with « nation out subjecting the purchasers to the operation of penat 
sufficientiy powerful to prevent the exportation of all aoe J 5 I per: } 
oO oducts of labor except gold and silver “§ : 

ther pr ieee ” ver, because It has been supposed by persons well informed upon 
the immutable principles upon which the laws of trade 7 4. . 

. er the subject, that there ure inthe United States about 
are founded, cannot be controuled by municipal regu- ;, : bath we ; 

he. three hundred and thirty banks, in which capital has 

lations—IJt the stock of gold and silver on hand at the po . 
. ; ; been vested to the amount of one hundred and forty- 
commencement of the war shal] be drawn off and ex- : > ahs 
: five millions of dollars. If this estimate be correct, it 

hausted, contracts payable in these materials cannot be , . . ~ 

- ; ees - will follow that there must be now in the United States 

fulfilled—yet the ordinary intercourse of society re- ci 
tigi » > thi ; as many millions of dollars—provided however, that the 
quires a “circulating medium,” and if this medium be : a 
' s . capital of those banks was «ll paid in gold and silver and 
formed of contracts to pay gold and silver, they are still rema ned in their vaults: but a supposition so pre 
contracts to perform impossiblities—they cannot be Popant > , Pl P 
as b : posterous as this will not be enteitamed by any one, 
paid in that which cannot be obtained—Under such 4, . , ’ oes 
: < For, in the first place, bunk capital never was all paid in 
circumstances, if the operation of the law be not sus- ! . 
, : gold and silser, with the exception perhaps of the first 
pended either by common consent or otherwise, a ge- . 
, a bank which was established in this country: and second. 
neral bankruptcy of debtors must take place, including 7 
hs ne ‘ : - ly, it ithad so been and were still in bank, it would have 
not only individuals but corporations, and especially 
ae been wholly useless to the owners. Whatever legal 
banks, as their notes payable on demand would first a7 , 
te: | money wus paid in to constitute the capitals of our banks, 
come under the provisions of law, and be first rendered . : : ; : 
Nishle to ts operatioa—No hank, whatever it has not only all been paid out for the contracts of indivi- 
ara be coins ordinary siveuméianacs esuid . seed duals, based upon the products of labor, owned and pos- 
po ora rca» ag 5m sobs pep sete Ds eo api a sessed by those individuals—but the banks themselves 
ee es ae - © dusiness and have, in addition thereto, issued their own notes to an 
issue notes payable on demand, if gold and silver be ex- 4 : ’ 
: amount varying perhaps from one hundred and twenty 
ported and cannot be imported—For such contingencies , . . . ; 
8 ig millions of dollars down to sixty or eighty millions of 
au exercise’of sovereign power is necessary, which would Le a : 

be highly inexpedient, if not illegal. under other c; dollars. It will thus appear that, if the bank capitals 

ee y I , Be reircum= oe mount to one hundred and forty-five millions of dollars 


and they have issued their own notes to the amount of 

As the portion of our currency that, from the facility one hundred millions, which, in addition to their capi- 
with which it is convertible into legal money, is by cour- tals, ere invested in individual contracts or general cure 
tesy used as money, anid constitutes the circulating me- reney—the banks have the power to cali upon the come 
dium; and as this medium consists principally of bank munity for (wo hundred and forty-five millions of dol- 
notes, it may not be improper for the committee to pre- lars; or one hundred and forty-five millions more than 
sent their views in relation not only to banks, but the the community can demand trom them. If therefore, 
effect which they have upoa the industry and prosperity the banks were to decline purchasing currency, and that 
of the community; for the purpose of dispelling an opi- which they held would all tall due in equal proportions 
nion, too often entertained, that they possess a controul- daily throughout one year, their calls upon the debtors 
ing power, atall times, over the property and wealth of im the community would be, dui'y, for the payment of 
a aation—and exercise that power, by making money about four hundred thousand dollars; but if it would all 
plenty or scarce, at their pleasure. fall due within six months, which is perhaps nearer the 
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time limited for its payment, their average daily calls, 
for legal money, would be at the rate of eight hundred 
thousand dollars.x—These demands could not be paid; 
the money could not be obtained by their debtors—be- 
cause there is not, and probably never hus been, more 
than One-fitth part of this gross sum of money in the U, 
States, al any one time. Nevertheless, should the ope- 
rations of law bring to sale, for such prices as it would 
command, a sufficient quantity of the property of debt- 
ors to liquidate these claims, it must be seil-evident that 
it could not sell tor more money than the country con- 
tained; indeed, that it would sell for just as much be- 
low that sum as the possessors of the money might 
chovuse lo receive it at—unless, money should be brought 
or sent by its owners from foreign countries to exchange 
for the products ot labor here, by reason of these being 
so much lower in this country than elsewhere as to hold 
out a sufficient inducement to foreigners to emigrate to 
the United States—or make purchases therein. 

{t is evident, therefore, that a combination of a few 
banks could monopolise, for a time, the whole legal 
money in the United States, and thereby temporarily re- 
duce the value of the products of labor to any standard 
they might desire. But though the power to monopo- 
lise all the legal money of the United States may exist, 
in the hands of comparatively a few stockholders in 
banks, it may still be presumed that no danger will ema- 
nate from this source; becuuse, firstly of the difficulty of 
forming such combinations, and secondly otf the restraint 
imposed by the moral sense of those who are charged 
with the administration of such corporate bodies. It 
must be admitted, however, that the security of the 
community against the effects of a partial or Lotal mono- 
poly of the money ol the country, results more trom the 
number of banks, and the competition which exists 
amongst them in trade—than from any restraint impos- 
ed upon them by law, or the probability that the balance 
of trade will bring into the country an amount of money 
so large thut it would be impossible, or too difficult, tor 
the bunks to make a monopoly of it. Sul it cannot be 
denied, that, wherever the power exists to abstract from 
the community the coin or legal money that is possessed 
by it, and upon which contracts based upon the products 
of labor have been adjusted, there the power must also 
be to regulate the value of all other products of labor in 
the possession of the community—whilst the sacred ob- 
ligation to fulfil contracts, in the spirit and according to 
the policy of our social system, shall be maintained—and 
the parties possessing this power may be either credi- 
tors, living im foreign countries, or individuals and cor- 
porations in our Own, 

The committee consider banks, whether incorporated 
or un-incorporated, as not differmg from other private 
companies, whose operations sre confined to a particu- 
lar branch of commerce; and bank notes as not differing 
in any degree, either in their nature or in their effects 
upon society, from the notes of any other corporations, 
companies or individuals, whose ability and will to com- 
ply with their engagements, are unquestionable. It has 
been remarked too, that it is their business to trade in 
the currency of the country, and that the curreucy of the 
country resis for its value upon the amount of wealth in 
the hands of debtors, who are the parties that have is- 
sued the currency; and that, the banks themselves have, 
as debtors, issued from sixty to eighty or one hundred 
millions of dollars of that portion ot the currency; which 
is the most speedily available in obtaining money; and 
that after they shall have paid the amount of their debts, 


they can call upon the community for the production of 


one hundred and forty-five millions more, at such times 
as their discretion might dictate, It thus appears, that 


the power which the banks possess over the wealth of 
the country results from the fact, that the amount of 


specie therein is much less than the amount of bank ca- 
pital, and that the chief security which we have against 
an injurious exercise of that power tor the benefit of 
their stockholders, is to be found in the moral sense and 
patriotism of bank directors, ; 

It is how proper to show that it is not in the power 
of banks to relieve the community from a pressure for 
money, when a balance of trade exists against the 
country, however desirous the directors of banks may 
be todo so, These institutions are the priacipal depo- 


sitories of the gold and silver of our country—and their 
notes form a circulating medium payable on demaud, 
Any person who can possess himself, be he a toreigner 
or citizen, of these notes, can therefore, at a moz 
ment’s nolice, demand that the vaults of the banks at 
which they are payable shall be unlocked, and their 
coin paid out, to be put on ship-board for exportation, 
Few banks, if any, in this country, have more than one 
half as much coin, at any time, m their vaults, as they 
lave notes in circulation, They are, therefore, liable 
at all times to be called upon for more money than 
they possess. ‘Uhe security they feel that this will not 
be the case, Springs trom the expectation that the coin 
will not be wanted; or, if wanted, from a knowled 
that their notes are scattered and distributed into the 
hands of so many persons, that they cannot be collected 
and brought in for payment except in small quantities, 
and during many days, and, that while this operation 
is going on, they can collect as great an amount of mo- 
ney from their debtors as will be drawn from the banks 
in cOin; provided, they purchase no more currency and 
do not re-issue their own notes. Banks, it thus ap- 
pears, must first feel the pressure of a call for money 
to pay a bulance of trade due in a foreign place; anid 
they, in turn, produce, not from choice, but from ne- 
cessily, a corresponding pressure upon the debtors of 
the country; and these, under such circumstances, re- 
sort to a sale of the wealth they possess, in the shape 
of products of labor or articles of commerce, to pro 
cure money, with which to redeem the currency they 
have issued, and which is held by the banks. At such 
times, legal money, or gold and silver, will be more in 
demand than other articles—and such demand will be- 
come more urgent and pressing in proportion as the 
quantity of money diminishes; until, by the ordinary 
operation of the course of trade, which adjusts prices 
by demand and supply, the value of gold and silver is 
raised so high, when compared with other descriptions 
of wealth or products of labor, that these will here 
sink so low, when compared with the products of labor 
elsewhere, that gold and silver will come to us, to pur- 
chase labor or its product; because it can be purchased 
here, with gold and silver, cheaper than in other coun- 
trices. When this state of things takes place, the ba- 
lance of trade will be in our favor, and remain so, until 
as much gold and silver shall come to us as will, when 
measured by that standard, raise the value of labor 
higher here than in other places, when the tide will 
wgain turn. 

But as every turn of the commercial wheel which pro- 
duces au unfavorable balance of trade, is attended by de- 
vastation and ruin to the debtors of acommunity, who al- 
ways constitute the great body ot the people in all com- 
mercial nations; and as great portions ef the property 
of these must pass, at such times, into the hands of 
creditors, either domestic or foreign, for little more 
than nominal considerations; given at forced sales—the 
rich then become more rich, but all others suffer; a paraly - 
sis takes place in commerce; the relations of society are 
disturbed—and, as the whole economy of the nation 
has to be re-organised, a new generation must arise be- 
fore general prosperity can again pervade the land. ‘To 
guard aguinst such ecatastrophies in the United States, it 
would seem that the power to regulate commerce was 
wisely and necessarily bestowed on congress. 

Finally, your committee wish to be understood as 
being of the opinion, that the powers and operations of 
banks upon the wealth snd prosperity of the nation, 
when their powers are used with sound discretion and 
in good faith, are highly salutary; provided their capi- 
tals, be moderate in amount—and a fair competition in 
them trade is maintained, 

If incorporated banks did not exist, unincorporated 
banks would undoubtedly be established; and individu- 
als would here perform all the functions of banks—as 
they do in England, by dealing in the currency, and is- 
suing notes which would constitute a circulating medium, 
For if they did not, the same system of barter would, 
from necessity, have to be adopted in the interchange 
of commodities of value thal exists in some other nae 
tions; and this could only be done by our being in pos- 
session of so much of the precious metals that an ex- 
change of the product of one day’s labur in silver or 
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gold could always be made directly for any other pro- 
duct of labor, of equal amouut or value—-and into which 
an equal quantity of labour bad entered. A state of 
things under which commercial prosperity could never 
be experienced, because the cost and value of the capi- 
tal employed must always be equal in amount to that 
for which it would be exchanged; and hence no profit 
could accrue to either the buyer or seller, except what 
would arise from any difference in the value of the arti- 
cles exchanged, that might bappen from subsequent al- 
(erations between the demand and supply. 

lt will be perceived that the committee have confined 
their remarks upon the effeets of the balance of trade, 
to the commerce of this with torcign nations. “They 
have so done because it is this balance, alone, which ope- 
rates upon the whole mass of the people of the United 
States. But balances of trade also exist between dilfer- 
ent portions of our own country, and between individu- 
als of the same vicinily—as is evident from the pros- 
perity of certaintowns and districts and decline of others; 
and troin the prosperity of some individuals aud adver- 
sity of others. These are matters which may however, 
be safely left to regulate themselves, under our happy 
coustitution—which guarantees a free trade between the 
several states of Our union—and to the influence of our 
equally “ise jaws, which, by destroying the right of 
primogeniture, have caused the wealth of this country 
to be diffused in as many hands as possible. Under such 
circumstances, the enterprise of our fellow citizens will 
regulate our home trade Letter than any regulations of 
the states respectively, could govern it. Whe people of 
this union are One conimercial community—and, whilst 
the purchases and sales made by its members are made 
exclusively amongst themselves, this conmmuniiy cannot 
over-trade itseli—for all its wealth wiil remain in the 
possession of some of its members, sliould it change hands 
every day: and tothe commun ty, as such, it will be im- 
material whether it were chiefly in the hands of A and 
3, or Cand D; as A,B, C and D, would have the whole 
of it. 

‘This committee would certainly tail if they attempted 
to shew (that any system can be provided, in relation to 
our general currency, that would be more advantageous 
to the community, or perfect and simple in its operation, 
or one, Which-is better calculated to afford every attain- 
able facility in the interchange of wealth, and at the 
same time be so tree trom all tendency to vitiate the 
public morals, than that which now exists. —Based upon 
the product of labor, and relying upon the integrity of 
the laws of the states, for the certamty with which the 
fulfilment of contracts can be enturced—we regard it as 
u system commended to our approbation, not less by 
experience than by sound reason. But, let it be also 
remembered, that not only the stability of the system, 
but likewise its utility to the public, depends upon the 
power of congress to regulate commerce, being exer 
cised in such way as will protect the industry of our ci- 
lizens (0 an extent that shall, at all times, maintain a 
balance of trade in favor of our country; which is the 
only means by which gold and silver can be retained, or 
contracts payable in these commodities be fulfilled—or 
those ruinous depressions prevented in the value of pro- 
perty, which always bring distress and adversity upon 
the most enterprising portion of our citizens, 

The committee feel that some apology is necessary 
for the length of this report, notwithstanding tliat they 
have perhaps sacrificed clearness to their desire to re- 
duce the subject within a moderate limit; still they 
hope it will be acknowledged, that the importance of 
the question will furnish a justification, for the indis- 
pensible details into which they have been led. All 
which is respectiully submitted, 

THOMAS ELLICOTT, chairman. 





REPORT QN SUGAR AND MOLASSES, 

Mr. D. W. Coxe, of Pennsylvania, in behalf of the 
committee to Which was referred the subject of the pro- 
duction, manufacture and consumption of sugar and mo- 
lasses in the United States, made the following report: 

That, like other manufactures of the United States, 
those of the south claim the support and protection of 
the general government. Although sugar and molasses 
do not come within the ordinary acceptation of the term, 


yet they are in reality, like the fabric of cotton, deriv- 
ed from the produce of the soil, and that too by a most 
laborious, delicate and expensive process. Sugar, more- 
over, has become by long habit a necessary, and not a 
luxury of life in this country, where it forms an indis- 
pensable part of two ot the daily meals of its most im- 
digent inhabitants, ‘The policy, therefore, of securing a 
cheap and certain supply of so important a comfort to 
every family, cannot be denied. In examining the sub- 
ject of the protection of sugar and molasses, your com- 
mittee assume as an incontrovertible maxim, advanced in 
the celebrated report on manufactures by Alexander 
Hlamilton, that, in all cases, where a country possesses 
an ample supply of any raw material, full and enure pro- 
tection, against rival foreagn articles made trom that 
material, will in time invariably reduce price, by home 
competition, to the lowest rate at which they can be af- 
forded; to which may be added, that the examples of 
Great Britain and France tully coutirm the truth of this 
axiom in relation to all their staple manulactures. Con- 
clusive proof, however, is found im the experience of 
our own country upon this point, and the tollowing ap- 
posite cases may be adduced. Coarse cotton cloths uow 
selltor 6 to 7 cents the yard, the protective duty ts 
8} cents the square yard. They were formerly worth 
20 wo 25 cents. Protection, therefore, has brought the 
price Lelow the duty. Lead is now at 3$ cents per Ib. 
in Missouri—tie duty is 3 cents. It was formerly worth 
6 to $ cents, Common window-glass is now 4 to 44 dol- 
lars the box—duty 35 dollars per 100 leet—it formerty 
sold at LU to 14 dollars. Cut nails now 6 cents per lb,— 
duty 5 cents—tormerly worth LO to 12 cents. Copperas 
is now worth 24 cents—duty is 2 cents——before the late 
war it was 3 cents, but rose, during the war, to 2u 
cents. Lhe same remark applies to various manutac- 
tures ol leather, to coarse hats, to all cabinet and other 
wares of wood, to carriages, to the coal ot Pennsylvania 
and other states, which bids fair to rival the fisheries and 
coasting trade in the employmeut of shipping, and as 
a nursery for seamen, Seven hundred sail of sloops and 
schooners were loaded at Philadelphia alone the last 
year with this article, To these, among many others, may 
be added sugar and molasses. The aggregate quantity of 
the former consumed annually in the U.S, is estimated at 
about 150 millions of pounds weight, and already do we 
make, under the influence of the duty of 3 cents per Ib. 
imposed in 1816, 100 millions of pounds, equal to two- 
thirds of the whole Consumption ot the country, which is 
now worth in Louisiana 5 cents per Ib. The duty, as 
belore staied, is 3 cents, and the tormer price, for many 
years, varicd from 8 to 12 cents. Refined loaf sugar, 
manulactured trom domestic and foreign brown sugar, 
is largely consumed at home, and begioning to be exten 
sively exported, It contributes, consequently, to increase 
the demand for, and cultivation of, the former, 

It is worthy of special observation, that Great Britain 
protects her colonial brown sugars by a duty of 124 
cents per Ib. on the foreign article; France her’s by a 
duty of 9 cents; while the United States are deemed by 
the modern economists very unreasonable for imposing 
only 3 cents fur the same purpose. The consequence, 
however, of the British poitcy is, that she supplies near- 
ly all the world with her refined loaf sugar, excepting 
only Franee and Russia, who, it is believed, prohibit the 
introduction of foreign loat sugar altogether. The U. 
States ought to become the greatest sugar refining coun- 
try, as they possess within their metropolitan limits an 
extensive sugar region, and allow, moreover, a draw- 
back of 5 cents per Ib. on their loaf sugar exported to 
foreign countries. Thus, the continuance of the 3 cents 


duty must ere long secure to this country a large share 
of the refining business, * 
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Of molasses, the quantity made. at the rate of 60 
gallons for every 1,000 lbs. of sugar, is from 90 to 
100,000 casks, of 60 gallons each, worth 14 to 16 cents 
per gallon, and of a quality very superior to any im- 
ported. This article was protected by the tariff of 
1828, by a duty of 10 cents per gallon, but it was last 
year reduced to 5 cents, which is sufficient. Should 
the duties, however, ou these two articles be now re- 
duced, the consequence must, in the opinion of your 
committee, be most disastrous to the planters of the 
south, in which may be ineluded the infant establish- 
ments of Georgia and Florida, ‘The number of sugar 
plantations, large and small, in Louisiana alone, excecus 
trom the best information, 500, half of which are sup- 


posed to be worked by steam, the remainder by cattle 
and horses. 


Of the vast amount of capital employed in buildings, 
lands, slaves, steam engines, and other machinery, iron 
boilers, cattle, horses and implements of husbandry, 
clothing, the purchase of slaves, every thing except 
bricks, wood and mortar, are supplied from the other 
states, including those bordering on the Ohio and its 
tributary waters; to which may be added, the annual 
demand for corn, flower, staves, hoops, beef, pork, ba- 
con and lard, required for the use of these estates, which, 
if ruined by a reduction of even one cent per Ib. of the 
duty of foreign sugar, must cease to consume them, 
and thereby seriously injure those who depend on 
Louisiana for a vent tor those articles, while the United 
States, deprived of her sugar culture, will again be at 
the mercy of the foreign sugar growers, who would then 
recover and hold a monopoly of the supply, and be ene 
abled to dictate prices, as Great Britain assuredly would 
do, were the cotton, woollen and iron manufactures of 
this country overwhelined by a similar impolitic reduc- 
tion of the protecting duties; presenting a practical il- 
lustration of free trade doctrine, which sanetions the 
admission of foreign rival commodities without duty, 
and dves not object to the exclusion of our own from 
the ports of that rival, or deem it a grievance requiring 
correction. Another infallible consequence of a re- 
peal or reduction of the duty, would be again to force 
the whole of the sugar country into the cultivation of 
cotton, whereby LOV,000 additional bales of cotton 
would be brought annually into the market, and there- 
by tend to augment the evil effeets of over production. 
These are not all the disadvantages that would be expe- 
rienced from even a partial repeal of the duty on sugar, 
at this crisis of depression in prices, The coasting 
trade of the country would be seriously affected: 
100,000 tons of shipping and steamboats, now annually 
required to transport the sugar and molasses of Louisi- 
ana to the northern and western states, would be thrown 
out of employ. In fine, the strong tie of mterest and 
dependency of one pursuit of industry on its correla- 
tive branch for employment, now existing between the 
sugar planters and those whose wants they supply, and 
by whom they a!so are supplied in return, would be 
rent asunder and dissolved, and our tormer condition of 
a reliance on foreign supplies, aud a precarious loreign 
vent for the articles now consumed by the sugar grow- 
ers of Louisiana, would naturally return. 

There is yet a remaining consideration connected with 
this interesting subject, which your committee feel they 
ought not to omit to notice. The enterprising sp rt 
of our southern brethren has, within a few years past, 
stimulated them to sculi extr.ordinary exertionsin open- 
ing new sugar plantations and extending the old ones, 
that their pecuniary engegements and debts, contracted 
on the faith of a continuance of the present protection, 
have been greatly sugmented in expectation of ultimate 
remuneration; aud it isa lamentable truth, that the su- 
gar planters of Louisiana are at this moment indebted 
to the extent probably of one-third of the value of their 
entire estates and slaves, and are paying an interest of 
8 to 10 per cent. on loans that can only be extinguished 
from the avails of their future crops. Meanwhile these 
bold and adventurous undertukings are producing for 
the community at large the most beneficial results, and 
bid fair, by the reclaiming and drainiog of the rich allu- 
vial lands of Louisians, (formeriy deemed of no value) 
to spread the cultivation of the cane over all that coun- 
try, so as, ina few years, not only to place beyond all 
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contingencies the future supply of the United States, 
but to add a new and important item to the list of ex- 
ports, Believing, moreover, that it has been satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated that the price of domestic sugar has 
been reduced by protection, to the advantage of all, espe- 
cially the poorer classes, your committee feel satisfied 
in expressing their decided opinion, that sound policy 


requires the present duty on foreign sugar should be 
allowed to remain undisturbed, 





Appendix to the report on sugar and molasses, 

The Permanent Committee of the New York Con- 
vention believe that many useful remarks and facts 
may be added tothe report of the special commit- 
tee, to whom the subject of the production, manu- 
facture and consumption of sugar and molasses was 
referred—to shew the intimate and important con- 
nection of this branch of industry with others, and 
its general and powerful tendency to enlarge the in- 
ternal trade of our country, and increase the com- 
mon stock of national wealth. Certain facts collect- 
ed by the planters of Louisiana, with the statements 
made by Mr. Johnston, one of the senators from that 
state in congress, and many other valuable papers 
are before us—of which we propose to offer a con- 
densed view, and apply the data obtained to bring out 
probable aggregates. 

At the time of the cession of Louisiana (1803) 
there was a revenue duty of 24 cents per Ib. on sugar. 
The great influx of capital and enterprise which fol- 
lowed the cession, caused a much increased applica 
tion of labor to the cultivation of the cane. For many 
years, the experiment seemed a doubtful one; but the 
cane gradually adapted itself to the climate, and ren- 
dered the crop more certain, though still a precarious 
one—skill, also, was acquired by experience, and sci- 
entific power brought into use; and, in about twenty 
years after the cession, the product amounted to 
40,000 hogsheads per annum, and began to afford a 
profit on the large capital that had been employed in 
this business. In 1816, an additional half cent per 
lb. was added to the duty, to protect the cultiva- 
tion; and, from that time, confidence in ultimate suc- 
cess being entertained, capital was freely vested 
in lands and slaves for the manufacture of sugar; 
and the present result is, a yearly product of about 
100,000,000 lbs. of sugar and 5,000,000 gallons of 
molasses, worth about six millions of dollars: of 
which amount at least four millions are annually 
paid by the planters to the people of other states, for 
provisions, manufactures and labor supplied. 

Speaking with reference to the foreign demand for 
the agricultural productions of the United States, 
Mr. Johnston, in his letter to the secretary of the 
treasury of the 3lst December 1830, says— 

‘It is very doubtful whether it is possible, from any 
increase of agricultural products, to increase the va- 
lue of the export. It will be seen, then, what pro- 
portion this will bear to the whole export, what 
amount of labor it will divert, and what interchanges 
it will create. 

Irefer you to the answer of the Central Committee 
of Louisiana, in which they present you the result of 
the operation of 20 plantations for five years, in the 


parish of Plaquemine, and in the most favorable po- 
sition. 


The capital of 20 plantations $2,028,000 
Gross revenue 274,818 80 
Per cent. per annum 13 55 
Expenses 171,650 


For the furnishers of objects con- 


sumed—per cent. 8 46 
For the planters—per cent. 5 09 
Total, equal to (gross revenue) 13 55 


Cost to the planter, (expenses) 3.63 per lb 
profit on capital 1.87 per Ib. 5.50 


It may be, therefore, safely assumed that the ac- 
tual cost, independent of the slaves and land, and 
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fixtures, is not less than 34 cents a pound, and the 
profit not more than 2 cents. 


Of the 100,000 hogsheads estimated at $5,500,000 








And 5,000,000 of gallons of molasses 1,000,000 
6 ,500,000 
Actual expense, (at 34 cents) 4,136,363 63 


Profit, (2 cents) 2,363,636 37 





$6,500,000 00 


“Itis extremely difficult to estimate the profit upon 
capital: the value of property which constitutes the 
capital, depends, in general, upon the interest it 
produces. There is loss of time and capital in mak- 
ing the establishment. The first four years will pro- 
bably yield no actual profit, but the labor is employ- 
ed in making valuable improvements, which add te 
the value of the estate and become capital. Besides, 
when in the most successful operation, the crop de- 
pends upon the seasons, and somewhat upon the 
soil, state of preparation, skill, and other causes. 
Thus a plantation with 99 slaves yielded-- 


In 1825 250 hhds. 
1826 350 
1827 600 
1828 550 
1829 174 
5)1,924 
General average 384 4-5 


Which is less than 4 hhds. to the hand. 


“‘This is an established plantation in successful 
operation: and the result greatly exceeds the other 
plantations in the neighborhood. This crop is made 
by 67 working hands. In some favorable seasons, 
as °27-"28, they made eight or nine hogsheads to the 
hand; and in others from 2 2-3 to 8. When one 
of these favorable seasons occurs, and an extraor- 
dinary crop is produced, it becomes a matter of great 
notoriety, is published in the papers, and thus the 
impression is made that the profit is immense, that 
the duty is unnecessarily high, and ought to be re- 
pealed or reduced. Under this false view of the sub- 
ject, it has been brought before congress, and many 
members have meditated the reduction of two cents 
a pound, equal to the whole profit upon the labor. 1 
cannot believe that the southern states, with a cor- 
rect view of this great concern, will consent to de- 
stroy this national object; one essential to our inde- 


pendence and our comfort; to destroy the whole va- 


lue of slave property; to ruin the people of Louisiana, 
now in a course of experiment; to strike out from the 
protection of government the only great object in 
which the south can feel any interest; an object 


which will be a full equivalent for all the south pays 
under the tariffsystem.” 


The twenty plantations, on an average for five years, 
yielded 4,379 hhds. of sugar or 4,379,000 Ibs. and em- 
ployed 1,086 working hands, requiring, in all 1,674 
slaves. The whole product of sugar being taken at 
100 millions of pounds— the following results appear: 

As 4,379 hhds. are to 2,028,000 dollars, so are 
100,000 hhds. to 46,300,000 dollars, the whule capi- 
tal vested in the sugar estates of Louisiana. 


And—as 4,379 hhds. are to 1,674 slaves, so are 
100,000 to 38,200 slaves, the aggregate required on 
the present sugar plantations. 


The following extract from the appendix to the 
same letter of Mr. Johnston is highly interesting— 
The capital invested in a plantation capable of pro- 
ducing, by the best management, 400,000 pounds of 
sugar, and 10,000 gallons of molasses, worth on the 
plantation 23,000 dollars, must consist as follows: 
4 





1,500 acres of land, at $50 per acre 75,000 
90 hands, at 600 dollars each 54,000 
40 pair of working oxen, at 50 dollars 2,v00 
40 horses, at 100 dollars 4,000 

Horizontal sugar mill 4,000 

2 sets of boilers, at 1500 dollars each 3,000 

Buildings of all descriptions 25,000 
12 carts 1,200 
30 ploughs ' 300 

All other utensils, such as timber wheels, 

hoes, spades, axes, scythes, &c. 1,500 
170,000 


The annual expenses cn the above plantation, cost 
10,700 dollars in the following items: 





Provisions of all kinds 3,500 
Clothing of all sorts, 1,500 
Medical attendance apd medicine _ 500 
Annual losses in negroes 1,500 
Paxes 530 
Horses and oxen 1,200 
Repairs of buildings 700 
Ploughs, carts, &c. 800 
Overseer 1,000 

*$10,700 


Two crops of cane are generally made in succes 
sion on the same land, one of plant cane, the other 
of the second year’s growth; it then lies fallow two 
years or is pianted in corn and beans. 


Gross proceeds $23 ,000 
Expenses 10,000 
Net proceeds 12,300 


Being about 7 per cent. on the capital invested. 

The preceding facts, subject to the rule adopttd 
above, might be used to bring out many important 
results. We shall only take one—the amount of pro- 
visions annually purchased by the sugar planters. 

As 400 hhds. of sugar are to 3,500 dollars paid for 
provisions, so are 100,000 hhds. to 875,000 dollars, an- 
nually paid for pork, corn, and other supplies, chiefly 
furnished by Kentucky, Ohio, &c. and it should be 
observed that the supplies of clothing, mills, boilers, 
carts, plouzhs, and other utensils, and of horses and 
oxen, as well as of slaves, are all derived from other 
States of the union. We say all—for the foreign 
products or manufactures which enter into the con- 


sumption of the Louisiana sugar planters, are of small 
importance or value. 





* It should be observed, that only 2,000 dollars, of 
the 10,700 expended, can be brought into those clas- 
ses of articles on which duties are payable—to wit, 
for clothing and medicine, being less than one-fifth of 
the whole expenses, which expenses are Jess than one- 
half the ultimate value of the crop. 

We contend that negro clothing, generally, has not 
advanced in price because of the tariff—nay, are pre- 
pared to say, tnat protection has reduced the selling 
value of goods required for the use of slaves: but ade 
miting that prices are increased because of the tariff— 
is there not an increased ability to pay them? 

On this subject, and with reference to the ‘‘taxes” 
paid by cotton planters, we shall have something to 
say on a fulure occasion. The «vhole cost of such 
commodities as are ‘‘taxed”’ by the tariff, and used 
in South Carolina for the supply of slaves and plan- 
tations, producing crops worth eight millions, cannot 
exceed 800,000 dollars. Then she may pay, let us 
admit, a tar of 400,000 dollars a year on these things. 
Her proportion of a revenue of 25,000,000 is thus de- 
termined— 

As 213 representatives in congress are to 25,000,000 
dollars, so are 9 representatives in congress from S. 
Carolina, to 1,050,000 dollars—the just proportion 
which South Carolina ought to pay, and, possibly, may 
pay, on her general consumption. 
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The statement just given has reference to one of 
the best managed estates in Louisiana. With sugar 
at 5 cents per lb. on the plantation, its late price, it 
is stated that the capital employed does not yield 6 
per cent. per annum. 

The present consumption of sugar in the United 
States may be put down at 150 millions of pounds— 
one-third of which is imported. In 1840 it is esti- 
mated that 200,000 hogsheads of home made sugar 
will be required, employing or subsisting about 75,000 
slaves, and go on to increase, if the production be pro- 
tected. Mr. Johnston says that Louisiana, alone, can 
supply the whole demand for sugar in the United 
States for 25 years tocome. But there are large 
tracts of land fitted for the cultivation in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida—especially the latter. 

In 1829 there were 725 sugar plantations in Loui- 
siana, and we have seen it mentioned that they have 
increased to more than 800. Many of them, how- 
ever, are small estates, or not yet producing much 
sugar, It requires four or five years to bring them 
into a state of profitable production. 

If all the sugar and molasses consumed in the Unit- 
ed States were of foreign product, nearly 10 millions 
of dollars would be required to pay for these com- 
modities. It would be difficult to find new articles 
for exportation to meet this amount. At present, the 
sugar plantiog in Louisiana, in supplies of food pur- 
chased for and consumed on the plantations, in horses 
and oxen required, in the subsistence of the iron and 
other manufacturers employed by it, furnishes a home 
market worth more than two millions of doliars a year 
to the agriculturalists of the United States. For it 
must be observed, that the planters, generally, pur- 
chase nearly ail the corn, pork, oats, flour, horses, 
mules, oxen, and beef-cattle, which they need. The 
market thus afforded is incalculably important to the 
western states. 

There are now from 130 to 150 steam engines on 
the sugar plantations. Their number would bave been 
greater, but for the frequent agitation of the question 
concerning the duty on sugar. 

Of the 100,000 hhds. of sugar made, about 50,000 
passes up the Mississippi in steam boats—thus shew- 
ing, (in the returns added), an interior trade of five 
millions a year. The remainder of the crop is for 
the local consumption, or sent tothe northern ports— 
employing a large amount of tonnage. 

Mr. Johnston expresses an opinion, that when the 
estates are paid for, and a general diminution in the 
value of other things takes place, &c. sugar may be 
made for four cents a pound. But this low price can 
be obtained only by continued protection. 

We shall say nothing about the reduced value of 
property in slaves, if the planters are forced to give 
up the cultivation of sugar; but, if the present value 
of slaves be about 450 millions of dollars, the want of 
the Louisiana “market” for them would directly re- 
duce that value not less than 200 millions—and it 
may be added, that the slaves on the sugar estates are 

enerally better fed, clothed and provided for—than 
other field slaves—if for no other reason, because 
they are more valuable. But this is notall. A letter 
from a gentleman of Louisiana, which Mr. Johnston 
has approved by publishing it, says that if the labor 
and capital now given to the cultivation of the cane 
were transferred to colion, the increased quantity 
would be three hundred thousand bales! What would 
be the effect of this excess in an already over-stock- 
ed market—what the effect on real and personal pro- 
perty in South Carolina, &c. where an inferior article 
is produced? These things are merely suggested— 


but they involve consequences of the greatest im- 
portance to a large portion of the United States— 
and are deeply interesting to the union at large. 

We meet with the following statement as to the 
amount of sugars imported and consumed in the U. 
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States—otherwise, the amount of the importations 
less the quantities exported in the years given: 


White sugar. Brown sugar. 
182] 1,884,701 37,597,072 
1822 5,241,622 68,617,248 
1823 977,019 $8,553,551} 
1824 8,475,772 71,484,960 
1825 890,477 49,044,478 
1826 4,747,304 59,008,795 
1$27 3,270,912 58,093,707 
1828 3,367,866 42,687,059 
1829 3,020,101 41,953,715 
1830 4,857,131 71,900,123 


The great fluctuations in the quantities stated, 
were probably chiefly caused by the fulness or defi- 
ciency of the crops in Louisiana. And, as the do. 
mestic supply has been large, so has the price of su- 
gar uniformly declined. This is the natural effect of 


competition. 

AVERAGE PRICES OF SUGAR AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Years. Cost. Years. Cost. 

1818 cwt. $14 00 1825 9 00 

1819 12 50 1826 8 18 

1820 10 50 1827 8 75 

1821 10 37 1828 8 00 

1822 11 50 1829 7 60 

1823 9 50 1830 7 62 

1824 8 20 

AVERAGE PRICES AT BOSTON. 
Brown Si. Porto 
Havana. Croix. Rico. NV. Orleans. 

1824 100lbs. 8 624 8175 7175 17 62% 
1825 10 624 10 50 9 87% 9 50 
1826 9874 9175 850 8 623 
1827 10 50 9623 815 8 62 
1828 10 624 9624 9374 8987 
1829 9 50 912 715 17650 
1830 8 374 8 75 7 874 7 50 


It thus appears that the general price of brown su- 
gar has declined from 14 dollars to 74 doilars since 
18i8. That this reduction has been mainly induced 
by the domestic supply, we think cannot be doubted— 
seeing that this supply has increased to two-thirds of 
the whole quantity consumed, and is continually pres- 
sing itself forward to meet the entire domestic de- 
mand. 

The treasury tables of 1829 rate the brown sugar 
imported as costing 54 cents per Ib.—in those of 1830, 
the cost of such sugar is put down at 5.7 cents per Ib. 
If these sums are truly stated, the ‘‘tax”’ imposed for 
the protection of the sugar maker of Louisiana does 
not amount to much! The Havana and St. Croix’s 
sugars, however, appear by the tables given above, to 
be worth more in the market by about one cent per 
Ib. than the N. Orleans. There are inferior sugars in 
the W. Indies which cost less than 5 cts. per lb.*—but 





*It is often proclaimed, by the opponents of the 
‘“‘American System,” that sugar may be purchased for 
two cents per Ib. in the W. Indies. A false impres- 
sion is thus made in the words of truth. We see 
that the average cost (at the treasury) of all the su- 
gar imported in the years 1829 and 1830 was 54 
cents per Ib. This was very nearly as high as the 
average price at New Orleans in those years. The 
best Louisiana sugars, having large grains, that seem 
alive or moving, were worth from 5 to 54 cents, and 
their quality is superior to the general run of foreign 
sugars imported, for taste and strength—but sugar 
may be purchased at two cents per lb. in New Orleans 
as well as in the West Indies. The quality regulates 
the price from two to 54 cents, or higher, according 
to supply and demand. 

it is a fact that Porto Rico sugars have not netted 
one cent. per lb. in the New York market, in the last 
summer. A removal of the duty then might not have 
affected the price: it would only have afforded a profit 
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the treasury tables, which are our best and safest 

ides, shew that the average price of sugar in the W. 
indies, (port charges, &c. included), was not one cent 
less than the price at New Orleans, regard being had 
to the respective market values of the several pro- 
ductions. It would then conclusively appear, that the 
realamount of protection, (admitting that the domes- 
tic supply has no effect to reduce the price of the 
foreign article), is only one cent per Ib. which cent 
employs 46 millions of dollars in capital and 35,000 
laborers—causes a consumption of between two and 
three millions worth annually of the products of 
American farmers and manufacturers, and checks 
the growth of cotton in the amount of 300,000 balesa 
year—which excess, if cast upon the demand, would 
reduce cotton to 5 or 6 cents per lb. and diminish 
present profits in its cultivation not less than 12 mil- 
lions of dollars; or twelve times as much as the pro- 
tection afforded to sugar apparently amounts to. We 
say ‘“‘apparently,’”’ for we have no doubt that the cul- 
tivation of the cane in Louisiana has a perpetual ten- 
dency to reduce the price of sugar in the West Indies. 
It cannot, indeed, be otherwise. 

The large tracts of land that may yet be brought 
into the cultivation of the cane, forbids the idea of a 
*‘monopoly” for at least fifty years to come. Con- 
tinued protection will yet further reduce price. Do- 
mestic competition, though sometimes injurious to in- 
dividuals, is always safe to the people at large. 


Statement of the quantity and value of molasses imported 
annually, from the Ist October,1320, to the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1829, together with the average cost per gal- 
lon, in each year. 








Average cost 
per gallon. 





YEARS ENDING. | Quantity. Value. 





Gallons. Dollars. |Cents. Mills. 

30th Sept. 1821] 9,086,982) 1,719,227] 18 9 
“ 1822] 11,990,569] 2,398,355| 20 
s6 1823) 13,019,328) 2,634,222 20 
ed 1824) 13,117,724) 2,413,643) 18 
“ 1825] 12,535,062} 2,547,715] 20 
us 1826] 13,843,045, 2,838,728] 20 
ve 1827/ 13,376,502) 2,818,982) 21 
ss 1828] 13,393,651] 2,788,471] 20 6 
“e 1829] 10,150,224) 1,484,104] 14 8 
“6 1830} 8,374,139} 995,766} 12 nearly. 


We have the following statement of the cost of 
molasses in the West Indies—expenses of the cask 7 
cents per gallon, leakage and small charges 3, original 
cost 3—total 13. This is considerably lower than the 
average value put down in the treasury tables, though 
1 cent more than the cost per gallon last year. Freight 
and duty ate to be added to make up the value in 
the U. States. The cost of freight on molasses from 
New Orleans to the Atlantic ports, is about the same as 
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tothe importer. Yet this sugar came partially into 
competition with our own—though nearly its whole 
value was made up of duty, freight and charges, leav- 
ing but one cent per lb. to the producer: Had not 
the domestic supply been large enough to determine 
thé general value of sugar in. the New York market — 
it is manifest that the American consumer must have 
paid a price that would have allowed a profit to 
the West India producer, or American importer— 
but the home supply caused a_ loss to both, and pro- 
tected the consumer. This isan operation which often- 
times takes place—and must, because that increased 
supply necessarily affects price. There is no manner 
of doubt, but that the protection of domestic indus- 
try has reduced the general cost of foreign commo- 
dities, in almost every instance, and with special re- 
ference to every leading manufacture which has had 
time sufficient to become established amongst us. 
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from Havana, but employs more tonnage, reference 
being had to the quantity transported. 

We do not admit that duties must needs be “‘taxes” 
—nor shall we contend that they always reduce the 
price of those foreign commodities on which they act 
—but it is pretty well ascertained that such redue= 
tions have happened. The price of mblasses in the 
United States averaged 374 cents a gallon for the 12 
years from 1816 to 1827 inclusive, when the duty was 
five cents a gailon; but for the three years 1828, 1829 
and 1830, when the duty was ten cents a gallon, the 
average price was only 27 2-3 cents per gallon. A 
reduced price in the U. States, certainly, succeeded 
an increased duty: and a reference to the table just 
above presented shows, that the cost of the foreign ar- 
ticle was 19.6 cents from 1821 to 1827 inclusive, the 
duty being 5 cents, and only 15.3 cents in 1828, 1829 
and 1830, when the duty was 10 cents per gallon. 
And this it was that brought down the first cést of 
molasses to three cents per gallon, as stated in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. It had been much more, and is 
now, at the latest advices about 11 cents per gallon, 
exclusive of the cost of the cask, duties and all other 
charges—the whole cost being aboul than 21 Gents per 
gallon. The pricé at New Orleans, on the levee, 
that is, ready for shipping, all charges paid, is 26 
cents. This molasses is 2 or 3 cents per gallon bet- 
ter than the Havana, generally. The middling and 
inferior qualities of the New Orleans, we see in the 
prices current, are worth five cents per gallon more 
than the like qualities of Havana molasses, in the 
Baltimore market. Thus the duty on the latter would 
appear practically inoperative; and so, indeed, it is 
partially rendered by the better commodity of domes- 
lic product. 

In support of the probable facts just suggested, it 
may be mentioned—-that salt at Turk’s Island, was 10 
ceuts a bushel, when our duty was 20 cents,—but 
now 20 cents, the duty being 10 cents. May we not 
believe that this advance in price has been, more or 
lees, caused by our increased demand? Can we do 
otherwise than apprehend, that that demand will re- 
duce the domestic manufacture of salt? The present 
price of Turk’s Island salt at Baltimoré is 43 cents 
per bushel—duty 10 cents. At this time in 1830, it 
was about 47 cents—duty 20 cents. We shall see 
if this salt does not hold an increased price compared 
with the amount of the duty. Such has been the re- 
sult of past experience—and like causes have not 
failed to produce like effects. 

Good Louisiana sugar sold at Louisville, Kentucky, 
in January 1829, at 74 cents by the barrel. 39,063 
hhds. and 1756 bbls. of sugar and 18,429 hhds. and 
2,505 bbis. of molasses were sent to the northern 
ports of the United States from New Orléans io the 
year ending 30th September 182S—the up-river trade 
was aboutthe same. In 1829, the whole product was 
87,965 bhds. of sugar, and 39,874 hhds. molasses—206 
additional plantations were commenced ih this year; 
that of 1830-31 has been computed at 100,000 bhds. 
sugar and about 45,000 hhds. molasses. 


We shall conclude by offering the following exhibit 
of the Gare 
Consumplion of stigar in Great Britain, 
In 1700 it was only 10,000 tons or 22,000,000 Ibs. 


1710 14,000 31,360,000 
1734 42,000 94,080,000 
1754 53,270 119,320,000 
1770 to 1775 average 72,500 162,500,006 
1786 to 1790 $1,000 181,800,000 


During the first half of the last cehtury the cons 
sumption of sugar increased five fold. 

The duty on foreign sugar is a prohibilory one of 69 
shillings a cwt. On East India sugar 37 shillings, or 
10 shillings more than on West India sugat. From 
the Mauritius, it is, by a special provision, allowed to 
be imported at the low duty. 
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At present (1831) the revenue derived from sugar 
and molasses in Great Britain and Ireland may be es- 
timated at about 5,000,000l. Thus,— 
160,060 tons consumed in Great Britain 

axe at 27s. per cwt., duty is 

16,000 do. in Ireland at do 
20,000 do. molasses at 10/. per ton, con- 
_verted into coarse sugar, bas- 
tards and treacle, 


4,320,0001. 
430,0001. 


200,0001. 





4,950,000. 

The price of sugar, exclusive of the duty, may be 
taken at an average of the last few years at from 30 
to 35 shillings. :' 

This small table is presented to show the extent to 
which Great Britain proceeds to defend her West In- 
dia colonies, She prohibits foreign sugar, and levies 
an extra duty of 10s. per cwt. (or more than two cents 
per lb.) on the produce of her own East India colo- 
nies; but the whole duty that we impose on foreign 
sugar to protect our own production, is no more than 
3cents per lb. And this strong fact further appears, 
that sugar in England, at the average of 32s. 6d. ex- 
clusive of the duty, but taking into consideration the 
general rates of exchange, or actual par of the value 
which we place on the doijlar, measured by that which 
England places on gold, or her pound sterling, is very 
nearly eight dollars per cwt. or as dear as our sugar 
at Boston, though ‘‘taxed” three cents per lb. as we 
are told that it is! There is much matter for re- 
flection in the facts just stated. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN TARIFFS. 

The committee appointed to prepare and report a 
schedule of rates and duties exacted on the princi- 
pal exports of the United States, in the ports of 
Great Britain, Holland and Belgium, France and 
Russia; and the duties levied on some of the exports 
of those nations, when imported into the United 
States, beg leave to report: , 

Thatthey have no data to enable them to com- 
ply with the instructions of the convention, so far 
as regards Holland and Belgium. 

BRITISH DUTIKS. 

The duties on bread stuffs are prohibitory, unless 
in times of dearth. 

For example— 


When the quarter of wheat, of 8 Winchester bush- 
els, averages 45s. the duty is 41s. or about 90 per cent. 
and in that proportion for flour.—When the price 
of the quarter of wheat is 50s. the duty is 36s. 3d., or 
about 70 per cent. When the quarter is 62s. the 
duty is 24s. 8d. When the price of the quarter is 
68s. the duty is 16s 8d. 

When barley is 16s. per quarter, the duty is 37s. 
10d., or nearly 240 per cent. When the price is 24s. 
the duty is 25s. When the price is $3s., the duty is 
13s. 4d. 

When. rye is 19s., the duty is 40s. 
is 16s., the duty is 22s. 9d, 

The duty onrice is 15s. sterling per cwt. being 
somewhat more than 100 per cent. 

On manufactured tobacco per Ib. 9s. sterling, or 
about 2,000 per cent. 

On leaf tobacco 3s. per lb. or 1,200 per cent. 

The duties on our lumber and some other articles, 
are from 400 to 1,500 per cent. more than on simi- 
lar articles imported from British colonies. The 
difference is so great, that if the articles were pro- 
cured here gratis, and transported free of freight, 
they would not in many cases be worth shipping. 

We annex a few instances, out of above fifty, enu- 
merated in a recent British publication. 


When the price 


From the From British 
. U. States. . Colonies. 
Fir quarters per 120, 362s. sterling 65s. 
Wainscot logs, 556. 12s. 
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Olive wood, per ton, 169s. 6d 12s. 4d 


Oars, per 120, 299s. 3d 19s. 6d 
Spermaceti oil, per ton 532s. Is. 
Un-enumerated timber, per ton 28s. 5s. 
Castor nuts, per cwt 18s. 8d. 6d 
Lath-wood, above 12 feet 

long, per fathom 272s. 25s. 
Hemp seed 40s. Is. 


In consequence of the difference, so far as regards 
lumber, the whole amouut of the various species of 
this staple, which we exported to Great Britain in 
1829, was $23,565. 

FRENCH DUTIES. 


The regulation of the duties on the importation of 
bread stuffs into France, are somewhat complicated. 
There are four classes of departments, in which the 
averages, whereby the duties are ascertained, vary 
considerably. It is not necessary to go into detail 
of the whole, and we shall therefore confine our- 
selves to the third classin which Havre and Rouen 
are situated. 

When the price of the hectolitre (two Winchester 
bushels and seven-eighths of wheat, at Havre, is be- 
low 20 francs (3 dollars 69 cents), the importation 
is prohibited; when the price is above 22 frants, the 
duty is 25 centimes per hectolitre, when at 22 francs 
the duty is 1 frane 25 centimes; when at 21 frances, 
the duty is 2 francs 25 centimes; when below 21 
francs, the duty is 8 francs. 

N. B. A new system of duties on bread stuffs is at 
present before the chambers. 

When the price of wheat at Havre is above 22 
francs the hectolitre, the duty on rice is 50 centimes 
per hectolitre; when at 22 francs, the duty is 2 francs 
50 centimes; when 21 21 francs, duty 4 francs 50 
centimes; when at 20 francs, duty 6 franes 50 cen- 
times: when below 20; duty 9 francs 75 centimes. 

Manufactured tobacco is prohibited altogether. 
Leaf tobacco can only be imported for consumption 
by the regie. The fabrication and sale are a govern- 
ment monopoly. Individuals may, however, import 
leaf tobacco, to be stored, and re-exported within 
eighteen months, unless purchased by the regie. To- 
bacco stored for the purchase of the regie, or for ex- 
portation, pays no duty. 

.RUSSIAN DUTIES. 
Duty on leaf tobacco, per lb. about 


2 cents. 

Tobacco in rolls, or cut, and of all kinds of 

smoking, per lb. 284 
Cigars and snuff, 71 
Fish, salted, smoked, or prepared in any 

way 7 
Bowsprits, yards, masts, and ends of masts 

per peice 64 
Spun cotton, per ib. 8 
Colored cotton, Or 
Wheat, per bushel, 25 


Flour, double the duty on wheat. 

Russia does not depend for the protection of her 
manufactures on prohibitory duties. She prohibits, 
under penalty of confiscation, nearly all the articles 
with which she can supply herself. There are in 
her tariff from forty to fifty prohibitions, many of 
them genera, embracing various species—for in- 
stance, all kinds of skins, all manufactures of iron, 
of fine steel, wood, leather, gold, silver, platina, &c. 
&e. &e.* 

AMERICAN DUTIES. 
On British merchandise. 


It would extend this report too far, to notice the 
various articles imported from Great Britain; we 





*We stop the press to say, that, by a new Russian tariff just 
received, an additional duty of 12 1-2 per cent. has been laid on 
all imports, excepting brimstone, corks and cork wood, and the 
duty on certain specified articles bas been further increased. 

Permanent Committee, 
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shall therefore confine ourselves to the principal ones 
—iron, woollens, and cottons. 

The duty on ironin bars or bolts, $37 per ton. 

iron in pigs, 624 cents per cwt. 

Vessels of cast iron, 14 cent per lb. 

Castings not specified, 1 cent per Ib. 

The duty on woollens below four doilars per yard, 
is 45 per cent.—above four dollars, 50 per cent. 

But cases occur in which the duty is much higher: 
as woollens below 50 cents, pay duty as if they cost 
50 cents; above 50 cents, and below one dollar, they 
pay duty as if they cost one dollar; above one dollar, 
and below §2 50, they pay duty as if they cost $2 50; 
and if above $2 50, and below $4, as if they cost 
$4. Thus a yard of broad cloth that cost $3, is rated 
at $4, and pays $1 80, being 60 per cent. But the 
importers here, and the shippers in Europe, knowing 
the state of the tariff, regulate their orders and sup- 
plies accordingly; and it is believed thatthe quantity 
imported that pays higher duty than 45 or 50 per 
cent. bears but avery small proportion to the great 
mass of our importations of woollen goods. 

Cotton goods below 35 cents the square yard, pay 
25 per cent. on 35 cents. Those at and above 35 
cents, pay 25 per cent. duty on the actual cost. This 
duty is almost as prohibitory of all the very low 
priced cottons, as the British corn laws are of our 
bread stuffs. 

On French merchandise. 

The principal articles imported from France are 
silks, brandies. wines, and cambrics. 

The duty on French silks, is 20 per cent. 

On brandy, according to proof, per gal. 53 to 63 cts. 

Wines, 10 cents. 

Cambrics, 25 per cent. 

On Russian merchandiss. 

The principal articles imported from Russia are 
iron, hemp, flax, cordage, and sail duck. 

The duty on iron is already stated under the head 
ofthe duties on British merchandise. 

Tarred cordage is 4 cents, and untarred 5 cents 
per 1b. 

Sail duck, 10} cents per square yard. Itis to be 
raised half a cent a year till it reaches 124. 

Hemp, 60 dollars per ton. 

Flax, 50 dollars per ton. 

It cannot be irrelevant to state, that on all the 
merchandize rated ad valorem, imported into this 
country in 1830, amounting to $45,230, 926, the du- 
ties averaged only 25.78 per cent.—of the whole 
amount $12,618,862 were below 25 per cent.—23, 
168,079, at 25 per cent —and only $9,443,995, above 
25 percent. The total importation of that year was 
$70,876,920, of which $12,746,245, were free of 
duty, leaving about $12,909,749 for teas, coffee, co- 
coa, wines, sugar, salt, coals, spices, and all manu- 
factured articles subject tospecific duties. 

All which is respectfully submitted 
MATHEW CAREY, 
ABBOT LAWRENCE, 
J. W. McCULLOH, 


Committee. 
New York, October 31, 1831. 


REPORT ON WOOL AND WOOLLENS, 
Report of the committee on the manufacture of wool- 
The committee directed by the convention of the 

friends of Domestic Industry, convened in New York 
in October last, represent to the permanent com- 
mittee, that the committee on the manufacture of 
wool forthwith issued circulars, with various inter- 
rogatories, to the manufacturers of wool, in the 
several states represented in the convention. That 
they have as yet received but partial returns, and 
ask leave of the permanent committee, for further 
time to complete their report. It is much to be re- 
gretted, that the requisition of the permanent com- 





mittee cannot earlier be complied with, in submit- 
ting the actual returns. But when it Is considered 
over what an extent of country these inquiries reach, 
it is not surprising that information of such magni- 
tude should require more time for the actual returns. 
From information already received, and from calcu- 
lations based upon that information the committee 
are justified in submitting the following as general 
results:—in thus doing, they, with much confidence, 
believe that the amount will fall short of the actual 
returns, as to the ultimate value of the manufactures 
of wool. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) E. H. ROBBINS, chairman. 
No. I. 
The probable number of sheep in the 
United States is 20,000,000, and worth 
on an average $2 per head, $40,000,000 
The sheep farms generally do not support 
three sheep to the acre, summer and 
winter, though the land be pretty good 
and well managed. Of the 20 millions 
of sheep, it is supposed that about 5 
millions are in the state of New York, 
having had 3,496,539 in 1825, the latest 
returns at hand; and itis known that 
many of these sheep are fed upon lands 
worth from 15 to 30 dollare per acre— 
and in Duchess county, in which are 
over 500,000 sheep, the lands on which 
they are fed are worth about $25 per 
acre. It is then probable, that the aver- 
age worth of farms in the United States, 
capable of supporting three sheep to eve- 
ry acre, throughout the year, are worth 
$10 the acre: 20 millions of sheep will 
require 6,666,666 acres—say 6,500,000 


acres, at $10 65,000,000 





Capital in sheep, and lands to feed them $105,000,000 

The 20 millions of sheep produce 50 mil- 
lions of pounds of wool, annually, the 
average value of which, for three years, 
1829, 1830, 1831, exceeded 40 cts. per 
Ib. or $20,000,000. (The crop of 1831, 
was worth more than $25,000,000.) 
The crop of wool, having reference to 
the whole quantity made into cloth of 
various qualities, is worth $40,000,000, 
Which is about the gross annual pro- 
duct of wool and its manufactures in 
the United States. If the woollen goods 
imported, valued at 6 millions of dol- 
lars, be added, there will be allowed 
for each person in the United States, 
34 dollars worth of woollen goods per 
annum, including blankets, carpets, &c. 
as well as clothing. 

The fixed and floating capital vested in 
the woollen manufactories in the Unit- 
ed States, such as Jands, water rights, 
bu ldings, machinery and stock on hand, 


and cash employed, may be estimated 


at 40,000,000 


— 





Capital directly vested in the growth 
and manufacture of woo! 

The proportion between the amount of 
wool used in the factories and work- 
ed up by household industry, are as 3 
to 2; and on the average, it will em- 
ploy one person to work up 1,000 Ibs. 
of wool annually, or 50,000 persons 
in the whole. 

It is reasonable to suppose that each 
laborer subsists two other persons - 


$145,000,000 
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say 150,000 in all, deriving a direct 
support from the woollen manufac- 
ture, whether household or otherwise, 

Each person will consume at least 
twenty-five dollars worth of agricul- 
tural products annually, or $3,750,000 
worth of subsistence. . 

The average products of farms, culti- 
vated for the supply of food, does not 
exceed $2 50 per acre yearly, after 
subsisting the cultivaters and those 
dependent on them. It will there- 
fore require 1,500,000 acres of Jand 
to feed those manufacturers and their 
dependants—worth, say $15 per acre, 
is 22,500,000 

Capital involved in the growth and ma- 
nufacture of wool in the U. S. 





$167,500,000 





The annual value created by, or accruing to agri- 
culture, because of the growth and manufacture of 
wool, may be thus shewn: 

Wool, 
Provisions to manufacturers, 
Fuel, timber, and other products of the 
and, supplied, 
Charges for transportation, and food of 
orses and other animals employed, 
because of the factories, 


$20,000,000 
3,750,000 


500,000 


500,000 





$24,750,000 

The following should rightfully be ad- 
ded, to show the whole operation of 
the waollen manufactures in the U. 

tates: 

For every 100,000 Ibs. of wool manvu- 
factured, there is a constant employ- 
ment, equal to the labor of six men, 
in the erection and repair of build- 
ings, mill-wrights and blacksmiths’ 
work, and in the building and repair- 
ing of machinery, whether for wool 
worked up in the factories or in 
families—say 3,000 men, whose labor 
subsists at Jeast 9,000 other persons 
—]2,000 in all, and consume each 
§25 worth of agricuitural produce, 


annually, is $00,000, 





$25,050,000 

Making the whole number of persons employed, 
because of the manufacture of wool, 162,000: and 
requiring of the product of agriculture, for materials 
end gubsistence, the very large amount, per annum, 
of twenty-five millions and fifty thousand dollars. 
And it should be observed that there is no foreign 
market to which we can send our 25 millions worth 
} and bread-stuffs and meats. It would all be 

as if annually lost to landholders and cu'tivators were 
the home-market destroyed, in abandoning the manu- 
factures of wool; and those who are now consumers 
of the produgts of agriculture, must, of necessity, 
become producers, and lessen the prices of grain, &c. 


' No. 2. 

Fhe subject of the woollen manufacture might be 
much further pursued, as to the employment of per- 
sons and capital in various other branches of indus- 
try connected with it. Making of iron, mining coal, 
the whale fishery, the foreign and coasting trade, 
and all the dependent interests. The woollen ma- 
pufactyre is a great stimulant to the whale fishery, 
eonsuming annually about 180,000 gallons of oil. 


The following statement will show its benefits to 
the nayigating interest alone, independent of the 
goasting trade and fisheries. 
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A woollen factory, manufacturing 100,000 Ibs. of 
wool per annum, into 40,000 yards of 6-4 wide cloths, 
will require of the productions of foreign countries, 
on which freights would accrue, as follows: 

20 pipes of olive oil from Leghorn, a 


$10 per pipe $200 

100 boxes (of 100 lbs. each) of oil soap 
a $l 100, 

4,000 Ibs. of Bengal Indigo, at 3 cents per 
Ib. 120 
15 tons dye wood a $6 90 
3 tons madder, a $10 (Holland) 30 
600 gallons sperm oil, 200 
Other articles of foreign production 10 

— $750 


The freight on the above 40,000 yards from 
Europe to the United States, is known to 


be, and is so set down at 500 
Gain to our navigation in freight on the 

manufacture of every 100,000 pounds of 

wool, $250 


NOTE BY THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE. 

It is worthy of remark, as shewing the great in- 
ternational exchanges of value caused by manufac- 
tures—that, though New York probably produces 
one-fourth of al] the wool grown in the United States, 
Massachusetts manufactures one-fourth. The first 
exports large quantities of wool and flour and cattle, 
&c. to Massachusetts—so does Pennsylvania and the 
far-west. The wool sold by the farmers of the smal] 
state of Vermont, last year, is estimated as having 
been worth $1,200,000. 





COASTING TRADE AND INTERNAL COM- 
MERCE. 

Mr.. D. W. Coxe of Pennsylvania, in behalf of 
the committee to which was referred the subject 
of the coasting trade and internal commerce of the 
United States, and the inquiry how far the pro- 
tection of American manufactures had tended 
to improve them, made the following REPorT: 
That these great interests are so intimately con- 

nected with each other, and with the foreign rela- 

tions of the country, that it will be necessary to ex- 
amine the entire ground in order to understand the 
subject in all its aspects and bearings. 

The exports of domestic produce and manufac- 
tures for the year ending the 30th Sept., 1830, are 
divided according to the treasury report as follows: 





Of the sea, : . ‘ $1,725,270 
Ofthe forest, . . ° 4,192,047 
Of agriculture, . ‘ 46,977,332 
Of manufactures, > ‘ . 6,567,383 

Amount of domestic produce, $59,462,082 


Exports of foreign produce and 
manufactures during the same period, 14,387,479 





Making the total amount of exports 


for that year, ° $73,849,518 





The imports from foreign coun- 


tries, during the same time, were 70,876,920 





The exports employed of domestic 
tonnage, . ° ° . ° 


971,760 tons. 
of foreign do. 


133,436 
Aggregate tonnage employed in ex- 
porting for the year, . . , 
The real aggregate amount of Ame- 
rican registered and coasting tonnage 
for the year ending the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1829, was 


1,105,196 tons. 


1,260,798 tons. 











Whereof the registered employed in 
foreign trade, was 
enrolled, and licens- 
ed coasting tonnage, 


650,143 


610,655 





1,260,798* 
To which add vessels sold to fo- 
reigners, lost and condemned, in 
1829, . ° . 43,240 tons. 
Also add the diffe- 
rence during a period 
of many previous years, 
arising from sales, loss- 
es, and condemnations, 
never before corrected, 514,452 
tiiditehen 557,692, 
The apparent aggregate tonnage 
before the account was corrected, 
thus appears to have been 
The apparent aggregate of the year 
1828, was . . ° 


1,818,490 tons. 


1,741,391 * 

The increase in 1829 over 1828, 
wastherefore. e , 77,099 tons. 

It appears, by the foregoing statement of the ton- 
nage of the United States, that there has been a 
misconception in regard to its real amount, arising 
from the omission until last year, to credit the ton- 
nage account kept by the treasury department, with 
the accumulated list of losses, sales, and condemna- 
tions for many previous years. It must however be 
recolleeted, that many vessels owned in the United 
States, trade under foreign flags, and therefore do 
not appear in the tonnage account. It is also weil 
known, that the great improvements made in ship- 
building of late years, by combining the carriage of 
large burdens with fast sailing, have given this coun- 
try a decided advantage over all others in the de- 
spatch of business; whence it may be inferred that 
the United States gain in celerity—in the perfor- 
mance of effective duty, and the preference obtain- 
ed in the freighting business, at least one-fifth over 
their most judicious competitors (the Bvitish), so 
that it would not be extravagant to estimate the 
1,260,798 tons of American shipping as equivalent, 
at one-fifth gain, to 1,512,957 tons of that of other 
nations. It may be here remarked, that the magni- 
tude and extent of the American bays, rivers, and 
Jakes, call into existence two descriptions of boats, 
unknown in Europe, which navigate the Mississippi, 
Alabama, Tombigbee, and other large rivers of the 
west and south, with their tributary waters. These 
boats, carrying 30 to 50 tons, are to be seen in 
countless numbers, on the Mississippi and Ohio es- 
pecially, and are not licensed, or noticed in the cus- 
tom house reports. By a conjectural estimate they 
amount from 150 to 200,000 tons, on the various wa- 
ters of the U. States. Tothese may be added, the 
coal-boats of the Susquehannah, Delaware, Lehigh, 
Schuylkill, and Lackawaxen, which this year de- 
livered 200,000 tons of coal at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New York. This single item employed 
last year 1,172 coasting vessels, measuring 100,966 
tons, and will, when coal becomes more generally 
used for steam engines and domestic purposes, re- 
quire probably more tonnage than the entire pre- 
sent amount of our coasting trade, and ere jong will 
far outstrip the fisheries, which in 1828 employed 
100,796 tons. The steamboat tonnage is now about 
75,000 tons, having greatly increased within the last 
two years. By means of steam the transfers and 
exchanges of merchandise are now effected with a 





*The whale fishery employed by the last returns 
200 ships, measuring 102,500 tons, valued at 
$7,500,000, and their fishing avails at $3,540,000. 
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celerity that can only be compared to the remittances 
of bank notes and drafts by mail, or to the circula- 
tion of the blood through the arteries and veins of 
the human body. It is a truly national vehicle, the 
practical and political benefits of which, by bring- 
ing distant points of the union into closer contact, 
will soon receive a more thorough development by 
the completion of the system of rail-roads and canals, 
now in a course of execution. 


In approaching the consideration of the value of 
the annual internal commerce of this great and 
growing country, the committee are aware of the 
difficulty of ascertaining its precise amount and ex- 
tent, there being no fixed and determined data to 
aid their investigation, as in the case of imports and 
exports passing through the ordeal of the custom 
house. They have however essayed different modes 
in order to approximate to something like a satis- 
factory result. Ist. Estimating the average annual 
exports and imports at only 70 millions of dollars 
each, employing about 1,100,000 tons of American 
and foreign shipping, and supposing those two sums 
quadrupled, as well as the number of voyages or 
trips made by the tonnage employed in the coasting 
and internal communications of the country, it gives 
a gross sum of 560 millions of dollars, as the value 
of the floating mass of property annually changing 
hands and in a state of transit through the United 
States. 2d Test. the population of the United States 
is now 13 millions of souls; one-fifth whereof, or 
2,600,000 persons, are probably of a productive 
age and capacity, earning for 300 days in the year, 
seventy-five cents, as the estimated value of their 
labor to the country, which would produce a sum of 
585 millions of dollars. Now, this would appear a 
moderate computation on Adam Smith’s principle, 
that “the gross revenue of all the inhabitants of a 
great country, comprehends the whole annual pro- 
duce of their land and labor.” 3d Test. Suppose 
the daily expense of 13 millions of inhabitants for 
food, raiment, repairs of and replacing implements 
of labor, education, amusements, and all incidental 
expenses, equal only to twelve and a half cents each. 
it gives a fraction less than 587 millions of dollars, 
Again: 4th Test. France, according to high autho- 
rity, with a population of 32 millions of souls, de- 
rives from agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
an annual income of 7,000 millions of franes, equal 
at 5 francs to the dollar to 1,400 millions of dollars, 
which in the ratio of the population of the United 
States, gives 570 millions of dollars gross revenue. 
These various comparisons seem to justify the con- 
clusion, that 700 millions of dollars are not too large 
an estimate for this country, where labor is better 
rewarded than in the old world * The compesition 
and details of this sum, it would, however, be im- 
possible even to surmise, until the reports of the 
different committees, appointed on the various 
branches of manufacturing industry, shall have been 
completed. Thus it appears, that the 70 millions of 
dollars exported from the United States, form only 
one-tenth part of their aggregate annual income, and 
as the greater part of the returns or imports consist 
of articles manufactured by machinery from wool, 
cotton, silk, flax, hemp, wood, iron and other metals, 
it follows that the United States exchange their rude 
products and manual labor against commodities 
which they might with the aid of that machinery, 





*«¢Jt will be found on a calculation, that if only 
$100,000,000 of accumulation or profits, were added 
every year to the fixed capital, improvements and money 
investments of a country, they would, either on the 
principle of compound interest, or by the simple ef- 
fect of an annual addition, so augment in value, as 
greatly to resemble the fable of the barley-corn or 
horse-shoe nails. 
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and a small addition of manual Jabor, manufacture 
at home. Considering trade, therefore, as but an 
exchange of commodities, it is evident, that the na- 
tion whose Jabor is so divided and applied as to pro- 
duce the greatest variety and value, exchanges with 
others to the greatest profit; and the country which 
gives its rude materials in return for manufactures, 
labors to a disadvantage proportionate to the multi. 
plying power of the machinery used by the other 
party—that is, the Jabor of one man in the United 
States is given in payment for the 100th to a 300th 

art (as the case may be) of one working in Europe. 
This is partially exemplified by the improved spin- 
ning frame, which produces, with the accompanying 
apparatus, and the aid of a boy, as much yarn as 
460 common spinning wheels. These inferences are 
corroborated by the fact, that the cot.on, which 
costs here six millions of dollars, is worth, when 
manufactured in the United States, by machinery, 
thirty millions of dollars; but in England, where 
finer goods are made, the same quantity of cotton 
produces about sixty millions of dollars. This cor- 
responds with Mr. Huskisson’s general estimate of 
ihe aggregate value of the colton manufactures of 
Great Britain, which he stated in 1826 at 37 mil- 
lions sterling, equal to 180 millions of dollars—that 
is, the 12 millions of dollars cost of 250 millions of 
pounds weight of cotton annually consumed in Eng- 
jand, is multiplied tenfold in value by machinery.— 
Here, then, 1s a solution of the problem of British 
wealth and power, the foundation of which is manu- 
factures, considered as the creation of the inventive 
power of man. 

The effect of adequate protection to this most 
important branch of industry, may be made intelli- 
gible to the plainest understanding, by the following 
statement;—The one million of bales of cotton grown 
annyally in the United States, would produce, with 
the aid of machinery, and a small proportion of their 
population, (five-sixths of which might be females 
und children, as in Great Britain), the amazing sum 
of three hundred millions of doilars. The spindle 
and the loom, put in motion by steam and the ex- 
tensive waterfalls 30 common in this country, would 
equip fleets, pay armies, build cities, sustain agricul- 
ture, nourish commerce, and spread thejr influence 
over the multifarious arts of civilized life. 
Immediately connected with this immense mass 
of floating property, estimated at seven hundred 
dollars, and with the fixed capital and real estate of 
the nation,* is a uniform and sound currency, as the 
instrument of circulation and distribution by means 
of which sales, purchases and exchanges are effect- 
ed. Emerging from the war of the revolution, deeply 
impressed with the baneful effects of a depreciated 

aper currency, the framers of the present consti- 
a tad saw the necessity of a fixed national standard 
of money, and accordingly the sole power to regu- 
Jate commerce, levy duties and taxes and coin money 
was vested in congress, and the states prohibited 
from emitting bills of credit, coining, or making any 
thing but gold and silver a tender in payment of 
debts, The first bank of the United States and the 
mint were established at the same session. Although 
the restricted power of the states might fairly have 
been construed into an interdict to establish banks 
circulating paper in the nature of currency, yet the 
circumstance of the existence of the bank of North 
America at the period of the adoption of the federal 
cohstitution, furnished the states a pretext for ex- 
tending those institutions, to the manifest perversion 
of the spirit and meaning of the limitation of power 


* Tne capital invested in manufaciwi es alone, is esii- 
vated ut 250,000,000, and it is worthy of remark, 
v the annual consumption of colton, estimated at 

0 bales, exceeds all that S. Carolina exports of 
that ticle, which last year was but 185,166 bales 





just referred to. State banks soon multiplied through- 
out the union, in many of which the states them- 
selves became partners, and thereby more directly 
violated the prohibitory clause. The expiration of 
the charter of the first bank of the United States the 
year previous to the war with Great Britain in 1812, 
excited a powerful feeling among the state institu- 
tions against its renewal, which only failed im the 
senate by the casting vote of the vice president, so 
that with the fall of that important institution at the 
approaching crisis of hostilities with England, alk 
check and control over the issues of notes by the 
state banks ceased, and the subsequent suspension 
of specie payments was followed by further and yet 
more extravagant issues. The effect of those mea- 
sures it is well known was so to deluge the country 
with bank notes as to cause their depreciation, and 
contributed to give that fictitious value to property 
of every kind, which five years after led to the ne- 
cessity of chartering the present bank of the United 
States as the sole means of compelling a return to 
specie payments. The sacrifice by which this im- 
portant event was preceded and followed, conveyed 
a salutary lesson both to the states and the general 
government, which cannot be lost to the nation. If 
the principle is to be considered as now settled by 
long usage, that the state bank notes are hencefor- 
ward to constitute a part of our circulating medium, 
experience has also demonstrated the paramount 
necessity of a great national institution to manage 
the fiscal concerns of the nation, collect and dis- 
stribute its revenues, control and regulate its cur- 
rency, give security and stability to property, and 
support and assistanee to those banks which are 
prudently managed. Without a national currency, 
receivable at the most distant points, the union itself 
would be inseeure, and its money concerns with the 
whole business of sales, purchases, exehanges, and 
remittances, liable to be again thrown into utter 
confusion, by the fluctuating and uncertain value of 
state bank notes, for which no other remedy can be 
suggested than either a circulating medium exelu- 
sively metalic (asin France), or a great national in- 
Stitution, administered on the liberal and compre- 
hensive principles of the present bank of the United 
States. With a view to some ulterior deductions, 
the conimittee present the following comparison be. 
tween the currencies of the three principal commer- 
cial nations in the world, Great Britain, France and 
the United States. 

That of Great Britain and Treland, consisted of 
about $320,000,000, half of gold and silver, and half 
of bank notes. 

That of France of about $450 ,000,000, all specie, 


excepting about one-tenth. 

That of the United States consisted on the Ist of 
January, 1830, of the bank notes of 330 banks, in- 
cluding that of the United States, the aggregate eap- 
itals of which amounted to $145,000,000, their joint 
circulation in notes to $62,500,000; and their de- 
posits, which must be considered as money, to 
$55,500,000; making a total of $115,000,000, which is 
sustained by a sum of only $22,000,000 in specie, de- 
posited in the diferent banks, making no part of the 
circulation. Itis also conjectured that the silver 
coins actually cireulating in the United States, and 
which form no part of the above $22,000,000, amount 
to about $10,000,000. This sum of $10,000,000, is 
supposed equivalent to the bank notes en hand, and 
not circulating when tthe specie is out, so that 
the aggregate currency is as above stated, about 
$!12,000,000. From these estimates, drawn from Mr. 
Gallatin’s considerations on the currency and bank- 
ing system, it apppears that the eurrency of the 
United States is greatly inferior in point of metal 
lic security to that of France, and even less solid 
than that of Great Britain. Hence the obvious ne- 
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cessity, owing to our intimate relations with those 
countries, and the multiplication of state banks in 
this country, connected with the misjudged oppo- 
sition of some of the states to the bank of the United 
States, of observing a greater degree of caution in 
a paper circuiation now consisting of the notes of 
330 banks, and which are going on increasing. A 
currency so diversified, extending over 24 states, 
can with difficulty be maintained in a sound condi- 
tion, by even the controlling influence and vigilant 
precautions of one great federal institution, which 
has the arduous duty to perform, of aiding and sup- 
porting all the sound state banks, with a view to its 
own security and the maintenance of public and 
private credit. The prodigious extent and magni- 
tude of that system, may be inferred from the fore- 
going data, and the additional fact that during the 
year ending the 30th June last, the bank of the Unit- 
ed States and its branches purchased bills amounting 
to $44,053,520, and furnished drafts to the amount 
of 42,123,161, besides transferring $12,460,000, 
for the government, from. one point to another 
of the Union, and exchanging nearly $100,000,000 
with the state banks, constituting an aggregate of 
about $200,000,000 in the nature of circulation, be- 
sides its discounts and loans. In these operations 
the people of the United States have the satisfaction 
to behold the security afforded by a sound currency, 
regulated and sustained by an institution truly na- 
tional in its origin, its purpose and its management, 
to the immense mass and value of property con- 
stantly in motion, in addition to the fixed capital and 
real estate of the country. There are however, 
some highly disadvantageous circumstances con- 
meeted with the exchanges with foreign countries 
that require particular notice. As already re- 
marked, France and Great Britain, with which the 
foreign trade of this country is chiefly carried on, 
possess a more solid metalic currency than the Unit- 
ed States, and are therefore less liable to be aflected 
by a free issue of bank notes or a sudden withd:awal 
of specie, as ofien occurs here by over importations, 
or au unfavorable state of the foreign exchanges, 
These over importations are the natural consequence 
of the long credits given on duties on imports, 
coming of jate years principally from England, which 
On ceriain goods are equivalent to the first cost; thus 
a person obtaining a creditin England of twelve 
months for $10,000, and ten months (the average 
eredit) on the duties here, acquires the use of 
$20,000 to speculate or trade upon for nearly twelve 
months. So that if a house in England or the United 
States becomes embarrassed, relief may be obtained 
by this easy method, as is weil known to the govern- 
ment, which has sustained heavy losses on duties 
bonded, but never paid. With such inducements 
and facilities to overtrading, the country is constant- 
ly inundated with a flood of goods from England, 
which being thrown immediately into the hands of 
auctioneers, are instantly sold, and bills or specie 
(a8 may best suit) forthwith remitted. Importations 
rapidly succeed each other, and the obvious result 
is, that exchange rises, the banks are drained of 
their specie to ship to Europe, discounts are cur- 
ta led, circula ion is Ciminished, pecuniary distress 
follows, goods fall for the moment, a deep wound is 
inflicted on domestic indus ry, especially on the 
manufacturing clusses, and fer this evil the country 
demands a remedy. Fortunately it is not difficult, 
and consists in the adoption of the same warehous- 
ing system practised in Europe, with the abolish- 
ment of all credits on duties. There is yet another 
evil which contributes with the foregoing to the 
frequent and sudden disappearance of specie. The 
gold coins of the United States are rated about four 
per cent. below the British standard, and conse- 
guently, whenever the state of exchange favors the 
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operation, gold is sent in preference to bills, and in 
truth this inequality of comparative value with sil- 
ver, furnishes a never ceasing inducement to collect 
and hoard it up witha view to the European de- 
mand. 

From this cause the gold coins vanish as fast as 
they issue from the mint, or what is the same thing, 
the gold bnuilion is shipped without being coimed. 
This inconvenience admits of as speedy a remedy 
as the other. Congress has only to enact a law, 
raising the value of gold to the same relative pro- 
portion to silver that it bears in England. Indeed it 
is of the highest importance that the standard of 
value of the precious metals should be the same 
throughout the commercial worid. 

Your committee next proceed to the consideration 
of other points aflecting the prosperity and internal 
commerce of the United States, which though of a 
less specific character, and not coming strictly with- 
in the terms of the resolution under which they aet, 
appear to fall within ils general scope and intention. 

It is obvious that the unrestricted intercourse 
among nations, recommended by modern econo- 
mists, can only be the result of conventional stipula- 
tions between the parties, in the form of treaties, or 
the reciprocal abolition of duties or interdicts on 
each other’s industry, and that such relaxation, if 
beneficial as a general measure, Ought to commence 
with the governments whose capital, skill, and Jow 
rate of wages, place them on the vantage ground, 
and not from one yetin a comparative state of in- 
fancy, and deficient in those essential prerequisites 
toa perfect equality in the proposed liberal compe- 
tition for the benetits of free trade. A reference, 
however, to the actual condition of the commercial 
world, will show that no such changes have taken 
place, or are in contemplation, and indicates better 
than abstract reasoning or theories, the true position 
of the United States. This will appear to be marked 
by numerous peculiarities, distinguishing it in a re- 
markable degree from that of the old world, re- 
quiring a distinct policy, and that its industry and 
efforts should be directed rather into the new chan- 
nels opening throughout the western hemisphere, 
than confined to those long clogged and obstructed 
by the restrictive measures of Europe. 

The artificial colonial system of that portion of 
the globe, can furnish no just rule of conduct for a 
nation, which having burst the fetters which bound 
it originally to that system, now finds itself occu- 
pying rival and opposite ground, connected with the 
principles on which that separation was accomplish- 
ed. <A very superficial glance at the origin and pro- 
gress of commerce and manufactures elsewhere, may 
serve to clucidate this subject, and fix our contem- 
plation on that new era and condition of the civil- 
ized world, in which it found itself placed by the 
prominent events of the last lew centuries, and 
more especially of the last forty years. After Eu- 
rope had begun to emerge from the barbarism and 
ignorance in which it lay buried during the long be- 
nighted period of the middle ages, one of the inci- 
dents which accidentally contributed to the advance- 
ment of civilization and industry, was the chival- 
rous fanaticism that led to the invasion of the holy 
land. The return of the crusaders, especially the 
Venitian and Genoese vessels, from that distant ex- 
pedition, first introduced into Italy the fabrics of 
Asia and the East. Manufactures of silk and cloth 
were thus established in the Italian cities, and an 
inland intercourse commenced with India. A taste 
for these luxuries soon communicated itself to Spain, 
Portugal, Flanders, the Hanseatic towns, and subse- 
quently to France and England; each alternateiy be- 
came the seat of trade, and the rising arts, which 
changed their abode, or fixed their residence, as ad- 
ventitious causes happened to attract them. The 
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ambition, rivalry, and competition of the world, 
have since driven them to and fro, as the winds im- 
pel the currents, the clouds and the tempests. It 
may here be remarked, that this fact is at variance 
with the supposition that nature designates by soil, 
climate, or other marked preferences and indica- 
tions of superior fitness, the exclusive occupation 
and destiny of every nation. The error is yet more 
Bignaily exposed by another remarkable fact. The 
Baltic countries, with their vast mines and found- 
ries of iron, produce notwithstanding its superior 
quality, no fine cutlery or hardwares, like Birming- 
ham or Sheffield. Spain, with the finest merino 
fleeces, is not distinguished for her cloths; while 
England, on the contrary, originally importing her 
iron, without the fine wool, or cotton of more fa- 
yored coyntries, rivals them all in those important 
branches, and in spite of her inability to propagate 
the silk-worm, now competes successfully with 
France in the substance and quality of her silken 
fabrics; and as if to baffle and refute all calculations 
on the advantages of original possession, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, which took the lead in the dis- 
coveries and commerce of India and the Americas, 
have lost their consequence, and sunk into inactivity 
and indolence. Finally—manufactures, like com- 
merce, have taken deepest root and flourish most in 
those countries which were the last to introduce 
them, and where they seemed likely to abide, until 
driven or attracted into some new channel. 

Your committee cannot here refrain from advert- 
ing to that period when England, from whose good 
stock the American people are chiefly descended, 
planted this favored land with her discontented sons, 
who fleeing from political and religious oppression, 
during the reign of the house of Steuart, brought 
with them that knowledge of their natural rights and 
the principles of the British constitution, that hatred 
of tyranny, which laid the foundation of civil liber- 
ty in these States. The circumstances connected 
with the first settlement of this country, and which 
attended its subsequent career until its final separa- 
tion from Great Britain, were so peculiar and auspi- 
cious to the inculcation and establishment of consti- 
tutional freedom, as to authorise the presumption, 
if not belief, that no nation in the lapse of ages can 
ever again arise, uniting so many and such perfect 
materials with which to build a great and imperish- 
able political fabric. The abolition of the rights of 
ea ere—-oquality of property, allodial or free- 

old tenures of land, are precious ingredients in the 
f£omposition of its government, and with the wise 
and general provision for education, are sufficient to 
ensure its permanence and security, whilst the great- 
er part of Europe, on the contrary, presents the sad 
spectacle ofa population debarred by its institutions 
and the feudal origin of its titles, from any prospect 
of bettering its condition—hence, they feel a strong- 
er interest in the overthrow, than in the maintenance 
of the peace and order of government—while here, 
on the contrary, every individual has a direct inter- 
est in its support. There is one remarkable differ. 
ence between this country and the maratime powers 
of Europe. They possess colonies, the commerce of 
which they claim a right to monopolize, to the ex- 
clusion of American. navigation, except asa matter 
of fayor or concession, while the United States, 
without colonies, have the superior advantage of an 
extensive yet compact territory, embracing all the 
varieties of soil and climate, with most of the pro- 
ductions of the temperate and torrid zones. Their 
distance moreover, secures to them all the benefits 
of an insular position, free from the dangers of too 
close a proximity to those who are now more power- 
ful than themselves. This circumstance of situation, 
which has in latter times materially influenced and 
even determined the fate of many of the weaker pow- 


ers, is impressively exemplified in the arrangements 
of the congress of Vienna, and the important events 
now passing in regard to Holland, Belgium and Po- 
land, as wellas the constant struggle for the main- 
tenance of the balance of power, wherewith the U. 
States have heretofore avoided any connection. With 
a territory equal in extent to four-fifths of all Europe, 
comprising most of its productions, and those of its 
extensive colonies, with a common language, govern- 
ment and laws, encircled and intersected by the 
ocean, lakes and rivers affording a conneeted chain 
of inland navigation, this country is literally, as to 
all the benefits of agriculture, commerce and manu- 
factures, a world within itself; and were Europe to- 
morrow sunk in the ocean by a convulsion of nature, 
these states would flourish with even accelerated 
rapidity, by the mere intrinsic force and influence 
of their own internal elements of prosperity. The 
contiguity of Mexico and the Canadas, the vicinity of 
South America and the West Indies, witha decided 
superiority over them all in wealth and intelligence, 
place their destinies in the hands of the United States, 
whose distance from the old world renders their 
navy powerful, in proportion to that distance, for all 
the purposes of defence at home or annoyance abroad. 
It is 2N Ominous presage in regard to the future pros- 
pects of this hemisphere, that it is equal in size to 
about one-third of the habitable globe, is the riehest 
in its productions, and more capable of sustaining a 
numerous population than Eurcpe and Africa com- 
bined, and thatthe population of the U.S. progress- 
ing in the ratio of 334 per cent., as it has done every 
ten years since 1790, will in twenty years be twenty- 
two millions, in forty years, thirty-nine millions, 
and in sixty years will reach the amazing number of 
seventy millions. 

It 1s a remarkable feature, which greatly fortifies the 
pretensions of the United States to future greatness 
among the powers of the earth, that they embrace within 
themselves all the substantia) elements of a separate 
and independent existence. No other country com- 
bines all these advantages within its metropolitan limits. 
Here, cotton, sugar, rice, wool, flax, hemp, hides, iron, 
zinc, lead, copper, and coal, and even gold, abound, 
beside all the grains, roots, vegetables and woods of 
Europe, with many others peculiar to this region. Salt 
and saltpetre, now extensively made, with indigo, and 
raw silk,* the olive and vine, may be added to the list, 
whenever the necessary stimulants are applied to their 
production and propagation. 

It is a conskleration of vital importance to this coun- 
try, that nations whose exports consist almost execlusive- 
ly of rude materials, and which have no manufactures; 
must not only remain dependent on others for many of 
the necessaries and even comforts of life, but forego 
all the advantage of multiplying their value by machine- 
ry, and of a profitable exchange and commerce with 
other countries, especially with that portion of the 
world which is yet their inferior in point of skill, inge- 
nuity, and knowledge of the meclanic arts. Sueh is, 
in some respects, the condition of the United States. 
It is moreover notorious, that a determined ard unre- 
lenting spirit of monopoly snd exelusion from ifs colo- 
nies, had been originally engralted on the commercial 
system of Europe, and has since continued to signalize 
its measures and conduct. Great Britain, especially, 
had early taken decisive ground, and having wrested 
the trident from Holland in the war of 1652, the island 
of Jamaica from Spain, and subsequently the Canadas 
from France, and thus being mistress of all North Ame- 
rica, except Louisiana, she extended her rigorous inter. 
diets even to her own infant colonies, and prohibited 
their making any article which her own workshops could 
supply. Even the eattle and salt provisions of Ireland 
were not allowed to be carried to England. Her legal 
enactments abound with proofs of an illiberal spirit 
which sullied all her measures, and finally compelled 
this country to deny her constitutional right of taxation 


*Great Britain consumes raw silk annually, of the 
value of $17,000,000, and France double that sum, 
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without representation, and to break the chains of its 
colonial vassalage. 


The want of power and utter incompetency of con- 
gress, under the old confederation of 1778, to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and between the states, 
by a uniform system of revenue, and a tariff of duties 
for the purpose of defence and the protection of do- 
mestic industry and the shipping interest, was felt se- 
verely on the return of peace with Great Britain in 
1783. Although the states enjoved free trade and uninter- 
rupted foreign intercourse, as respected the mere privt- 
lege of importing goods and buying in the cheapest mar- 
ket, they were notwithstanding going rapidly to decay, 
and tending towards dissolution. The government 
could neither countervail the injurious restrictions of, 
nor treat for terms of reciprocity with foreign powers; 
they had no equivalent to offer, nothing to concede in 
return for the privilege of trading with the ports of Eu- 
rope and its colonies. In this condition of affairs, alter 
a fruitless experiment of three years, a convention of 
consultation assembled at Annapolis in 1786, where the 
seeds of the present constitution were sown, which soon 
resulted in its successful establishment, and laid the 
foundation of the protective system in the tonnage and 
impost acts of 1789, From that period till the year 
1793, a prosperous and increasing commerce, springing 
from the simultaneous occurrence of the war of the 
French revolution and of the new constitution, raised 
the tonnage of the United States from 205,000 tons, in 
1789, to 627,000, in 1793; but England, jealous of the 
prosperity of its enfranchised colonies, aimed a blow at 
their navigation by her orders in council of the latter 
year, which swept it from the ocean, and eventuated in 
the treaty of 794, granting partial indemnity for her past 
spoliations. France next took umbrage at the reconci- 
liation with her enemy, which gradually ripened into 
partial hostilities; but scarcely was this wound healed, 
when both belligerents sought fresh pretexts for insult- 
ing and violating the American flag; for although the 
United States enjoyed, on the whole, a highly lucrative 
trade from that time down to 1806, yet it was insecure, 
and in a constant state of jeopardy as the premiums of 
insurance sufficiently prove throughout the entire pe- 
riod. Finally, the affair of the Chesapeake and the vir- 
tual blockade of the coast by British cruizers, agera- 
vated by insult and blood, followed by the orders in 
council, and Berlin and Milan decrees, produced the 
embargo, non-intercourse, and non-importation mea- 
sures, which finally resulted in hostilities with Great 
Britain, On the return of peace in 1815, a more deter- 
mined policy of protection of manufactures, (the want 
af which, during the war, had been severely felt), was 
commenced in 1816, and subsequently confirmed by the 
acts of 1824 and 1828. 


Your committee here resume the course of their ex- 

lanatory remarks. In the rise and progress of Great 

ritain herself, originally a Roman colony, afterwards 
conquered alternately by the Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans, we behold the phenomenon of a nation advancing 
through all the subordinate grades of civilization, to 
the lalijest eminence of power snd dominion. She now 
presents the most extraordinary instance of productive 
industry in every department of labor, of which the 
world furnishes any example, all the result of protec- 
tion. To comprehend her system in all its aspects, is 
perhaps the most instructive lesson that history affords, 
to either the statesman or philosopher. With institu- 
tions, learning, private virtue, and constitutional free- 
dom, which furnish altogether the best model of human 
greatness, that the most refined and polished ages can 
boast; yet is she at this moment so excited and convuls- 
ed by attempts to reform the abuses of her complicated 
political system, as to involve the issue of the conflict in 
great doubt and uncertainty. If wars of ambition, con- 
quest, and monopolv, in Europe, have led to oppressive 
taxes, public debts, and all the train of evils that are 
now undermining its institutions, will the American 
people consent to contribute and pay a quota of those 
expenses? Such, however, would be the effect of not 
countervailing the restrictions and prohibitions of other 
nations—of refusing full protection to domestic in- 
dustry! 
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The colonial system meanwhile is fast crumbling to 
atoms—Spain and Portugal have lost their most impor- 
tant possessions; St. Domingo is independent; the Cae 
nadas will in time probably follow our example; the 
British West Indies, deprived, by the regulations of the 
mother country, of a cheap supply of provisions and 
lumber, have become almost valueless; British India, 
more remote, is temporarily secure. but will ultimately 
shake off its allegiance. ‘The tendency of all these 
changes is highly advantageous to the United States, by 
giving greater scope to their commercial and manutac- 
turing Operations. The governments of the continent 
are intent on protecting and encouraging their own in- 
dustry, as essential to their existence; while Great Bri- 
tain, whose prosperity and power have hitherto been 
sustained, as regards her external relations, by a mono- 
poly of the supply of others with her fabrics, fostered 
by her maritime ascendancy, now begins to experience 
a decline; that is, numerous competitors, and this coun- 
try among the number, claim the privilege of supplying 
themselves, as well asa share of the business and profit 
of the trade of the world. In its present condition, no 
nation can possess a permanent and lucrative com- 
merce, unless based essentially upon manufactures, and 
it is equally true, that the countries whose exports are 
confined to raw materials, are generally poor. The ex- 
amples of Spain, Portugal, Russia, Poland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Turkey, amply justify this assertion, 
Who are the real receivers of the precious metals, and 
have been so for more than a century? Not the owners, 
of the mines, surely, but Great Britain and France, who 
have paid for them With their fabrics, extensively intro- 
duced into the mining regions. To the question, have 
these countries been enriched by that traffic, or has 
their industry been smothered in the embraces of the 
mistress of the seas? Their poverty furnishes an im- 
pressive answer. Let the United States take warnin 
from these fatal examples, If the stupendous cngiadl 
and resources of Great Britain are not the offspring of 
the principle of protection and encouragement of her 
internal industry, the effect of which is seen in the ap- 
plication of the steam engine to labor-saving machmery, 
whence are they derived, or what nourishes and sustains 
her agriculture and wide-spread commerce? It is well 
known that the astonishing discoveries and improve- 
ments made within the last half century, have effected 
an entire revolution in the productive powers of labor, 
The mind of man has penetrated and analy zed the long 
concealed properties of matter. In the arts of peace 
as in the seience of war, genius, skill, and intellect 
commands success, when and wherever they have chosen 
to assertthem sway, <A wise and provident government 
by rewarding and protecting the meritorious efforts an 
exertions of its peaple, can awaken and direct at plea- 
sure, its energies and enterprise, and teach it to tri- 
umph over obstacles formerly deemed insurmountable, 
Identity of language and habits with the great and pow-~ 
erful nation from which we sprang, has rendered its 
knowledge and experience common property for every 
practical and useful purpose, and both its skill and capi- 
tul domesticate themselves among us, almost as naturale 
ly as in their native soil. The manifest tendency of 
the whole protective policy is to augment the induce- 
ments to emigrate to the United States, for just in pro- 
portion to the reduction in the price of goods in Eng- 
land, and difficulty of seliing, from the operation of our 
turiff, is the motive strengthened for removing hither, 
Its repeal would therefore produce the double injury of 
crippling the infant establishments of this country, and 
of preventing the transfer of theirs. 

Although your committee have extended their re- 
marks further than they at first intended, yet the great 
interests involved in the subject embolden them to 
trespass somewhat longer on the patience of the con- 
vention. The philanthropic theory of free trade can 
only rest on a pre-supposed equality and reciprocity of 
benefits in the intercourse between nations, and the 
opinion that man, if left to himself, knows best how to 
take care of hisown interest. If this principle however 
is analyzed, it will be found as difficult of execution as 
it is unphilosophical in reference to human nature. In 
a civilized state man gives up a portion of his liberty the 
better to secure the remainder—but why restrict liberty 
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and not regulate his conduct in the social compact? 
Why leave his great and vital interests to shift for them- 
selves, and struggle against rivals who are constantly 
plotting their ruin?) Why guard and cherish the liber- 
ty of the’ subject, and leave his labor unprotected? the 
duty of government towards both is equally impera- 
tive and obligatory. Where both are tioroughly secur- 
ed, there will they establish their dominion, and exert 
their influence for the benefit of man; where either is 
neglected both will perish, for the end and object of 
liberty is sccurity to life and property—it is to feed, 
clothe and shelter the people. Not to protect your 
own industry, is virtually to abandon and subject it to 
the tyranny and control of foreign nations, ‘he exer- 
tions of each to promote and stimulate the energies and 
enterprise of its inhabitants, augments production, and 
causes the greatest aggregate prosperity. lt the weaker 
yations neglectthis duty, they counter in reality a mono- 
poly on the strongest, who, in that event, impose their 
own terms and conditions, Each government can ene 
joy free trade, equality and reciprocity within its own 
jurisdiction, so far as qualified liberty will allow. The 
constitution of the United States for instance, provides 
that all taxes and impost duties shall be uniform 
throughout the states; but this uniform principle is to- 
tally inapplicable to nations in their intercourse with 
each other, because universal consent and submission to 
the rule can never be obtained. But its impracticability 
as well as its impolicy is demonstrable on other grounds. 
Nations, like men, have their periods of youth, matu- 
rity and old age, and the same unbending rule is no 
more applicable to every stage of their advancement, 
than a particular food and raiment to the different pe- 
riods of human life. An old manufucturing country 
like England, and a young agricultural one like the 
United States, in its colonial condition, derive mutual 
benefit from the interchange of the products of their 
industry—their wants are different, and their traffic re- 
ciprocally convenient. In like manner England and 
her colony of New Holland exchange to mutual advan- 
tage, they are both gainers, but this will not continue. 
New Holland, like the United States, will improve— 
new interests and wants will spring up as she advances, 
and she will finally manutaeture for herselt, and covet 
independence. Old nations, on the contrary, circum- 
stanced as France and England, have little to gain from 
each other. They are now friends, but unable to agree 
on the terms of a treaty of commerce. The French 
minister lately told the British ambassador that the 
theory of free trade was very good, but as France was 
behind England in espitel, skill and machinery, there 
was no equality in it at present, but it might perhaps 
suit them filty years hence. So the negotiation proved 
abortive. 

As between the United States and Great Britain the 
case is nearly the same—fifly years henee, the United 
States will number fi‘ty-three millions of souls and w:ll 
then be able to compete with her on even terms. At 
present England wishes to exchange the labor of her 
machinery against American manual Libor, being in the 
ratio of its productive powers more than two hundred to 
one against the United States. ‘This country ean, how- 
ever, exchange advaniageously with Spain, Portugal and 
their former American colonics, “They are all yet in a 
comparative state of inf ney as to the progress of indus- 
try; manufactures and the mechanic arts, so that both 
parties will gain by the intercourse. 

England (says Mr. Robertson in a ijate speech in par- 
liament) derives more benefit from her exports of ma- 
nufactures to Portugal w.th its two aad a heli millions of 
people, than from-all her trade with France, Denmark 
Sweden and Norway with their forty-five millions un.t- 
ed, and supplies her with nearly all her cod-fish at-fit- 
teen per cent. duty, while the United States pay thirty per 
cent. ‘This inequality resembles the exclusion of lum- 
ber and staves trom this country by a prohibitory duty 
while these articles from Canada are treely admitted, 
both into the British ports and West India colonies. — 
The Americun government is, however, endeavoring to 
effect a reduction of the duty on fish by a treaty with 
Portugal, and may succeed if not prevented by British 
interference. The plain solution of the friendship of 


Great Britain for that wretched country is, that she 
levies five dollars per head on its aggregate. population 
in exchange for annual supply of manutactures and salt 
fish, and receives payment m some wine and fruit and 
the balance in specie. Mr, Robertson went on to state 
‘that it was idle to endeavor to persuade other pations 
to join ibem in adopting the principles of what was called 
free trade—they knew that free Wade meant nothing more 
nor less, than by means of the great advantages Great 
Britain enjoyed, to get a monopoly of all the markets 
for their manulactures, and prevent them one and all 
from becoming manutacturing nations,”’ 

Chaptal remarks, that the long wars of Europe have 
taught nations to cultivate their own resources, and re- 
ly less on foreign supply aud consumption, A tempo- 
rary sacrifice in order to secure the acquisition of a@ va- 
juable manulacture, is as wise and prudent as to expend 
a tew yeors labor in bringing a farm under proper cult- 
vation with a view to future profit, or to plant an orchard, 
a nursery or a lorest, which is to yield remote benefit, 
‘The coincidence of natural and artificial advantages has 
never before been so strikingly marked as in the United 
States. ‘he great agents im manufacturing operations 
of fire and water, with the most important raw ma- 
terials and unrivalled mechanical genius, are here con- 
centrated, and constitute, as your committee believe, an 
anomalous case in history. Here moreover, tan labors 
for his own benefit, is lord paramount of the suil he cul- 
tivates—is at ouce sovereign and subject, the governing 
and the governed—a principle which imparts an elastic 
energy to the mind, known only in this land of liberty, 
lt knowledge is power, then also is it a more eflicient 
capital than the mere precious metals can supply. 
germinates in the mind. S/ome indusiry is more em. 
platically the patent right, the exclusive privilege ot 
every country, but peculiarly so of the American peo- 
ple—it is the very essence and vitality of wealth and 
power, and let it never be torgotten, of morality and 
happiness likewise. Wath a judicious 8) stem of roads 
and canals, it becomes the surest pledge of union and 
independence,—the sacred link which holds the states 
together by the ties of One common interest. As well 
might government infringe aud violate the vested right 
that every man holds in 413 OWD invention and discoye. 
ries, as permit the interlerence of foreign with domestic 
Jabur, identified as that foreign ludor 1s, with the crea. 
tions of machinery constantly working in its exchanges 
against the manual production of raw materials in this 
country. 

in conclusion. As the final extinguishment of the 
public debt will necessarily lead to a reduction of the 
revenue with a view of accommodating it to the duninish- 
ed expenditure of the couniry, much caution will be re- 
quired to effect it in such manner as not to lessen the 
security which it has been the constant policy of go- 
vernment to aHord to domestic industry. The cotton 
and sugar planters, the wool growers aud the iron mas- 
ters have been adcquately protected, as well by the 
duties originally imposed on the raw material, as on the 
foreign manulactures made therefrom, but your com- 
mittee are not aware that any thing has been done for 
the great grain growing region of the United States, as 
both justice and an enlarged policy would seem to de- 
mand. Rice finds a market at all times in Europe, but 
wheat, corn and flour, are virtualty prohibited, 

In submiting the annexed schedule of duties, which 
might not only be repealed without injury to domestic 
industry, but even beneficially as regards commerce and 
navigation, they have added the amount of duties which 
accrued in 1828 on spirits of wil kinds, whether made 
from grain or other materials, Should congress deem 
it expedient to raise the duty on the last mentioned ar- 
ticle to the rate now payable in Great Britain, (that is 
five dollars per gull.) it would be nearly prohibitory, 
though not so much as to preclude the opulent and the 
Juxurious from indulging in the use of it. Even England 
levies 8d. 6s. sterling per gallon on rum trom her Ame- 
rican colonies,and 20., sierling from the East Indies, a 
striking evidence of the wisdom of that government in 
protecting her own gvain. with the double view to its 
consump.on by distillation, and in brewing malt liquors. 
With such admonition, will this country do less for the 
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RHODE ISLAND MANUFACTURES. 


cultivators of its own soil, and leave them dependent Olive oil yielded in 1828 
jor a sale of their grain on the precarious and uncertain 


demands of foreign nations? 


further remark, that if a repeal of the duties on wines, 


Your committee would 


fruits, olive oil and silks, should be decided on by g0- 
vernment, an Opportunity would be afforded for obtain- 
ing some corresponding relaxation and benefit by ne- 


gotiation from France, Spain, 


Portugal, Sardinia and 


Italy, which produce these articles, 


Sweet or olive oil is the basis of the finest soaps, and 
its exemption from duty would therefore aid an impor- 
tant manufacture, and not interfere with the fish and 


other Oils of this country. 
submitted, 


All which is respectfully 


STATEMENT exhibiting the amount of duties which ac- 


erued on the following articles 


between 30th September 


1830, deducting what was exported, and showing the 


probable annual consumption. 

N. B. As the partial repeal 
coffee, did not take effect till 
does not reduce this estimate. 


Silks from India $1,000,000 


of the duties on tea and 
atter September 1830, it 


Duty. 


56 pr. ct.$360,000 
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39,477 
Bristles, do do 10,727 
Vinegar of wine, do 3,162 
$6,689,200 
The quantity of spirits ofall kinds whether 
made of grain or other materials was 
4,446,698 gallons, the duty on which at 
50 19-100 cents was 2,231,847 
$8,921,047 
N. B. Indigo in 1828 produced on 1,084,491 pounds 


at 15 percent. ad valorem a duty of $162,673, but as it 
will next year pay the full duty of 50 cents per pound, 
which will fall principally on the manufacturing inte- 
rest, its continuance, unless the southern states intend 
to undertake its cultivation, presents an interesting 
question of policy in which the feelings and wishes of 
the south ought to be consulted. 

If desirable, a reduction of the postage would further 
lesscn the revenue. 


RHODE ISLAND MANUFACTURES. 
The following—(though a mere abstract of the reports 








other places 4,000,000 22 $80,000 of the central committee of Rhode Island to the chair- 
Watches & parts men o! committers selected by the ig Bg no Con- 
of watches $10,000 124 38.750 vention, who have not yet reported to the Executive 
Pearls, precious Committee)—is published, to shew the important 
stones, &e. 65,000 * 8,125 facts and mighty results which are expected to flow 
Tin and plates 361,000 15 54,150 from our gatherings of statistical knowledge. 
Opium 37,000 5.550 ; : Providence, February 9, 1832. 
Raw silk 10,000 ¢ 1,500 To H. NILES, ESQ. : 
; diana 348,075 Sir: The following are copies of the reports of the 
‘ state central committee to the chairman of each of the 
’ ; Gall, Duty. committees of the New York Convention, upon the 
Wines—Madeira 28. 500% 50 cts. 117.250 manufacture of cotton and wool, and also of the reports 
Sherry 48,500 : upon several other branches of manufactures, in the 
a ge state of Rhode Island, condensed trom the actual re- 
FaNnce &. turns of the sub-committees. 
Spain 1,110,000 10 111,000 
not enumerated 1,180,000 15 177,000 sexsinieaiuinin ied dabenne 
ee oe 300,000 30 90,000 In this state there are 116 establishments for the ma- 
enumerated nufacture of cotton, containing 235,753 spindles and 
495.250 5,763 looms, with all the necessary apparatus and pre- 
iil paration for the same, 
Pounds. Duty. Cost of the establishments, including land, 

Teas—RBohea 149,000 12 cts. 17,880 water power, buildings, improvements 

Souchong 1,676,000 25 419,00 and machinery $4,617,540 
Hyson skin Floating capital employed, or stock in 

and other trade 1,645,000 

green 1,685,000 28 471,800 qmpeninas 

Hyson and $6,262,340 

, ana 0 

ua aay a Beye These establishments consume annually 10,415,578 

’ _ 2.304. 681) pounds of cotton, produced in the United States, and 

— spin from it 9,271,481 pounds of yarn, from number 6 

Pounds. uty. to 50, which is woven into 37,121,681 yards of cloth, 

Coffee $8,500,000 5 ets. 1,925,000 from } to 5-4 wide, which sells at an average of about 

Cocoa 1,000,000 2 20,000 10 cents per yard, four-fifths of it in the United States, 

Almonds, cur- and one-fifth in foreign markets. 

i prunes, 3.160.000 — Of the other leading articles used in these establish- 
BS, , ’ 3 » 80 ments are, 

Raisins in jars 3,260,000 4 130,400 2643 tons of iron and steel of foreign and domestic 

other 2,700,000 3 81,000 manufacture, (used for repairs) 
2,251,200 61,407 gallons sperm oil from the Pacific ocean; 
Pounds. Duty. 41,299 pounds leather from New England, N. York 
Spices--Ginger 2,000 2 40 _, and Pennsylvania 
Nutmegs 54,250 60 $2,550 1,673 barrels starch from New York and Pennsyl- 
Cinnamon 4,000 25 1,000 vania . 
Cloves 38,000 25 9,500 Besides these, are a great variety of other articles of 
Black pepper 1,100,000 8 88,000 foreign and domestic growth and manufacture, amounte 
Pimento 1,340,000 6 80,400 ing to a very large sum, which is annually expended in 
Cassia 100,000 6 6,000 manufacturing the above cloth. 

Books not Eng- These establishments are mostly located in small 
lish, Latin or villages, (which have been built up by them), in different 
Greek © 90,000vol 4 3,600 parts of the state, and 17,567 persons reside at and are 

221,090 supported by them; 8,500 persons are constantly em- 
Duty. ployed in them, consisting of 1,731 men, 5,297 women 
Brass in plates $10,608 25 per ct. $2,652 and 3,472 children. 


Saltpetre, crude, 


32,214 
Camphor, 


124 4,027 


107 ,000lbs 8 cts per 1b8,560 





15,559 


The aggregate annual amount of their wages is 
$1,177,527, of which they save 25 per cent. over and 
above their expenses of living, 
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CONSUMPTION OF PROVISIONS, 
By the people residing at and supported by these es- 
tablish ments, viz: 
12,718 bbls. flour received from the middle and 
southern states; 
90,501 bushels corn received from the middle and 
southern states; 
$,203 bbls. pork our own farms, Connecticut, N. 
York and Ohio; 
2,446 bbls. beef our own farms, Connecticut, New 
York and Massachusetts; 
371,375 pounds butter our own farms, Connecticut, 
New York and Vermont; 
320,525 pounds cheese our own farms, Connecticut, 
New York and Vermont; 
141,132 pounds lard our own farms, Connecticut, N. 
York and Ohio; 
1,176 hhds. molasses N. Orleans and West Indies; 
356,764 pounds sugar New Orleans and West Indies; 
617 chests tea, East Indies; 
2,158 quintals fish, from the ocean; 
7,163 bushels salt, of domestic and foreign manu- 
facture, 


In addition to the foregoing there are many articles of 


provisions, and a general assortment of both foreign and 
domestic manufactured goods, to the amount of $1,500 
for every 1,000 spindles, annually consumed by the peo- 
ple residing and supported at these establishments, 


CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 

Factories, containing 141,000 spindles are warmed by 
1,410 tons anthracite coal trom Pennsylvania—and tac- 
tories containing 95,000 spindles are warmed by 1,400 
cords of wood, from the forests of this state, at the 
average cost of $4 per cord, at the place of consumption. 

18,880 cords of wood are also consumed by the fami- 


lies residing at these factories, viz: 8 cords ot wood by 


each family, and 10 families tor each 1,000 spindles, 


Computation of the materials and labor for erecting the 
buildings for the manufacture of cotton, viz. 
An establisliiment of 1,000 spindles requires 
200 cords building stones; 
35,000 bricks 
125 casks lime 
25,0UU feet of timber 
» 4000 ‘* * roof boards 


Procured within 
( the state. 


12,000 * * under floor boards 

12,000 “ ** lathes 

20,000 * *£* white pine boards from Maine; 
7,000 “© * white pine planks from Maine; 

12,000 “ floor boards from North Carolina; 


40,000 shingles from Maine and North Carolina; 
2U tons wrought and cast iron; 
| ‘* steel; 
i “© nails; 
85 windows, 24 lights, 7 by 9 glass, each. 
Labor in erecting the buildings amounting to $3,000, 
Itis also computed that 1,000 spindles, in the manu- 
facture ot cotton, will constantly employ 5U tons ship- 
ping through the year. 


BLEACHERIES. 

Immediately connected with, or dependent for em- 
ployment upon, the foregoing establishments, are 5 
bleacheries, the cost of which, meluding land, water and 
steam power, buildings, improvements aod 


machinery $208,000 
Floating capital, or stock in trade 20,000 
$228,000 


These bleacheries constantly employ 300 persons, 
two-thirds of them men, one-third boys and women— 
eggregate annual amount of their wages $69,500— 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES CONSUMED IN BLEACHING. 
241,586 lbs. pot and pearl ashes from New York and 
Maine; 
153,730 “ chloride of lime or bleaching sults, from 
Scotland; ' 
130,691 ‘** sulpburie acid, or oil of vitriol, from New 
York and Massachusetts; 
231,999 ‘* starch, from New York aud Pennsylvaniay 
121 casks lime, from this state; 


730,000 feet white pine boards, from Maine; 


5,250 lbs. nails, from this state and Massachusetts, 
675 reams paper, from the same; 

1,335 gallons sperm oil; 

2,525 tons anthracite coal; 
320 cords of wood; 

Other articles of stoek amounting to $6,210. 


oe 
PRINT WORKS. 
There are also 2 establishments for printing calicoes 
in this state. 
Cost of land, water power, buildings, improvements 








and machinery $62,000 
Floating capital, or stock in trade 150,000 
212,000 
186 persons constantly employed; their aggre- 
gate annual wages $40,000 
Principal articles used in printing calicoes, 
Indigo, madder, copperas; barks and other 
dye stuffs $47,375 
Chemicals, &c. 18,000 
Cost of grey cloth printed 239,000 
$304,375 


Also, 22 casks lime, 80,000 feet boards, 1,500 pounds 
nails, 76 reams paper, 550 gallons sperm oil, 275 tons 
anthracite coal and 1,400 cords woed. 

Cloth annually printed 3,100,000 yards. 


MANUFACTURES IN IRON AND STEEL. 
Connected with the establishments for the manufae- 
ture of cotton, (principally), are— 
10 foundries and 
3U machine shops— 
Cost of land, water power, buildings, and ma- 


chinery $602,000 
Floating capital, or stock in trade 200,666 
$802,666 


1,242 men are constantly employed—and a much larger 
number indirectly oceupied and supported. 
Aggregate annual wages of the former $453,203— 
Principal articles consumed— ; 
4,468 tons iron and steel; 
2,958 “ anthracite coal; 
1,000 cords wood; 
350,000 feet lamber; 3 
$18,060 worth of charcoal and many other articles. 


PRODUCTS. 

Principally,machinery tor manufacturing cotton, equi- 
valent to 50,000 spindles, preparation and looms, value 
$927,000— 
also, 67,400 scythes; 

2,000 doz. hoes; 
7U0 © axes; 

The foregoing does not embrace several hundred 
blacksmiths shops and other small establishments, which 
manufacture a variety of articles, of which iron and steel 
ure the principal materials. 

MANUFACTURE OF WOOL. 
Cost of establishments for the manufacture of wool in 

this state, including land, water power, buildings, im- 

provements, machinery, and flouting capital, or stock 


in trade, $263,000 
These establishments annually consume— 

425,000 pounds of wool, costing 123,750 

Also 545,000 do. cotton for warps, cost’g 70,850 


383 persons are constantly employed in these 
establishments—their aggtegate annual 


wages amount to 68,500 
Besides the above, 612 persons belong to the 

families of the above and are maintained by 

their wages. 
Value of the cloth annually manufactured, 572,000 


For particulars of the various articles used in the 
ubove establishments, see the original returns. 


The same statements, computations and remarks, 
made with regard to the several articles consumed in 
the cotton manufacturing establishments, and in relation 
to the people connected with and dependent upon them, 
and the consumption of provisions, &c. by these people, 
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apply in proportion to the magnitude of the establish- 
ments, respectively, to the dleacheries, print works, ma- 
chine shops, and foundries, and also the woollen facio- 
yies—but it is deemed superfluous to repeat them, 
MANUFACTURE OF JEWELRY AND COMBS 
In Providence there are 27 establishments for the 
manufacture of jewelry: 


Capital employed, $100, 200 
282 persons employed—aggregate annual 

wages, 67,680 
Value of manufactures, 228,253 


In Providence and Scituate, (Clayville), in the same 
county, are wo establishments for the manufacture of 
combs: 

Cost of stock annually used—153 persous 


employed. $ 34,006 
Aggregate annual wages, 31,128 
Value of manufactures, 69,500 


The following is a valuable report from Mr. Whita- 
ker, the owner of the principal comb factory, showing 
his estimate and views of the manufacture of combs, in 


- the United States: 


Proviilence, Jun. 12, 1832. 

To the chairman of the state central committee: 

Sir,—Enclosed, I hand you a statement of the Clay- 
ville comb manufacturing company, up to the 31st De- 
eember, 1831. The manufacture of combs has been, and 
is, an increasing business in the United States. There 
were but few combs made previous to 1820, and these 
were of the most ordinary quality. From the best in- 
formation [ can obtain, the amount now manufactured 
annually— 





From horns, exceeds $ 850,000 
‘© Torioise shell, 250,000 
** Ivory, 250,000 

1,380,060 


The above stock costs over 600,000 dollars, all of 
which pays an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. and the 
same duty is payable on combs imported. ‘The Clay- 
ville manufacturing company paid, in the two last years, 
over 4,000 dolls. in duties on the horns used by them. 
Above 200,000 dolls. worth of combs of all descriptions, 
but principally hora combs, are annually exported frum 
the United States. Within the last year we have exe- 
cuted large orders for the Cuba markets, which shews 
that we are competing with the European manufac- 
turers, who have been in the habit of shipping combs to 
those places. 

The manufacture of shell has risen to the highest 
state of perfection; the finest work is done by females, 
and they are more profitably employed in the wrought 
shell and horn comb manufacture, than in any manufac. 
tures that am acquainted with. 

The duties on tortoise shell, ivory, horns and sponge, 
ought to be taken off. Neither of these articles is pro- 
duced in this country, except horns, and of them, not 
half the quantity consumed. 

Yours, respectfully, JOSIAH WHITAKER, 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Yours, truly, BENJ. COZZENS, 
of the Permanent Central Committee. 


WHALE FISHERY. 

The following communication, forwarded to the 
chairman of the permanent committee, by the mem- 
ber to whom it was addressed, was laid before the 
executive committee, and ordered to be published. 

H. NILES, chairman. 





Boston, Nov. 11, 1831. 

Sir:—I noticed among the statements made to the 
tariff convention recently held in N. York, that every 
branch of American industry was protected, with 
but few exceptions; and among these exceptions the 
fisheries were mentioned. This would appear to be 
the case to most persons—but to a practical man, 
who is connected with the business, and has looked 
to the continuance of the indirect protection with 
deep solicitude, (so far as regards the whale fishery), 





REPORT ON THE WHALE FISHERY. 6s 


it appears quite the contrary; and from the following 
statements it will be made manifest, that, if the cot- 
ton and wooilen factories are not sustained by an ad- 
equate protection, a large proportion of the ships 
engaged in the sperm whale fishery must go out of 
employment, or be thrown upon the freighting busi- 
ness—thus destroying a vast nursery of seamen, and, 
at the same time, creating a ruinous competition in 
a branch of industry already represented, by many 
who are engaged in it, as not worth pursuing. Itis 
a well established fact, that from one-fourth to one- 
third of all the sperm oil imported, is used in the 
factories of cotton and woollen goods—averaging 
about half a gallon to each cotton and woollen spin- 
dle; besides what is used by the numerous mechanics 
connected with factories. By the statement here- 
with handed, you wiil perceive the vast increase in 
the importation of sperm oil since 1815; and the con- 
tinued increase or diminution is entirely dependent 
on the protection afforded tothe manufactures of 
the country, and the duty now existing on the im- 
portation of olive oil. Of the last mentioned oil, con- 
siderable quantities are used in the woollen facto- 
ries, giving employment to a considerable amount of 
tonnage—which quantity, no doubt, would be much 
increased if the duty were taken off: but this reduc- 
tion of duty on olive oil would be very fatal to a 
considerable portion of the interest engaged in that 
valuable branch of domestic industry, the sperm 
whale fishery, supposing that protection to the wool- 
len manufacture is continued. If, however, that pro- 
tection be withdrawn, the duty on olive oil may as 
well be removed as not, as but little will be wanted 
in the country, (excepting sallad oil,) andthe law 
will be a dead letter. To give you an idea of the 
value of the protecting laws to the ship builders, 
rope makers, sail makers, coopers, coasting trade, 
farmers, &c. as well as to the country generally, I 
herewith furnish you with some of the principal ar- 
ticles which are used by the present fleet of three 
hundred ships, as often as they are fitted for sea— 
Viz: 

36,000 barrels of flour, 

30,000 barrels of beef and pork, 

18,000 bolts of duck, 

3,000 tons of iron hoops, 
6 000,000 staves, 
2,000 tons cordage and whale warp, 

with large quantities of iron for harpoons, lances, 
spades, blubber-hooks and camboose grates; much 
molasses, rice, beans, peas, corn, tea, coflee, sugar, 
&c. and not less than 6,500 officers and men to man the 
ships. These ships give more employment to me- 
chanics, of various descriptions—I should think 
twice as much, as the same number of tons engaged 
in any other trade. The sperm oil ships require to 
be coppered every voyage, and the quantity of cop- 
per consumed by the 300 ships, will average annu- 
ally 700,000 pounds, which, with the nails used to 
put iton, will be equal to three quarters of a million 
pounds annually. The quantity of sperm oil im- 
ported for 1815 was 3,944 bbls. of 314 gal. each, 


1816 7,539 
1817 $2,650 
1818 18,625 
1819 21,323 
1820 34,708 
1821 48,000 
1822 42,900 
1823 87,230 
1824 92,380 
1825 62,240 
1826 32,840 
1827 93,180 
1828 73,077 
1829 79,840 


1830 106,829 
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and, for 1831, the import of sperm oil will be about 
one hundred and ten thousand barrels, and the con- 
sumption is equal tothe supply; ninety-seven thou- 
sand barrels have already arrived. The quantity of 
the common whale oil, annually reported, has been 
about equa! to the import of sperm oil, till this year, 
when it will exceed that of sperm oil. The whaie 
oil already imported, since January 1, 1831, is one 
hundred and twelve thousand barrels, and there 
probably will be a further import of 5 or 6 thousand 
barrels before the 3lst December, 1831. The whale 
oil is chiefly exported to Europe, as well as the whale 
bone—the latter amounting to over one hundred 
thousand pounds. This article is taken exclusively 
from the common or black whale. The sperm oil is 
consumed within the United States, as no other coun- 
try excepting Great Britain, makes much use of it, 
and she, by her protective laws, excludes the sperm 
oil from this country by a duty of about 45 cts, on 
the gallon. But for such duty we should drive the 
British from the whale fishery, [generally] notwith- 
standing the bounty paid by their government for its 
protection. We should also destroy the French 
fishery, but for like protection aflorded by the 
French government, in duties and bounties. 

The United States is the only government where 
the people are extensively engaged in the whale 
fishery which does not encourage this branch of in- 
dustry by a bounty. 

Ihave not been able to condense my remarks on 
this very important subject, within a narrower com- 
pass. Itis a branch of great magnitude in a national 
point of view; but,I regret to say, that it is very 
imperfectly understood. It is a better nursery for 
seamen than any other; as almost every ship carries 
out from 5 to 10 green hands—whereas, in the mer- 
chant service, the ships carry so few men that they 
are necessarily obliged to take able bodied seamen, 
to the exclusion of green hands. Yours, very re- 
spectfully, C. W. CARTWRIGHT. 

The quantity of sperm candles, manufactured 
from 100,000 bbls. sperm oil, is rising two and a 
half millions of pounds. This part of the business 
came near escaping my recollection. CC. W. C. 

The editor of the Reaisrer takes leave to add a few 
particulars and remarks. 

Great Britain allows a bounty of one pound per 
ton.on every vessel that shall proceed and return 
from the whale fishery in the Greenland sea or Da- 
vis Straits, or the seas adjacent. 

Special bounties, some as high as six hundred 
pounds on a vessel, engaged in the southern, or 
sperm whale fishery, and bringing home not less 
than 30 tuns of oil, or head matter, have been al- 
lowed. The details are too extensive for insertion— 
but the preceding shows the spirit of the British 
laws, as to bounties on the whale fisheries. 

The protection is in the duties imposed on oil. 
Train oil, &c. if imported in British vessels, owned 
in Europe, and navigated according to law, pays a 
duty of 5s. per tun of 252 gails.—if in vessels own- 
ed in certain plantations, from 13s. 4d. to 51. 10s. 10d. 
per tun—but if the product of foreign fishing, 22l. 3s. 
Ad. per tun. And on sperm ol, there is paid on the 
first class of British vessels, Ss. Sd. per tun, and, if 
of foreign fishing, $41. 18s. 3d per tun. So that the 
British market is completely shut against American 
competition. There is no doubt, if the trade were 
free, that no British ship would be employed in the 
whale fishery. The industry and perseverance, eco- 
nomy and skill of our fishermen, is without rivairy. 

Another gentleman computes the annual product 
of our whale fishery at 3,500,000 dollars, and the 
value of the ship at $7.500,000. 

The importance of this employment, as a nursery 
for seamen, may be partially conjectured from the 





fact—(communicated soon after the event by a dis- 
tinguished officer of the navy), that among the crew 
of the constitution frigate, when she captured the 
Cyane and Levant, were more than lwo hundred free. 
holders. They had been fishermen; and the matter 
stated shows the character of this people. 

The communication of Mr. Cartwright passed to 
the permanent committee through the hands of a 
woollen manufacturer. He says that he uses 4,000 
gallons of olive oil annually, and that, if the.duty on 
that article be a tax, he world ave,$1,000 a a by 
taking it off. But he regards such duty as is indispen- 
sable to the success gf the whale fishery, and will 
not agree to abandon 1 $ 

But, if the writer of these additional remarks is 
not misinformed by those who ought to know all the 
facts, (and he hopes to show them by references to 
prices current, at a future period), the price of olive 
oil has always advanced or declined with the price 
of sperm oil; the competition of the latter having the 
usual tendency of increased supply, to keep down the 
cost of the former. 





MANUFACTURE OF CABINET WARE. 

The committee to whom was referred the subject 
of manufacture of cabinet ware, and the materials 
employed in the same, report— 

That from the limited time for making the neces- 
sary inquiries, (as the article is manufactured in 
almost every part of the United States), they find it 
impossible to offer such a report as might be con- 
clusive. Butfrom the best information they have 
been able to obtain,—they give the following as the 
result: 

That from the encouragement already afforded by 
the protecting system, which gives a fair competi- 
tion with the imported article, the Jatter has been 
almost entirely excluded from our market. The 
article is now manufactured at 30 per cent. less, than 
for several years past. 

It is ascertained, from statistical examination, that 


there is manufactured in the United States to the 
amount of 


$10,000,000 
Foreign materials, on which duty is 

paid 800,000 
Foreign and domestic, on which duty 

is not paid 4,500,000 
Number of men employed 15,000 
Amount paid for labor 4,700,000 


The article, has become one of considerable ex- 
port. Itis carried in American ships to Canton, in 
China, South America and the West Indies. There 
are also a number of vessels, from our principal 
ports, constantly employed in bringing mahogany to 
this country. 

It has also become one of the principal articles 
of the manufactures of the country, for the employ- 
ment of vessels in our coasting trade. 

Under the existing duty, the committee are satis- 
fied, that this branch of our manufactures will con- 
tinue to be prosecuted to advantage, to all engaged 
therein; as also to the interest of the country at 
large. 

They therefore hope, that no diminution of the 
present duty may be made, as, under the present pro- 
tection, it affords only a moderate compensation to 
the manufacturer—the domestic competition reduc- 
ing profits to the lowest point at which the manufac- 
ture can be sustained. Should, however, any reduc- 
tion be made—the business will be, in a great mea- 
sure, abandoned, because of the want of certainty 
in the market, and that distress ensue to the poorer 
classes of citizens employed, that has already been 
mentioned in the report on the subjectof the manufac- 
ture of hats. Respectfully submitted. 


CLARKSON CROLIUS, Chairman. 
New York, Nov. 1, 1831. 
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